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Patchwork Comedy 



CHAPTER I 



THE supper-room of the Tobacco Club was unusu- 
ally empty, not more than five men, one of them 
a servant, occupying it; yet the hour was just on mid- 
night of a fine May evening, many of the members 
were in town, and the night such as would attract 
most men from their beds. 

The premises of the Club are in Queen Aime's 
Gate, a small house, quiet and unobtrusive, having a 
fine Georgian doorway upon the street, a pair of 
ancient link-extinguishers flanking the entrance and 
giving a certain air of respectability to the building, 
and from the back windows, a pleasant view over 
Bird Cage Walk and St. James's Park. The supper- 
room, an apartment only used after ten o'clock at 
night, is not only the largest but decidedly the most 
attractive chamber in the Club ; it is a long, low room 
running from the front to the back of the house upon 
the top floor; it has two windows at either end; a 
fine old fireplace, imported from elsewhere when the 
Club was founded, in the centre of one sidewall; is 
pannelled from floor to ceiling; is carpeted with 
occasional rugs upon an expanse of polished boards; 
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and is lighted by wax candles in silver candlesticks. 
Here the members commonly assemble in the evening, 
to talk or to eat, but they do the one or the other, 
as might reasonably be expected in a dub of this 
name, in an atmosphere dim and cloudy with tobacco 
smoke. 

On this particular May night three men, all of them 
past the prime of life, sat about a small table near the 
windows opening to the Park, while a fourth, by the 
appearance of his back seeming much younger, leaned 
out of the casement, enjojdng the scene below him. 
A dub servant moved quietly at the other side of the 
room preparing dishes; having completed his prepara- 
tion, he came over to the small table to serve the three 
men at it. While setting the table he addressed one 
of the three gentlemen — a large, grey-haired, dean- 
shaven man, indining to stoutness, a man with a good- 
tempered, kindly expression, somewhat worn about the 
eyes, suggesting a habit of laughter that is a reasoned 
defiance of the attacks of bitterness. 

"I am very much afraid, sir," the servant apolo- 
gised, putting a tankard before the grey-haired gentle- 
man, "that the Burton you ordered is scarcdy as you 
would like it, sir. We tapped a new cask yesterday, 
and have hardly drawn enough of it yet; I ventured 
to bring you bitter instead, sir. " 

The stout, grey-haired gentleman looked up, 
amused. 

"Really, Henry," he announced, his voice full and 
deep with the hint of a chuckle in itt "you don't 
mean to tell me that the beer is going wrong now. 
What on earth will become of me, if I can't get it as 
I like it? You don't want to drive me out of the 
dub, do you?" 
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Henry, the very type and pattern of the comfort- 
ably settled, well-trained servant, smiled with the 
air of a man accepting this reply as an undeserved 
kindness. 

I assure you, Mr. Bentham, sir, ** he replied glibly, 

that it shan't occur again. I '11 see to it myself, sir. 
But I thought that as the Burton wasn't quite what 
it should be, I would take the liberty of bringing 
bittei— " 

"Right, right," interrupted Mr. Bentham; "this 
will do." 

Assured on this point, the servant, after contemplat- 
ing his work upon the table with the critical enquiry 
of a man whose business is the laying of cloths, 
retired from the room, leaving the four gentlemen 
alone. 

"It is a most amazing fact, Bentham," remarked 
one of the three men at the table, a very prosperous, 
assured person, well-preserved for his years, "that 
you can continue to eat steaks and drink beer at 
midnight with, apparently, no discomfort. Heavens, 
man. don't you W what dyspepsia is?" 

Bentham, helping himself from the dish before him, 
looked across at the other man. 

"No, I don't," he answered, smiling. "I have 
always eaten and drunk what I wanted when I wanted 
it, and never felt any the worse for it. I could give 
you a year or two, Rempton, but I very much doubt 
whether I h^ave ever done any of the things that, as 
a physician, you recommend. Still, here I am, a 
younger man than yourself, although you 'U deny it. " 

Sir Ronald Rempton laughed smoothly; even in 
his most careless moments there hung about him 
something of the professional maimer. 
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"I won't deny it," he announced: ''but your hair 
tells a tale even if your diet doesn't. We are all 
getting on, unfortunately. " 

The third man joined in the conversation brusquely, 
attempting, it would seem, to refute the suggestion 
of fast-passing years. 

"Nonsense," he said, "we are none of us children, 
Sir Ronald, but we are not on the shelf yet, by any 
means. Bentham has the secret of it. Never meet 
the devil half way. Don't worry. Worry is the 
thing that ages a man. " 

Across Mr. Bentham's heavy, shrewd cou;ntenance 
passed a shadow of anxiety, as if the chance comment 
had hit him unexpectedly, but he was evidently a man 
not given to exhibiting his feelings for the inspection 
of his companions and his habitual easy good-humour 
almost immediately covered him. 

"Worst thing in the world, worry," he agreed, 
setting down his tankard. "When a man begins to 
bother himself about the inevitable, or worse still about 
what may happen, he has said good-bye to a long 
life. When I begin to worry myself, Rempton, I 'U 
call you in, and you can think of what you 'U put on 
the certificate. Isn't that boy coming to eat his food, 
though?" 

He turned in his chair and called to the figure 
leaning out the window, telling him that the supper 
he had ordered was waiting. The yotmg man to 
whom Mr. Bentham spoke grunted, altered his 
position slightly, but continued, with his elbows rest- 
ing on the sill, staring before him at the dark shadowy 
mass of the Park and at the distant lights beyond. 
He was comfortably clothed in old tweeds; wore a 
soft collar and a drooping tie fashioned in a bow; he 
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was well up to the average height of his class, not more 
than an inch and a half short of six feet, thin, culti- 
vated a somewhat luxurious growth of brown hair, 
and looked out upon the world through eyes that 
marked him an enthusiast. In repose he appeared a 
man too much occupied with dreams, in speech and 
action he dropped much of his vagueness and showed 
himself so positive in his opinions that a change in 
nearly all of them was, obviously, no more than an 
aflEair of time. He followed the career of a sculptor, 
to which he added occasional excursions into black 
and white work, and he was at the moment unknown 
to the public; he enjoyed a patrimony of one htmdred 
and twenty potmds a year, the income from trust 
funds, and was the possessor of an abtmdant cheer- 
fulness; he had lately settled in Chelsea, where he 
contrived the double event of his own amusement and 
much tmpaid practice in his art; and he had all the 
experience and knowledge of twenty-five years, which 
to the man who has not been miserly of living, who 
himself stands at that identical age, will seem pro- 
digious. He was called Michael Morton, a name, he 
had determined, that should one day become a house- 
hold word, since to his high spirit any lesser distinc- 
tion appeared inglorious. 

His election to the Tobacco Club was not, unfor- 
tunately, due to any achievement of his art, but to the 
climbing of an Alpine peak. In the company of Mr. 
Bentham, or under the guidance of some experienced 
friend, young Morton had learned his way about the 
Alps,, had gained a considerable love of climbing, and 
had earned a certain reputation among mountaineers. 
His brother sculptors in Paris, the place of his appren- 
ticeship, and in London his friends in obscurity were 
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most emphatic on the pomt: had he known nothing 
of the mountains, no statue of his would be standing 
publicly for the admiration of the casual and the open 
criticism of the initiated. Yet the statue stands, a 
bronze figure not without merit, the chiefest orna- 
ment of an Alpine graveyard, close neighbour to the 
everlasting snow, and has been freely exhibited to 
the curious in the Salon, and has brought a due and 
sufficient recompense, in coin, to its creator. Even 
the distinguished sculptor himself, although his sat- 
isfaction in the work is certainly not smaller on 
that accotmt, does not hide the true facts about the 
commission: a party, overtaken by bad weather, met 
with disaster upon the Lyskam; a young guide, a 
man much beloved by those who had climbed with 
him, was killed; the rest of the party escaped, and in 
course of time subscribed to a memorial for their dead 
companion. Morton, who had been amongst the sur- 
vivors, was asked to tmdertake the work. He had a 
sort of daim upon the business; he would probably, 
it was felt, execute the work without public shame; 
and his fee, being exactly what any one offered him, 
would suit the sum that the patrons of the dead guide 
were disposed to give. Therefore the commission 
was carried out, the statue was exhibited, little noticed, 
and finally set in position, its face turned, following a 
decent fashion, towards a distant glacier, the cause of 
its creation, to rest obscurely in the quiet of the moun- 
tains. And its creator, thenceforward a man who had 
adorned the world with the work of his own hands, 
returned to peddling inconsiderable works of art at 
insignificant prices to dealers not of the first import- 
ance, and to the seeking of more commissions. Mean- 
while, lest by any chance this inconspicuous success 
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should cause him unnecessary satisfaction, he was 
frequently informed by fellow artists of the same 
standing as himself, the only people who ever spoke 
about the statue outside the Alpine village, of the right 
aspect of the aflEair, and of how largely his skill as a 
climber and how purely nominally his skill as a sculp- 
tor had affected his selection for the tmdertaking; 
to which he very cheerfully agreed, reserving to him- 
self the satisfaction of thanking the gods of the artist 
that he could, at least, claim as his own a work of 
some importance. 

So, it happened that on the May evening when 
Morton enjoyed the prospect of St. James's Park from 
the windows of the Tobacco Club, he was still upon 
the search for a second commission of importance, 
and was earning such living as he did earn with works 
of lesser dignity. 

Having smoked out his pipe, Morton tapped the 
ashes onto the window sill, and turned to the three 
men gossiping at the table. General Miles, the third 
man of the group, who had objected to the others' 
talk of passing years, looked up sharply, 

** I suppose you never think about the next man who 
wants to lean out of that window," he demanded, 
irritably. ''He'll get that confoimded mess of ash 
all over his sleeve. " 

** It will brush off, " answered Morton, sitting down; 
** or blow away before the sleeve gets there. Anyway, 
I wouldn't worry about it. General, if I were you. " 

The soldier snorted, leaning back in his chair 
heavily. 

"I 'm not worrying, sir," he said, **I merely wish 
to point out that the habits of some of the members of 
this club — and you are one of the worst of them-^are 
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abominably slovenly. The carpet in the library just 
before dinner was positively covered with ash — some 
one been using it as an ash-tray!'' 

"Quite right, too," replied Morton, enjoying the 
encounter. "You wouldn't have a man get up and 
fetch a tray or something, would you?" 

Mr. Bentham tapped with his tankard on the table, 
and called out to Morton to be quiet. 

"Why do you rag the boy, Miles?" he added, 
laughing. "You know you like doing it. Why, this 
club fairly rings with your disputes, when you 're 
both in the house. It gets monotonous. " 

General Miles got up, a trifle stiffly, from his chair, 
and walked over to the window, showing himself a 
very immaculately dad retired officer, with the hall- 
mark of his service very dear in his gait and manner. 
He peered at the tobacco ash angrily, then stooped 
and blew the litter into the night. 

"I'm too old now," he informed Mr. Bentham, 
"to alter the habits of my Ufe; and hitherto I 've lived 
in quarters that were kept respectable." Turning 
to Morton he added, pugnadously, "If you had ever 
been in the service, young man " 

"Look here, " interrupted Morton with the air of a 
man making a generous concession, *4f you turn off 
the lecture, I '11 keep my ashes off the dub furniture. 
It 's your fault, you always begin this talk. " 

Mr. Bentham, however, whose bulk and pleasant 
rumbling voice suggested a man peaceably inclined, 
dragged the talk from a subject of so little interest, 
leaving the General somewhat stranded at the loss 
of his pet hobby, but keenly on the look-out for 
another chance to air his wrongs. 

* * I heard from Carf ew the other day, ' ' he announced, 
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taking a pipe from his pocket. "He expects to be 
home again very shortly. " 

"Three or four days at the most, *' continued Mor- 
ton. "He sent me a wire from Marseilles. I got 
it this morning." 

"As near home as that? " said Sir Ronald Rempton, 
" I 'm very glad to hear it. He ha^ been away a long 
time." 

"A fine type of Englishman, " the General declared, 
straddling in front of the empty hearth. "Too much 
of the wanderer about him, however. Very unlike 
his father, very. " 

Moving to an armchair, Mr. Bentham settled him- 
self comfortably and prepared for gossip. 

"You are mistaken there, Miles," he declared, 
"wandering is in the Carfew blood. I Ve managed 
the family business for years, since I came into the 
firm, and before that I used to hear my old father 
talk about it. They all wander ; they are all tmsettled. 
The old squire was just the same when he was yotmg. 
He married, and his wife made him settle down. " 

"Young Carfew is an exceptionally able man," 
said Sir Ronald precisely, pla3ring with the forks on 
the table. "I think, perhaps, that it is a pity he has 
not contributed something to human knowledge. 
His experience as a traveller must be enormous, and 
he has the ability to interpret what he has seen. " 

"Did very well at college, didn't he. Sir Ronald?" 
the General asked. 

"Brilliantly," replied the other. 

The big solicitor in the armchair, the family lawyer 
of the Carfews, chuckled contentedly; personal topics, 
it would seem, were very much to his liking. 

"That 's a stock way of putting it, " he murmured. 
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"For some reason or other, Miles, you seem to think 
that a good degree is the stamp of a man's worth. 
It isn't. I took a good degree myself. " 

The two older men laughed politely ; Morton lolling 
in his chair watched the discussion without comment; 
but the solicitor continued more seriously, putting 
his case. 

" I had no intention to joke, " he said. " I cite my- 
self as a case. I got my degree, a better one than most 
men, and I stepped into my father's business in due 
time, but I defy any one of you to show any sign of 
brilliance in my career thenceforward. " 

"This seems gratuitous modesty, Bentham, " Gen- 
eral Miles suggested. 

" Not a bit of it, " returned the solicitor. " Matter 
of common observation. I 'm successful, highly 
successful. Once, however, I was exceptional. There 
you have it. Any man, above a certain standard of 
intelligence, can take a first-dass degree — that 's 
what you call doing brilliantly, if you want to be 
polite — provided that he works for it and doesn't 
suffer from nervousness in the examination. The 
business necessitates neither enterprise nor origin- 
ality. Real success in life does; that is why your 
brilliant schoolman so often disappoints his admirers 
afterwards. " 

The soldier before the hearth shifted his position 
somewhat impatiently, at the same time brushing the 
lapels of his coat. 

"Yes, yes," he agreed, "that is true enough; but 
you take me up short for nothing, Bentham. I simply 
stated that young Carfew had done very well at 
Cambridge. He did. Well ? " 

"This," Mr. Bentham argued, "to judge Carfew 
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by his degree, in any way at all, is simply absiird. 
He hasn't a trace of the scholar in him; he is a very 
original and a very independent man. " 

"So are some scholars, my dear Bentham," inter- 
posed the physician quietly. "But your point, 
which is quite true, doesn't aflEect my suggestion that 
Carfew might do more with his life. " 

Mr. Bentham's murmured "Who mightn't?" was 
drowned in a sudden outburst from the sculptor. 

"More than what?" he cried excitedly. "More 
than hve it? Show me a single man of your acquaint- 
ance, Sir Ronald, who can show a finer profit of his 
life than Tony Carfew, and I '11 climb down. Why 
the man does things while we talk of them. He lives 
while we dream of life. He sees things while we read 
of them. He is getting more out of the business than 
we ever do. He is making his own way for himself. 
His life is his own, not the pale reflection of a thousand 
others. " 

Sir Ronald, without making any reply to this 
outcry, smiled across at Mr. Bentham, who sat chuck- 
ling in his chair; but General Miles fell upon his enemy 
with gusto, making use of a fine manner of command. 

" Do you imagine, young man, " he demanded, " that 
other people are incapable of doing the same thing? 
I would have you know that I, personally, have done 
things, as you would call it, and that I am not a pale 
reflection of a thousand others. A pale reflection, 
indeed! I may not have succeeded, but I have always 
endeavoured to live my own life according to my own 
standard." 

" Not a bit of it, " answered Morton, enthusiastically 
ignoring his opponent's apoplectic appearance. * * You 
have always endeavoured, partly successfully, I 
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understand, to lead the Kfe of a soldier. That 's a 
very different thing.'' 

** Do you wish to imply, sir, " thundered the General, 
"that a soldier is incapable of living his own life; 
that he must be, in short, a pale reflection?" 

Morton, delighted at the encounter, replied eagerly, 
beginning to walk the room. 

"There is no must about it," he declared; "al- 
though it does usually happen that way. The vast 
majority of you soldier-men are simply concerned with 
the officer and gentleman racket. I daresay it 's a good 
enough ideal in its way, but it must grow monotonous 
avoiding every idea that the service chooses to label 
bad form. " 

Thereupon, as if the routine of the business was 
well-known to them, Morton and the General retired 
to the other end of the room, each urging his point 
without listening to his adversary's reply: the one 
commanding, hectoring, somewhat hesitant to find 
his words, using dignity to help him, the other voluble, 
intolerant, making a great show of gesture, they settled 
with tmdisguised content to the argument, the point 
of which swimg about like a wind-vane in gusty 
weather. The spectacle was now so conmion in the 
Tobacco Club that members had ceased to regard it, 
so that Mr. Bentham and Sir Ronald Rempton dis- 
cussed affairs of business without giving any attention 
to the disputants. 

While the two opponents still argued a dozen 
different points with tmdiminished ardotir, the physi- 
cian and the lawyer finished their gossiping, and the 
former went off homewards without seeking to inter- 
rupt the dispute. Left to himself Mr. Bentham 
picked up a newspaper, glanced at it, let it fall upon 
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his knees, and leaned back in his armchair, sucking 
occasionally at a cold pipe, his good-humoured, easy 
face shadowed and anxious, an older, sadder man than 
the jovial person known to his friends. For ten 
minutes or more he stared before him, seeing diffi- 
culties that he kept from the world of his acquaint- 
ances, and gaining little oomf cnt from the sight of them ; 
then, as the General and yotmg Morton finished, for 
the moment, their altercation, he closed his eyes, pre- 
tending sleep. 

" Ha, Bentham, " cried the officer, coming round the 
solicitor's chair to the hearth-rug, ''taking a nap. 
Well, it 's getting on. Time we were all in bed. Com- 
ing my way?" 

"Eh!" murmured Mr. Bentham, stretching him- 
self, "I believe I did doze for a moment. No, I 'm 
not coming with you to-night. Miles. I '11 walk a 
little way home with yotmg Morton ; I 'm out of town 
to-morrow and I want to speak with him. " 

Morton nodded, and the three men made their way 
out of the club. 

"By the way," said the General, as they stood a 
moment on the pavement before separating, ''I met 
that girl who married Gillanby — Rempton's niece, 
isn't she? — at lunch to-day. " 

Mr. Bentham yawned politely; he seemed very 
slightly interested in the subject. 

"I often see her," said he, "what of her?" 

"She is getting herself talked about," General 
Miles announced, glancing at Morton; "I shouldn't 
be surprised if Gillanby had some trouble with her 
before long." 

"What an infernal gossip you are, General," 
answered Morton, rather hotly, "I 've known her a 
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good few years — ^nothing wrong about her. Par 
more likely that Gillanby is giving her trouble. He 's 
an absolute wrong 'un, and old enough to know better." 

The General smiled, scenting further dispute. 

"As I showed you just now," he began, "I 'm not 
an old-fashioned man. I hold open views. When, 
however, a girl marries a man old enough to be her 
father and shuts her eyes to a perfectly well-known 
reputation; when, in fact, she sells herself to a rich 
baronet, she ought to hold by the bargain. It 's all 
very well to talk to me about marriage being — r-'* 

"I 'm not talking to you about marriage, " Morton 
cut in, shortly, "and what 's more I 'm not going to. 
Have it any way you like, General, I *m off. Good- 
night. '' 

Thereupon he hurried down the street, followed, 
rather pufl&ly, by Mr. Bentham, who bid the disap- 
pointed soldier a hasty farewell. When they were 
round the comer into York Street, making for the 
Buckingham Palace Road, and secure from pursuit, 
Mr. Bentham and Morton dropped into a quieter 
pace, at the urgent request of the former. 

'* Remember what a stomach I have to carry with me 
these days, Michael," panted the solicitor, "I can't 
run along like that. Dear me, I 'm dreadfully out of 
condition. My walking, as well as my climbing days 
will soon be over. Horrid. " He sighed, not without 
amusement at his own condition; then added: "You 
had tmdiluted Miles this evening, and plenty of it. " 

Morton swung his stick laughing, appealing half 
earnestly to know what he should do to stop it. 

"Keep your mouth shut," Mr. Bentham told him. 
"You 're as bad as Miles himself; you will talk." 

"You know," pleaded Morton, "that I can't help 
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it. I 'm made like that. I curse myself for answering 
him, and go on answering just the same. Yet, " he 
added with candour, "he 's a nice old boy, when he is 
oflE his hobby-horse. " 

Mr. Bentham did not reply, and the two fell silent. 
The streets were already deserted, except for an occa- 
sional policeman trjring the doors of shops and houses 
to occupy the time till his relief; the night was fine 
and still, so that the pavement rang crisply to the 
footsteps of infrequent pedestrians; the hum of 
distant traflSc was silenced, and that nocturnal band, 
who in the small hours invade the streets with brooms 
and hoses, the only workers to be met with. The 
portly solicitor, the remnant of activity still to be 
discovered in his walk, a decent esteem for his own 
appearance noticeable in the angle of his hat, carrying 
a neatly rolled umbrella, went on his way silent and 
thoughtful, while his companion, less fashionably, 
but more picturesquely clothed, occupied himself 
with the idle business of observing the aspect of the 
streets. 

Opposite Victoria Station the lawyer hailed a cab. 

"You 're not very amusing to-night,*' he announced, 
pausing with his foot on the step. ''The truth of the 
matter is that I only came with you to escape our 
military friend. If, — " he smiled as at a familiar 
joke — **you apply at the ofiice during the next two 
or three days for an advance on your half-yearly 
cheque, I have told Green to arrange it. Good- 
night." 

"Oh," said Morton, "I '11 be round right enough 
to-morrow or soon after. 'Night. " 

Making his way to Chelsea the sculptor gave him- 
self wholly to the impression of the moment, to the 
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enjoyment of light and shadow in the streets, to 
speculation upon the interiors behind lighted windows, 
to the handling of those fancies bom of casual obser- 
vation which are the serious business of the artist. 
At the comer of Smith Street he paused, allowing 
himself a full draught of the beauty of the night. A 
late moon had risen above the housetops, flooding the 
poor scene with its amazing glory, softening, obscuring, 
making of ugliness and squalor a picttire very beauti- 
ful, obliterating details, changing by immortal alchemy 
squat clmnney-pots to bars of shadow breaking a 
perfect sky, charming drab slates to silver, lending to 
mean tenements, to poster disfigured walls, to dirty 
woodwork and discoloured yellow brick something of 
calm and dignity. His head thrown back, so that he 
might observe her riding tritmiphant in the pale sky, 
Morton watched the moon silently for some moments; 
then, his mind nicely drugged with beauty, filled with 
the comfortable conviction that he should one day 
express himself clearly to the world, he turned and 
made for the side streets and his own quarters. 

Letting himself into the house where he had lately 
settled, which bore a perfect similarity to its neigh- 
bours on either side, he made his way along a narrow, 
stuffy passage, up three flights of stairs inadequately 
lighted by badly placed gas jets, turned, at this hour, 
so low that their illumination was no stronger than a 
farthing dip, and arrived at his own studio. The room 
exhibited no sign of marked originality in the matter of 
its furnishing. Either on account of the character of 
the tenant, or else by reason of the insufficient means 
of that same gentleman, which kept him from the 
expense of redecoration, the place was, in its main 
features, the fellow to a score of its kind. A fine 
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litter of books and papers, inconsequently purchased 
at second hand, for the most part, by a man of un- 
settled taste in reading, cheap furniture and little of 
it, the implements of the sculptor and the draughts- 
man, pipes and tobacco tins, odd packs of cards, 
and, hospitably ranged along the wainscot behind 
the door, a dozen or more of bottled beer: such ordin- 
ary equipment would attract the attention of the 
casual visitor to the studio. 

Morton entering his quarters with a certain noisy 
impetuosity that was his habit, discovered the place 
lighted and occupied. A tall man, comfortably 
spread in the largest armchair, read and smoked at 
his ease; but at the noise of the owner's retiun 
threw down his book and rose, smiling, to greet his 
host. 

**Tony!" cried Morton, seeming mighty astonished, 
"what a weird bird you are. When did you turn up? 
How are you? I 'm awfully glad to see you back. " 

"I thought," replied Carfew, his eyes scanning the 
man in front of him, observing his appearance, "that 
I would drop in and have a look at you. You '11 be 
a man soon, Mick. You shouldn't keep these late 
hours though, too young.'' 

Fetching a bottle of beer from the row upon the 
floor, and getting a glass from a cupboard, Morton, 
seeing that Carfew had already fotmd the whiskey 
for himself, settled upon a sofa in comfort. 

"That's all very well," he annotmced cheerfully, 
"boys will be boys, you know. But it doesn't 
explain your conduct. To-day is Wednesday. You 
wrote saying that you would arrive at Southampton 
on Friday. What are you doing here then?" 

Carfew turned to tap his pipe upon the bars of the 
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empty stove; he was a man of leisurely movements, 
conve3dng the impression of great physical strength 
and activity, held in reserve. 

"Well," said he, "I have been reading — the works 
of Monsietir de Maupassant, with which your room 
seems stocked; I am now talking to you; and I 
shall be, very shortly, going back to my hotel. " 

"Lord ! '* Morton answered, " yotir wit seems to have 
sharpened at the Back of Beyond, or wherever you 
have last been. But don't talk rot about going, 
you 've only just arrived. " 

"Nevertheless," Carfew assured him, slipping his 
pipe into the pocket of his coat, "I am going. I 
came overland from Marseilles; stopped a night in 
Paris, where I fell into the hands of old friends, who 
kept me out of my bed until daylight; and came 
over this afternoon. I was nearly asleep when you 
did condescend to come home." 

Not all the protests of Michael Morton could move 
him from his purpose, although the owner of the studio 
was loud in his denunciation of such abominable 
conduct, and entreated for at least a half hotir of 
talk, finally falling back upon the device of asking 
his guest questions in the hope of luring him into 
discussion. Carfew, however, avoided all such traps; 
settled a meeting for the following day at lunch-time; 
and edged his way to the door. There he stopped a 
moment looking rotmd him, staring at the tokens of 
the sculptor's trade. 

" I have been looking at some of yotir efforts, Mick, " 
said he, upon a sudden serious note; "there is some- 
thing in them, I should fancy. You 're — " he 
hesitated somewhat — "you 're serious at the game? 
It means something to you, something important, I 
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mean, a goal, an object, the aim and purpose of your 
interesting existence?" 

There was no hesitation about Morton's reply, 
although he spoke with a certain diffidence, suspicious 
of any suggestion of laughter. 

"It means everything, '* he declared, "every blessed 
thing that *s creditable in me. Sounds idiotic when 
this" — ^waving his hand round — "is all that I can do; 
but it 's true. " 

"Fortunate infant," murmured Carfew, "I wish 
I were in your place. " 

Whereupon he made oflF down the narrow stairs, 
followed by his host, who still sought to charm him 
back to nocturnal conversation. 



CHAPTER n 

THE family of Caxfew, of Caxfew Court in the 
County of Devon and close neighbour to the 
Cornish border, has a creditable record, has main- 
tained through several centuries positive as well as 
negative virtues, and has exercised such an influence 
as belongs to it on wider fields than the family estates 
and a small circle of polite society. Carfews, both man 
and woman, have wandered much about the world, 
have done strange things in stranger places, have fre- 
quently earned distinction, and occasionally notorious 
disgrace, once or twice something approaching fame, 
but always throughout their history have shown 
^ liking for action and a decent standard of in- 
telligence. 

In Elizabethan times, before which the family 
records are somewhat dim and imaginary on points 
of fact, the Carfews threw themselves into the business 
of naval enterprise with all the enthusiasm of bom 
pirates, and although several of them were killed — 
one, at least, who died in the house of a noble Spaniard 
in the Indies, under circumstances which show him 
addicted to deeds of gallantry in both senses of the 
word — the main result for their house was a strength- 
ened reputation and, by all accounts, a fattened 
purse. 

With Charles I they had suffered; under the Com- 
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monwealth they had shown themselves a persistent, 
though possibly a minor ntiisance to the government 
of the moment; at the Restoration they enjoyed a 
decent measure of royal patronage, disastrous, it 
would seem, for one of the Carfew ladies, and a very 
marked diminution in their income. The Hanover- 
ian succession they accepted as a family, but like many 
of their neighbom-s, reserved to any individual 
member, the head of the house excepted, the right to 
follow the Stuarts. A certain prudence, possibly due 
their impoverishment, would seem to have got hold 
of them at this period, for they left the '15 alone and 
were only represented in the '45 by a single male 
cadet, who reached Culloden but never left the field, 
and by one girl of the house, who, it is scandalously 
suggested, could not resist the temptation of following 
her exalted cousin — the relationship being of fact and 
not avowal — ^in his ill-generalled raid, whose subse- 
quent history is, however, lost to the family. While 
the direct line of Carfews was thus resting, or engaged 
in lawfully fighting for their country — there was a 
Carfew with Marlborough in the Low Countries — 
or occupied in private adventures, the family tree put 
forth a bishop, a man of whom little is known beyond 
the facts that he wrote elegant sonnets to ladies of 
quality of his acquaintance, that he invested very 
fortunately in lands in the neighbom-hood of Holbom 
Bars, and that he died without lawful issue, duti- 
fully leaving the greater part of his possessions to the 
head of the family. This prelate, of whom so little 
record has survived, although there lingers a super- 
stition that he was very eloquent in the pulpit, was 
of the first importance to his descendants, for his 
thoughtful or lucky investments settled the finances 
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of the family, changing them, as London grew, from 
country gentlemen dependent upon the income of 
their estate in Devon, and generally upon the border- 
land of debt, to persons of very comfortable wealth, 
and finally, without ever a hand's turn on their part 
to account for the income, brought to them enormous 
riches. 

The possession of great wealth affects men very 
diflEerently; the inheritance of a fortune may make or 
mar a man's career; but it will scarcely leave him 
where he was before, either in the matter of his occu- 
pations or amusements, or in his relations with his 
neighbours. A poor man suddenly grown rich will 
often see the world grow dim and ugly before his eyes, 
and thenceforward go about his business consumed by 
suspicion, imagining the whole company of his former 
acquaintance banded together to despoil and sponge 
upon him; or being more jovially inclined, he will 
start upon the spending of his fortune in a spirit of 
fine generosity, will entertain his friends lavishly, 
and will succeed in frightening them out of his pre- 
sence by the bestowal of favours which they are 
unable to return. In either case he is almost certain 
to find his course shape itself differently from his 
expectations, and should certainly prepare himself 
for a change not only in his way of living, but in his 
outlook upon life as well. Since, however, the habit 
of being rich soon settles on a man — although to 
grace riches would seem, in the critical judgment of 
the impecunious a very rare achievement — ^he may 
reasonably expect to accustom himself to his new 
condition without a long apprenticeship, but should 
realise from the outset that this new gentleman with 
the fat balance at the bankers is not at all the same 
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person as the fellow who was often overdrawn. He 
may wish to be, he may even declare himself with 
heavy emphasis to be unchanged, but his neighbours 
at large will laugh at him and demonstrate, sooner or 
later, that such talk is folly, and that prosperity, 
meaning thereby riches, marks a man like stuttering 
or a taste for drink. 

The Carfews, becoming rich, set about occupying 
themselves as rich men for their amusement and their 
profit. As their income grew, which thing it did 
steadily, they turned to finding positions of importance 
for themselves and their sons. Having no fancy for 
politics and little for titles they shtmned statecraft 
and party struggles. Action being very favoured by 
the breed, they became sailors and soldiers with a 
certain regular intermittency, doing nothing tradition- 
ally, but following their individual fancies; admirals 
and generals, together with colonial administrators, 
in later times, and diplomats grew common in the 
family, and were known as men of distinction in other 
circles than their own. In nearly all the wars, large 
and small, of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
Carfews had fought, and in many they had died: 
on the heights above Quebec, at Trafalgar, Ligny, 
Inkermann, and in the Mutiny, so that the family 
mausoleum was like a list of dates in a child's history 
book, and showed a tabled record of the absent dead. 
Yet despite a record so honourable, in face of the 
possession of many remembered names of men of 
peace as well as warriors, for the Carfews had bred 
sons of a quieter habit, judges, foreign ministers, 
and, rarely, sober scholars, there had been bom to 
them no man of the first distinction, no single child 
of the family in all their long line who stood clear of his 
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fellows, to whom, properly, the attribute of greatness 
could apply. The level of achievement by their 
blood was very high, but it ran almost unbroken upon 
the upper side, with never a man of all the house to 
stand out alone before the world, secure in his accom- 
plishment, the doer of work undone by other men, the 
master of an unforgotten name. 

So they achieved their destiny, combating some 
inherent disability that kept them from the highest 
things of all, very much beyond the average deeds of 
their rank and class: often useful to the commimity 
in some set labour, always active, men of high in- 
telligence and genially disposed, of wide sympathies 
and decent wit, they had formed a habit of wandering 
the world in youth and, if they journeyed thus far, 
marrying late in Ufe, selecting their wives carefully, 
and watching thenceforward, but without amusement, 
the shaping of the next Carfew. 

Charles, the living head of the family, had followed 
the usual course of his ancestors, had chosen adminis- 
tration rather than military service as his career, and 
after a reasonable period of youthful detachment and 
wandering, had served many years as the representa- 
tive of England in various quarters of the Empire; 
during this period he had married a girl, the daughter 
of a Devon neighbour, of excellent breeding, some 
beauty, and a fair supply of wit, with whom he retired, 
at the death of his father, a Colonel Anthony Carfew, 
to his estate, where he occupied himself with the 
business of a country landowner, the writing of 
several very readable books of travel, and the edu- 
cation of his two sons. Having done and seen many 
things of interest while still a young man, he dropped 
very easily into leading a placid existence, and, since 
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beyond the management of his lands and the mainten- 
ance of his position as a man of intelligence as well as 
birth he had no exacting interests, he had the appear- 
ance of content. Being near forty at the time of his 
marriage, he was already somewhat advanced in 
years when his sons reached manhood, and the tmex- 
pected death of his wife, a woman very much his 
jimior, left him not only saddened but lonely, without 
women's company, there being no daughters to the 
marriage, about the house. Settling into a well- 
worn groove of life, he had experienced a great un- 
happiness in the death of his younger son, Basil, 
who succumbed to enteric while in the China seas. 
This Carfew, who would seem to have inherited little 
but the name, was a man of fixed purpose and enthu- 
siasm, unlike his brother or his father somewhat slow 
in speech, yet moving deliberately forward to a 
recognised goal ahead; during his short life he had 
shown himself a capable man and at times a brilliant 
oflScer, so that when he died at the age of six and 
twenty, the Navy lost a servant who had likely been 
of great service to her. This enthusiasm for his 
profession as the business of his life had been fully 
recognised by his father and his brother, who possess- 
ing no such quality themselves had set a high value 
upon it, holding the Carfew who boasted such an 
attribute a finer man than most of his line. So old 
Mr. Carfew wintering his life out in Devon, and his 
son and heir wandering with little object about the 
world, did not fail to tell themselves, when the news 
of Basil's death reached them, that the wrong man had 
gone, that the family had lost one who promised to do 
more than an occasional brilliant act, whose Ufe,'lived 
out, had likely showed some lasting accomplishment. 
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And realising this the two last Carfews held their own 
doings under a more critical survey, but did not alter 
their way of life on that account. 

Anthony Leigh Carfew, the heir to a great fortune, 
to large estates, and to the headship of an ancient 
and almost extinct family, was, in the noble phrase that 
labels a man the irresponsible imitator of his ancestors, 
a true son of his fathers. At school he had behaved 
much as his fellows, and if he had exhibited any sign 
of exceptional ability the circumstance was not pro- 
claimed abroad; at Cambridge he had contrived to do 
many things, amongst them to lay the fotmdations of 
a real education, and to allow himself a large amount of 
leisure in which to cultivate a wide and mixed acquain- 
tance. He would in after years acknowledge his debt 
to the University: sa3dng that he owed to her his 
acquaintance with higher mathematics, a luxury 
entirely tmused by him in later life, his knowledge 
of the approximate strength of various alcoholic 
liquors, and the belief, which without these three 
years he would never have entertained, that behind 
the scholar there sometimes exists a man. Besides 
these valuable acquisitions he had gained what many 
others gain from the same source, an apprenticeship 
to life and to thought, and with it a certain breadth of 
view and ready sympathy. Which last gift the 
university will often give to those who pass a moment 
of their lives under her care, which, on the other 
hand, she will inexorably take back again, together 
with other attributes not of her bestowing, from those 
who stop with her. 

When Anthony Carfew finally came down from 
Cambridge, those persons who were interested in his 
career informed each other that he would certainly 
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do something, his tutor even suggesting that in view of 
the excellence of his degree and the general promise of 
his work the fellowship of his college might be open 
to him. Carfew, however, promptly annoimced that 
his ambition did not lie along that road; thanked the 
excellent gentleman who had hinted at so great a 
possibility; and was filled with wonder that any 
man should faU so far in reading the main lines of 
character as to have made him such a proposition. 

He was called to the Bar shortly after leaving 
Cambridge, in the capacity of a gentleman who wishes 
to have some title upon a profession, who, however, 
neither desires nor intends to practise law. Being 
then fully equipped for something or nothing, he seri- 
ously faced the problem of what he should do with 
himself, and with his life. A man of considerable 
activity, both of mind and body, he could not tolerate 
the idea of a life about town and other fashionable 
resorts, but was entirely without bias or preference 
in the choosing of his future occupations. During 
the summer after the taking of his degree, he discussed 
the matter with certain of his friends, treating the 
discussion with a fitful seriousness. Off the west 
coast of Scotland, where he saUed with a friend no 
older than himself, a man to whom a political career 
held out imaccountable allurements, he was urged to 
enter Parliament. 

"With your family influence and gold behind you, " 
argued this adviser, "and your native intelligence, 
you could be a cabinet minister soon after thirty. 
It 's positively criminal to neglect such a chance." 

"Why the devil," asked Carfew, sprawling upon 
the deck at his ease, "should I wish to be a cabinet 
minister? I haven't the smallest interest in party 
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politics, and Kttle enough in the principles of govern- 
ment, which so far as I can see, Parliaments consis- 
tently ignore. Besides, I have no axe to grind and I 
hate listeiung to set speeches, or making them. No, 
Tommy, I'm what they call a bad citizen, and I 
glory in it ; the cotmtry can work out its silly, domestic 
squabbling without me." 

Thereupon the political enthusiast called Tommy, 
who at the moment sailed the yacht, let her jibe in 
his excitement, just missed carrying away the port 
back-stay with the crashing boom, and incurred the 
outspoken condemnation of the crew. Two days 
afterwards Carfew, being unable to sustain the flood 
of argument then loosed upon him, fled the yacht and 
returned to London, speculating upon the advantage 
to one's neighbours of having an aim in life. 

Finding Mr. Bentham, lawyer and friend to the 
Carfew fanuly, about to start for the Alps, he joined 
him and spent a month in his company upon the 
Massif de Mont Blanc; there he learned something of 
mountaineering, more of Mr. Bentham himself, and 
nothing at all about his future occupation, except 
that to find any occupation whatsoever would require 
some effort on his part. 

"You see," the elder man had said upon this sub- 
ject, as the pair sat smoking before a hut in the vast 
silence of an alpine night, "I have long denied myself 
the luxury of giving general advice; and I 'am not 
going to break my rule for you. Besides — " he re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth, staring round about 
him, aflPected by the eternal calm of the encircling 
snows — **it seems peculiarly futile to plan and plot 
what a man should do with his life while sitting in the 
middle of a scene like this. " After a minute or two of 
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silence, occupied by both men in pa3dng homage to the 
mountains, he said his last word on the subject, 
quietly, his voice very earnest. ' ' Yet, ' ' he murmured, 
"if you don't find something to struggle and strive 
and fight for, you 're going to be devilish unhappy, at 
bottom. " 

Back again in London, while trying to make up his 
mind whether he should drift through the shooting 
season on a round of visits, he came across an old 
acquaintance, one Henry Mott, whose company at 
Qambridge had occasionally amused him. Mott, a 
journalist of some few weeks' standing, was in the 
fullest ardour of the most youthful social reform, and 
in a fair way to think himself the chosen, although 
unrecognised, saviour of a down-trodden people; 
democracy was to him a god, noisy perhaps but 
certainly infallible, communism, a tyranny un- 
dreamt of in any age labelled that of tyrants, the 
constitution of his heaven, and the word modem, 
forever on his lips, the sacred password that should 
open the gates and admit him to his goal. Apart from 
his professional outcry he was an excellent and harm- 
less person, somewhat handicapped by an unseemly 
lack of any vices and a fierce desire to show himself 
unimpeded by old-fashioned morals, ustially clothed 
in a hybrid costume recalling at once the art student 
and the artisan, and faced at every turn of his road 
with a large natural sentimentality, carefully disguised 
by sterner and less weak-sounding names. He was 
an old antagonist of Carfew, whom he had frequently 
and publicly denoimced as a harmful survival, and 
against whom, he honestly, and quite unsuccessfully, 
endeavoured to feel some resentment. For his part 
Carfew rather enjoyed the society of Mott, respected 
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the honest groping of the man towards a dim ideal, 
and seldom failed to ridicule and attack the propa- 
ganda of this violent missionary. 

The two men met one September evening in the 
Strand, and adjourned to Carfew's quarters in the 
Savoy Buildings. There, after some minutes of gossip 
about mutual acquaintances, Mott suddenly attacked 
the question of his host's future, without warning and 
without excuse, sitting forward in his chair eagerly, 
his shaggy hair almost obscuring his vision. 

"Look here," he said, "what are you going to do 
with yourself?" 

Carfew, more comfortably seated, smiled lazily 
across at his guest, somewhat doubtful whether he 
would treat the question seriously. 

"I haven't the remotest idea," he answered. 
"Any suggestion? Your own line of business barred, 
you tmderstand. " 

"What 's your income?" jerked out Mott, abruptly; 
then corrected himself in haste, before the other could 
make any answer. " I don't want to know of course, " 
he added. "Not my business. But you 're rich, 
infernally rich, aren't you?" 

Carfew nodded, he was much amused. 

" ' A man who secures his luxuries and his ease by 
screwing the last halfpenny of rent from more honest, 
hard-working citizens, a man of intdligence, boasting 
of his pride, who is content to live the life of a parasite,^ 
a cancer in our social system,'" he quoted laugning. 
"That was what you called me on the only ocfcasion 
I visited the college debating society, wasn't it?" 

"Yes," replied Mott doggedly. "You probably 
thought it was bad taste, but I meant it and I still 
mean it." 
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"My dear man,*' Carfew interrupted, "I admired 
you for saying what you thought. You explained that 
it was not a personal attack; you exonerated my 
character; you merely condemned my position. 
The taste of the statement was beyond reproach. 
But go on, I want to hear what you have to say. " 

Mott got to his feet, very much in earnest, an 
tmcouth figure full of vigour and fire. 

**You can laugh, Carfew," he explained, '*in yotir 
place I should do so too, but it's immensely serious for 
you. You 're rich and you Ve got brains — Oh! I 
know exactly the worth of your place in the tripos, 
and I am not referring to that — but they are not 
going to help you. Help you ! Why man, without 
something else it's the damnablest combination that 
ever ruined anybody. You 've got the intelligence to 
pick holes in other people's ideals, to see some faults 
in the finest philosophies, and you've the money to 
let you idle, to let you drop into amused, cynical 
critidism. That 's hell itself for you — pure hell. " 

"Yes," answered Carfew, staring before him, "I 
think it might be. " 

"It is. It is." shouted Mott. "There is no 
'might' about it. I 'm not going to preach Socialism 
to you. I 'm not going to preach an3rthing. I 'm just 
going to repeat what, in your heart, you tell yourself. 
Find something to do, something that involves toiling, 
hours, days, months of toil, tmpleasant, hard, weary 
toil; and find it quickly. What you will do I haven't 
the remotest fancy, for I believe you are without 
ambition; but if you don't do something that binds 
you to work of some sort, as a clerk is bound to his 
office when his wife and family would starve without 
his pay, you 're damned, damned utterly. I wouldn't 
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call you a parasite then, Carfew, I would call you a 
victim, the victim of a system, a rotten system of 
wom-out breeding, and a victim paying the devil of a 
big price of suflEering too. " 

Carfew, pondering this talk during the next few 
weeks, realised that Mott had come very near to an 
accurate statement of the case. Despite the best 
assurance he could offer himself, he was a man without 
ambition, without, even, settled aims of any definite 
kind ; and a life of idle drifting seemed to menace him. 
Lacking any character of the fanatic, without which life 
can scarcely faU in showing itself somewhat flat and 
grey, he steered a safe cotyrse well clear of storms of 
passion, developed a trick of laughing at himself when 
he discovered that gentleman, rarely enough, to be 
holding serious views, and was appalled, more often 
than he cared to reckon, at the emptiness of his own 
career, yet perfectly ignorant of any satisfactory way 
of filling it. 

Soon after his conversation with Henry Mott, 
being still full of hope that he might find an occupation 
to engage his interest, he started upon a purposeless 
voyage to India ; met on board ship an acquaintance 
who was destined for the Malay Straits as the pro- 
moter of a private botanical expedition; suggested 
that he should join the enterprise, offering to bear a 
very generous share of the expenses; and finding his 
offer quickly seized, passed nine montha wandering in 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, without, however, arriving at an3rthing more 
than a passing interest in the purpose of the expedition. 
Yet the business turned out satisfactorily in one re- 
spect at least, for Carfew discovered through it a means 
by which he might find occupation^ In the diiSculties 
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of travel, in facing physical dangers, in scheming 
and plotting to overcome the thousand obstacles of 
camp life in remote places, in mastering sickness and 
fatigue, in showing himself determined to arrive 
without faltering at the goal of the day's or week's 
march, he found a sufficient, at least a sufficing, object 
for his existence. Therefore, the botanical expedition 
ended, he returned to England much taken with the 
idea of travel. To wander being the Carfew habit, his 
father received the explanation of his son's plans 
without surprise, and spoke of them to such of his 
acquaintances as would likely be of use to the boy; 
so, after no more than six weeks in England, Anthony 
Carfew set out again for wilder portions of the earth, 
journeying this time to Central Africa in company with 
two other Englishmen. 

He became known before long as a man whose 
company and financial support were much valued by 
explorers. Upon his short visits home, he was certain 
to meet with one or more offers persuading him away 
again. He arrived speedily at that exalted pinnacle 
of fame where his portrait, occasionally appearing 
unauthorised in the illustrated papers, would be la- 
belled "Mr. Anthony Carfew, the well-known explorer." 
Finding the business constant in its interests, he hel4 
to it tenaciously, gaining the reputation of a man 
singularly determined and full of enterprise. His 
good htunour, his easy-going temper, his firmness on 
occasions, his courage and endtirance at all times, and 
his intelligence in fighting the difficulties of the mo- 
ment, brought him respect and something stronger than 
mere comradeship from the men who travelled with 
him; so that in clubs at home, where former com- 
panions of his discussed him in his absence, a stranger 
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had probably grown resentful at the outpouring of so 
much praise. "The best fellow I know, " would say a 
man who had been with him in some wild spot, "and 
one of the most useful I ever met with when it comes to 
a tight comer." "Yes," another would answer, "he 
is certainly the man to have with you, if you can get 
him. Man of amazing number of interests too. 
Always enthusiastic; no particular line of his own, 
but as keen as a razor on the whole lot. Extraordinary 
fellow! I only hope that the gods of the wanderers 
guard him for many years to come. " 

For more than twelve years Carfew wandered about 
incessantly, content, imusually healthy, careless of 
everything but the work of the moment when travel- 
ling, tmcertain of the future, inclined to style himself 
a useless fool, artificially maintaining his habitual 
cheerfulness, when taking his short rests. Yet it is 
probable that not one of his fellow-wanderers had 
imagined him as without fixed enthusiasms, or realised 
that, an expedition brought to a successful finish, a 
new map made, a new route opened, Carfew, laughing 
with the best of them upon his homeward voyage, 
felt no happiness at the prospect of a set task accom- 
plished, a cherished aim attained. On such occasions 
he had, however, in reality a hard business of it to 
maintain a hold on laughter and the appearance of 
content; seeing his companions delighting in the joy 
of accomplishment, congratulating themselves, per- 
haps, upon the fruitful outcome of many months of 
endurance and of effort, the fulfilment of many years 
of dreaming, he would realise himself apart from them, 
a man seeking diversion, chancing death and imder- 
going physical suffering because it gave hini work to do 
that, on account of the primeval love of life in all 
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of us, kept him labouring. But having no dreams 
before him, he would see none ftilfilled, and having 
planned no destiny he could not rejoice at the achieve- 
ment of a stage. 

At the age, then, of thirty-five, after three years 
spent in eastern Turkestan, where the members of his 
party had suffered considerably, he had come back to 
London, and already, almost at the moment of his 
home-coming, questioned whether he would be able 
to support existence with any degree of enjoyment 
until the occasion of his next departure. 



CHAPTER III 

AT the hour agreed upon by them the night before, 
Carfew and Morton met at the Tobacco Club 
for Itmch, and consumed the meal to the accompani- 
ment of a great exchange of talk, Carfew refusing, 
in spite of the best efforts that Morton could make to 
dissuade him, any full accotmt of his recent expedition. 

'*You can't expect me," he protested laughing, 
when Morton complained that he answered intelli- 
gent and leading questions in a perfunctory fashion, 
'*to declaim a sort of volume of travel. You'll get 
pieces of my adventtirous career retailed at odd 
intervals, when I want to impress you, Mick, and fill 
you with envy, but I absolutely refuse to attempt a 
narration. What about yourself and art?" 

"I jog along, worshipping the goddess from the 
forecourt of the temple," answered Morton. "Mine 
is what you might call a life of anticipation. " 

''A decentish sort of life too," Carfew suggested^ 
finishing his cofifee, **you seem to thrive on it. " 

** Thrive?" asked Morton. ''Starve is what you 
mean. Poor but indifferent, honest, and very healthy, 
that's me. Shall we go and take a penny chair out- 
side in the park? As I haven't seen you for three 
years or so I don't mind being reckless, and I hate 
sticking tmder a roof this weather. " 

As the two men fotmd chairs in St. James's Park, 
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Carfew noticed that the familiarity of the place 
pleased him. 

"In its moments London is quite a passable dty," 
he said, stariaig lazily at the ducks upon the water in 
front of him. "I 'm leaving it to-morrow morning. " 

"Home?" questioned Morton. 

The other man nodded, then asked an abrupt ques- 
tion. 

"Can you live by your art?" 

"I hope to, in time," Morton replied, resigning 
himself to a topic already painfully worn, "I should 
think that I have at least a sporting chance. " 

Carfew stretched his legs out in front of him, put 
his hands into his breeches pockets, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

"When I went oflE East last time," said he, "you 
were knocking rotmd Paris, doing many things and 
sometimes a little work. The sculptor business 
might have been serious or it might not, I couldn't 
judge. You tell me, now, that it is serious — so much 
the better for you then — ^but you can't say how it 's 
going to pan out? Suppose that, from the bread- 
winning standpoint, it never gets very far?" 

A group of children, inhabitants of the neighbouring 
slums, commenced a shrill dispute at a little distance 
down the path; Morton watched them a moment, 
keeping silence. 

"Suppose," he began, looking at Carfew with a 
smile, "I want to marry'. That is the next question 
of the usual series, I believe. Well, it's a case of pick- 
ing up an heiress, or remaining in a bachelor con- 
dition. Same thing with the bread winning: I may 
manage to succeed, I may fail, anyhow I'm out to try 
my luck. It's not a wise proceeding, perhaps; it 
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certainly does not promise wealth; but I 've yet to 
learn that I 'm a wise man and I * ve quite convinced 
myself that I 'm an artist. I *ve had my friends at 
me. I Ve had old Bentham. I Ve had most of my 
relations, at one time or another. Now you start. 
It 's no good, man, none at all, the thing is done, set- 
tled. At any rate I 'm doing work — ^its worth doesn't 
seem to me to matter so much — that I love. " 

''Many apologies," answered Carfew. *'I never 
meant to join the relations and the other givers of 
good advice; I just wanted to get at the facts. You 
see, with an idle brute like myself there is some 
difficulty in realising that other men do actually 
possess such qualities as ambition and belief in their 
own powers." 

* * Rot, ' * interrupted Morton. ' * You won't persuade 
me that you haven't got just as much ambition as I 
have. Why on earth, otherwise, shoujd you do the 
things you have done, risk your life and your bodily 
comfort up and down the world?" 

A shadow of displeasure crossed Carfew's face at 
this reply, and he turned his head away, looking at 
something in the direction of the Horse Guards Parade. 

"We'll cry quits, Mick," said he. "What 's the 
news at home?" 

Morton laughed ; he recognised that the subject was 
not open to discussion, but wondered why it should 
be avoided. 

"News," he cried. "I never have any. Cows 
have calved, I suppose, mares foaled, villagers been 
bom, the same or others have died: that 's about the 
size of it. I only go home occasionally now. " 

"And how are our respective parents?" asked 
Carfew. 
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''Mine is just about what he has been any time in 
ten years." replied Morton. "He trots round the 
parish, looking after his flock and giving them pretty 
sound advice. Confotmd it, Tony, if his parishioners 
don't respect the old man, they ought to. He's a 
fine parson." 

"The old variety, Mick. They don't breed 'em 
now. How is my father?" 

The group of children were still noisy, three small 
girls avenging the wrongs of their sex upon a slightly 
larger boy, who showed a fine turn of abuse combined 
with considerable bodily agility; Morton kept his 
eyes upon them while he answered the question. 

"I have a sort of impression, " he said, picking his 
words, "that he is not too fit. Showing his age, I 
suppose you wotdd call it. He doesn't get about as 
nauch as he used to. " 

"He is over seventy," Carfew stated; "but I 
gathered something of what you are sajong from his 
letters. He never suggests that he wants to see more 
of me, yet I have a pretty good suspicion that he would 
like me to stop at home. Shall we get along? " 

As the two men walked towards the Mall, stopping 
for a moment on the bridge over the water to observe 
certain youths manoeuvring a boat with no skill, 
they kept silence. The day was fine and the sun hot, 
the usual crowd of idlers that London never lacks were 
performing their habitual saunter tmder pleasant 
drctm:xstances without, apparently, any added enthusi- 
asm. Nothing, it is to be supposed, can alter their 
stoic calm, but throughout the ages, or tmtil the dty 
disappears, they or their indistinguishable successors 
shall wander the town, in good weather and in bad, 
slowly, without obvious purpose, stopping readily ^'^ 
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stare at sights of small attraction, Italian workmen 
mending roads, living persons seated behind plate- 
glass windows, ducks and swans upon a pond, moving 
always at the same slow pace, lacking the outward 
signs of enjoyment, equally barren of any show of 
discontent, getting somehow through the hours tmtil 
their work begins again. Persons thus engaged in 
loitering while time passes them by may be observed 
by thousands in any of the greater cities of the world, 
but in London only are their faces marked by such 
extreme stolidity. To consider them engaged upon 
philosophic contemplation would be patently absurd, 
to suggest that they are occupied with any thoughts at 
all would be temerarious. A cab-horse fallen down 
and lying placid or a fellow loiterer crushed to death 
beneath a vehicle will disturb them in the same degree. 
When otherwise engaged they are often active and 
vivacious, in the privacy of their own hearthside they 
are, possibly, notorious for their high spirits, but once 
abroad in the streets, promenading aimlessly, they 
stand upon national tradition and show to the world 
a mask of almost incredible dullness. 

As Carf ew and Morton crossed the Mall, the driver 
of a large car, who was accompanied by a lady of 
obviously professional beauty, waved to them, but 
made no attempt to stop. 

'* Gillanby got something in tow as usual, ** remarked 
Carfew. '*How long is the man going to keep that 
sort of thing up; I should have thought that he 
would be sick of it by now. " 

**He apparently did get sick of it," answered 
Morton with some distaste, '* and married. Now he is 
back to the old business again. The man feeds me up 
altogether. " 
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A certain tone of anger in a man who seldom dis- 
turbed himself about other people's morals, made 
Carfew turn in surprise. 

"Whom did he marry?" he asked, watching Morton 
laughingly. '*And why are you so indignant about 
it?" 

"I know the girl," said Morton, considering the 
statement sufficient explanation. 

"Even so," continued Carfew, "that doesn't 
explain much. Whoever chose to marry Gillanby 
must have known what she was getting. There is 
one thing to be said for the man, he has never made any 
secret of his life. " 

Morton walked some yards in silence, clearly 
indignant but afraid to express himself. 

"Anyhow," he answered at last, "they've been 
married under two years, and, as you saw just now, 
Gillanby is running about with some confotmded 
dancing woman. It's not the game." 

"I'm not suggesting that it is," Carfew explained. 
"What is the hardly- treated bride like? Very charm- 
ing, Mick?" 

Come and judge for yourself, " Morton suggested. 

I'm going to call on her presently." 

It was perhaps forttmate for Morton's good temper 
that the two men were separated at this moment 
while crossing the end of St. James's Street, so that 
Carfew's amusement passed unobserved. For to 
happen upon the boy he had left a student in 
Paris three years before obviously championing the 
cause of a yotmg wife against her elderly and 
reprobate husband, caused him a certain amount of 
entertainment. 

"Right, " said he, as he joined Morton on the farther 
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pavement, "111 come and see your paragon, Mick. 
Gillanby being a neighbour of otirs at home, I 'm 
botmd to meet her sooner or later. Just as well 
sooner. I must get oS now to see about some stufiE 
of mine that ought to have arrived months ago. See 
you later. What time?" 

In little more than an hour the two men found 
themselves before a small house in South Audley 
Street, enquiring for Lady Gillanby. The butler, 
who evidently regarded Morton as an intimate of 
the family, showed them without delay to a drawing- 
room on the first floor where their hostess was alone. 
She turned from a writing-table at the noise of the 
visitors* entry, coming quickly across to Morton and 
greeting him as a welcome guest, showing herself to 
Carfew as a woman still scarcely beyond the age 
of girlhood, above the middle height, slender, very 
graceful in her movements, having a great mass of 
dark red hair framing her face. 

"If," she cried, addressing Morton, "you had put 
oflE this belated visit a little longer, you would have 
fotmd me gone, Mick. I'm ofif to Devonshire on 
Friday." Then, turning to Carfew, she added: 
"You are Mr. Anthony Carfew, I'm quite sure you 
are. 

"Do you two mean to say that you have met 
before?" interrupted Morton, before Carfew could 
reply. 

Lady Gillanby laughed at his surprise, moved across 
to an armchair, and when the two men had seated 
themselves, began to explain. 

"Haven't you noticed, Mr. Carfew," said she, 
"that Mick will never credit any of his friends with 
the rudiments of intelligence?" 
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Often," Carfew admitted, somewhat amused. 
But, frankly. Lady Gillanby, I don't imderstand how 
you know me. I 'm quite sure I have never met you 
before; I remember faces very well. " 

"You have never seen me before," Lady Gillanby 
assured him. "You surely can't imagine, however, 
that you are not easy to recognise. Your father and 
I happen to be great friends, and I often run about 
Carfew Court, when I 'm down in Devon. " 

" Even so," questioned Carfew, '* I don't see 
how " 

"Oh," cried Lady Gillanby, "I believe you suffer 
from the same fault as Mick. There are at least 
thirty portraits of men just like you at your home,* 
besides your father. You have * Carfew * stamped all 
over you. If I had passed you in the street, I could 
have sworn to you being what you are. " 

Carfew crossed his long legs and settled back in his 
chair. 

"I never realised that I was marked so plainly, " he 
announced, "although, of course, I knew that I 
embodied much of the breed in me. " 

"Much of it! All of it, you mean, " cried Morton, 
not wishing to drop out of the conversation. "Why, 
you 're the sum total of your whole stock, the reincar- 
nation of many dead men. But why," he asked, 
speaking to Lady Gillanby " are you going out of town 
now? I thought you were up here for the season. " 

"Mick!" she answered, spreading out her small 
hands in quick gesture, "you ought to know by this 
time that I am an erratic person. London bores me 
at the moment, therefore, hating boredom, I leave 
London. I 've had a new boat built, and I 'm going to 
sail all day down in Devon. " 
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There was no alteration in her laughing manner of 
comradeship, her soft, easy voice, suggesting a large 
compass of expression, had taken no new tone, yet 
Carfew suddenly perceived that here was a woman of 
character, the mistress, to some extent, of her emotions, 
the possessor of high passions and deep feelings. 

"You're not content," he asked, watching, with 
satisfaction, her great dark eyes lighten at the sugges- 
tion of sailing, "to hang about town and do nothing, 
Lady Gillanby ? I hail you as a sister spirit. " 

"'The Great Adventurer* — that's what the Press 
called you the other day — does me too much honour, " 
replied Lady Gillanby, mockingly. "I'm really a 
very idle person who loves very ordinary amusements, 
and I 've had a shocking upbringing. Ask Mick. " 

"Awful, " agreed Morton. "You were dragged up 
in a society of intelligent people, artists, in the sink 
of iniquity, Paris, by a man who hated polite gather- 
ings and happened to be a genius, your father. " 

The girl bowed in acknowledgment of this descrip- 
tion, laughing gaily at Morton. 

"You 've put the horrid truth rather nicely," she 
allowed. "It's all quite true, Mr. Carfew. I lived 
in Paris imtil I married ; I hardly ever came to England, 
in fact, until then; and I've been a hanger-on 
about studios all my days. My father was Andrew 
Rempton. " 

"The water-colour man!" cried Carfew, with en- 
thusiasm. " I come near, I believe, to really appreciat- 
ing his work. I am desperately keen on getting hold 
of as much of it as I can. Do introduce me to him 
some day. Lady Gillanby; I have always wanted " 

The expression of Morton's face had become so 
significant that Carfew stumbled in the middle of his 
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sentence, and looked across at his hostess to discover 
what he had done. She met his glance, and smiled 
kindly, although all the laughter and amusement 
had left her eyes. 

"My father died just a year ago, " said she, very 
quietly. "You were beyond the reach of all news- 
papers, and all news then, weren 't you?" 

The subject of his travels being offered to him, 
Carfew, somewhat embarrassed, seized it eagerly, and 
until the moment of the two men's departure the talk 
ran upon foreign coimtries. As her guests were about 
to go. Lady Gillanby turned to him, her laughing 
manner quite restored. 

"I shall be interested to see you, " she informed him, 
"in your original setting. You won't be able to 
escape from me, if you stop long at home. I am 
allowed to keep my boat at your moorings, so you had 
better take warning in case you want to avoid me. 
No, " she added hastily, her eyes bright with amuse- 
ment as Carfew was about to reply, "if you make an 
obviously polite answer to that, you convict me at 
once of idiotic chatter. Don't. " 

"I won't," Carfew promised. "I'll say that I 
thank you for the information — ^no more than that." 

When the two men were out of the house, strolling 
towards Piccadilly, Carfew conamented upon his new 
acquaintance. 

"I like your ill-treated wife," said he; "she has 
intelligence and is far too good-looking to be a safe 
friend for a child like you. Besides, there's some- 
thing about her that means she is going to find a lot 
of trouble. She seems a woman who is asking very 
much of life, and intending, also, to get what she 
demands." 
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"Do you call that a fault?" protested Morton. 

"A fault!" Carfew answered, speaking seriously. 
"Who mentioned faults. I call it the final misfortune 
or the greatest of blessings. I don't know which. 
In any case it means pain as well as happiness. " 

"It means living, not existing, " cried Morton; and 
got no answer to his statement. 

A few minutes later, as their ways separated, Carfew 
asked when he should see Morton again, as he was 
going west early the next morning. 

"Well, " said the sculptor, his manner nicely casual, 
" I haven *t been home for a long while now ; I might go 
down for the week-end. Your presence is a rare 
attraction, not to be missed." 

"Precisely," returned Carfew. "Allow me to 
suggest Friday; Friday is a much better day for travel 
than Saturday. Mick, be very careful. Lord! here 
is another child upon the difficult and dangerous path. " 

On top of which sound exhortation he went off, 
laughing. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE quiet of sunset in fine weather had akeady 
fallen, the scents of evening were heavy in the 
air, and the western sky was brilliant with tremendous 
colours. Light airs, scarcely rippling the water as the 
tide made up the Torridge strongly, left the trees silent 
of any whispering, and at the close of the summer day 
the good town of Bideford held to an ancient peace, 
a thing long settled on it. Two small coasting craft, 
half a mile apart, came gently up upon the flood; 
urchins, recently cleaned for the evening, constuned 
bread and jam, the substance of their tea, about the 
quajrs, or, still unwashed, having so far escaped the 
attention of their mothers, kept discreetly out of 
notice; the band of gentlemen who should, presently, 
support the walls about the waterside, while spitting 
in a mood of reverie, were not yet stationed in their 
familiar haunts; the working-day was near its finish, 
the evening hours of recreation scarcely come. 

In the railway station, hard by the bridge of many 
arches that has been disfigured beyond redemption 
by a municipal council without taste and lacking 
shame, the official staflE and three or fotir other persons 
awaited the arrival of the London train. Standing 
somewhat apart, a very imposing figure, slightly 
bending to his years but keen-eyed and alert, wearing 
a light overcoat and holding a silver-knobbed malacca 
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with something of an air, Mr. Carfew attended the 
home-ooming of his son. He replied to the salutes of 
the porters and the waiting passengers with a punctil- 
ious admowledgment of their greetings ; he exchanged 
a few words with those who gave him the time of the 
day; he enquired after the health of the station- 
master's wife, when that official hurried up to inform 
him that the express would be a few minutes late; 
but he remained standing by himself, occasionally 
fingering his carefully-trimmed white beard, a man of 
considerable height and presence, accustomed to 
being observed, accepting deferential treatment as 
his right, very careful to treat others with courtesy. 

As the express made its appearance, he glanced 
rotmd quickly to assure himself that a servant would 
be ready to look after the luggage, and then stepped 
to the back of the platform to be dear of any crowd. 
Anthony Carfew, getting from a carriage to the rear 
of the train, caught sight of his father's tall figure at 
once and hurried up the platform to greet him, 
nodding and murmuring hasty answers to the wel- 
come of many people whom he passed. 

" It is very good of you to meet me, " said he, taking 
his father's hand. "How are you? You're looking 
pretty fit, I'm glad to see." 

''Very well indeed, my boy," replied Mr. Carfew, 
leading the way to the entrance of the station. "No 
need, I see, to enquire of your health. Knocking 
about seems to suit you. The car is waiting ; we *11 
get oS at once, and Buxton can follow with the 
luggage. The truth of the matter is that I 've kept 
your arrival secret; the press have been rather busy 
with your name lately and you *re a bit of a hero down 
here now. I wanted to, avoid any demonstration, 
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knowing yotir views and my own. Right, Denman, 
drive straight off home. " 

The old gentleman, while still talking, had contrived 
to pilot his son into the car in a very short space of 
time and without the least appearance of hurry, so 
that they were already leaving the station before any 
of the passengers had foimd their luggage or gained 
puflScient time to think of shaking the returned ex- 
plorer by the hand. 

While crossing the bridge and climbing the hill upon 
which the town is built, Mr. Carfew made enquiries 
about his son's recent movements; he learned how he 
had decided to come overland from Marseilles and so 
had arrived a day or two sooner than had been ex- 
pected, how the expedition had been successful in the 
main object of mapping tmtravelled land, and how, on 
the other hand, ill-luck had dogged the party from the 
start, bringing them continual discomfort and fre- 
quent hardship, ctdminating in their happening upon 
a cholera epidemic when they had imagined their 
troubles over. But as the car ran clear of the houses 
into the open cotmtry about the Hartland road, the 
two men fell silent, except for an occasional remark 
busying themselves with their own thoughts. An- 
thony Carfew, observing the kindly, dignified old 
man beside him, judged that the last three years had 
brought much change, that the twilight of his father's 
life was growing very near to night, and that beneath 
the calm manner, become less flawless with age, there 
showed signs of trouble, an anxiety not completely 
hid; and the elder man, also noticing his companion's 
appearance, saw the worn eyes of the traveller who has 
journeyed much in imhealthy climates, the lined and 
weather-coloured face, and, against these signs, the 
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evidence of excellent condition. But making a deeper 
scrutiny, he could perceive no change of manner show- 
ing the birth of new interests, or the loss of old ones, 
in his son. Yet neither man, after the first greeting, 
made any reference to the welfare of the other, con- 
tenting themselves with enquiries and with answers 
upon points of fact. 

At the cross-roads above Clovelly the car turned 
to the left, heading for the village of Winlock, where 
the main gates of Carfew Court open upon the vil- 
lage green. Being so near home, Anthony Carfew 
began to post himself in the news of the locality, asking 
and receiving information concerning villagers and 
servants whom he had rarely seen in the past dozen 
years. 

"You will find things very little altered," said his 
father, as they passed the village; "we don't change 
much in this backwater. I 'm glad you remember the 
old people, Tony; you '11 have to stand by your 
obligations to them before very long. " 

"A good many years yet, I hope," answered 
Anthony. 

Pon my word," laughed Mr. Carfew, "I don't 
know whether that pious wish is filial or selfish: 
wandering is a difficult habit to drop. I '11 hang on, 
my boy, as long as I can, so that you can grow tired 
of travel before I go. A devoted parent, eh ! " 

"Excellent," said Anthony, "except when he talks 
about d3dng — a, bad habit, father, which you oughtn't 
to cultivate for another decade. " 

Mr. Carfew smiled, enjo3dng the small discussion. 

"I 've noticed," he replied, "that youth always will 
expect age to have no bad habits. Most unreasonable. 
By the way, Bentham is here on business. I thought 
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I would just warn you, as we shall have to discuss 
aflEairs to-night. " 

Anthony, glancing sharply at his father, noticed a 
certain awkwardness in his manner, as though some- 
thing of importance lay behind the remark; but the 
old gentleman interpreted his glance and replied to 
it. 

" No, no, " he cried, " don't imagine there is anything 
wrong with me, Tony. It 's another matter altogether. 
I will explain this evening." A shadow of sorrow had 
fallen on his face, and it was a moment or two before 
he cotild regain his ordinary geniality. "You will 
have to say a word to these good people,*' he added, 
indicating ahead a group of villagers about the park 
gates; "they think great things of you. " 

The group of tenants, who after their individual 
characters rejoiced in an occasion for formal phrases 
or grinned silently waiting their turn to shake their 
yoimg master's hand, having expressed their welcome, 
the car drove on through the gates and into the park, 
rounding the shoulder of a pine-covered hill, the drive 
dropping steeply, and emerging suddenly on a little 
valley opening to the sea. Here within the confines 
of the hills an ordered beauty reigned; before the eyes 
of anyone stepping from the shadow of the pines that 
sheltered the beginning of the drive the scene would 
spread itself as a picture framed in woodland. The 
little valley narrowed to the Atlantic, so that the sea- 
ward end was no more than a gorge between steep 
cliffs ; a stream, dammed up into pools and fish-ponds, 
cut the floor of the vale into unequal halves, approach- 
ing almost to the foot of the hill on the south side; 
and a great stone house, mellowed with age and lichen, 
stood midway to the shore. The drive keeping south- 
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ward of the stream, ran hidden in the trees, yet 
commanding a prospect of gardens tended by many 
generations of dead gardeners, and planned and altered 
by a host of vanished Carfews. In the shelter of the 
valley flowers grew in a great profusion, filling the 
evening air with their scents, softening their colours in 
the falling dusk; smooth lawns, shaded by old trees, 
stretched pleasantly cool, cut off one from another by 
great hedges of yew ; upon the farther side of the house 
the red brick of a walled garden caught the last light 
from the west; everywhere was the evidence of care 
and attention, yet nowhere was any suggestion of 
formality or of the unimaginative hand of the land- 
scape gardener. A stranger coming here for the first 
time had at once imagined the reality, that the Carfews 
had turned the wild valley to their use and to their 
pleasure, planting flowers and trees where it had 
pleased them, turning the stream to the purposes of 
their will, but levelling and banking very little, leav- 
ing the lie of the land almost imtouched, and shaping 
their gardens to suit the setting in which they had been 
made. 

Anthony Carfew, sitting silent beside his father, 
fallen into a mood of dreaming, looked out upon the 
familiar scene, grown full of deepening shadows, and 
imagined the day when he shotild reign in it, fulfilling 
somehow the traditions of his name. He found much 
that disturbed him in the picture, many chances of 
future tmrest and discontent, but he did not question 
that, unless death stopped him, he wotild, one day, 
come here to watch the approaching finish of his life, 
doing, in much the same spirit, what his fathers had 
done before him. 

The appearance of Mr. Bentham, smoking an 
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enormous briar and luxuriously clothed in a suit of 
ancient tweeds bulging at the pockets and decided in 
pattern, put an end to Carfew's speculation. The 
car came to a stand; the father and son stepped out; 
and, accompanied by their guest, approached the 
house by the gardens. Whatever the nature of the 
business that awaited discussion, it was perfectly 
clear that Mr. Bentham did not intend that it shotild 
aflfect his spirits, or, if it were in his power to prevent 
it, the spirits of his hosts. From the moment when 
he had hailed the car he commenced a running fire of 
talk, commenting cheerily upon Anthony's return, 
adventures, and incurable nomad ways, running oflE 
at a tangent to the state of the gardens, cursing the 
flies upon the roses, working with surprising energy 
and no little skill to change the somewhat serious mood 
that he had at once remarked in the two Carfews. 
His eflforts met with some success; and by the time 
that the men separated to dress for dinner he had 
obtained his way in establishing careless and animated 
conversation, at the cost, however, of showing very 
clearly to Anthony Carf ew that there was some reason 
why, for the moment, serious conversation should be 
shunned. 

Throughout the meal, which the three men ate in a 
great panelled dining-room hung with family portraits, 
the mood of the lawyer prevailed and any trace of 
solemnity, except that habitual to the servants, was 
carefully excluded. When the wine had been set, 
Mr. Carfew ordered the butler to bring the coffee and 
cigars without delay. 

"And, Richards,*' he concluded, addressing the 
portly manservant whose bald head glistened in the 
candle light as though carefully polished, "we shall 
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probably be sitting here rather late. I wish you to 
see that we are not disturbed." 

Then, turning to Mr. Bentham, the old gentleman 
abandoned the appearance of carelessness which he 
had been assuming, and spoke with tmusual emphasis. 

"You are quite certain, Bentham,*' he urged, 
'*that you cannot stop another night with us. I 
should much prefer not to discuss this aflfair the first 
evening that Tony is at home. *' 

"Quite impossible," replied Mr. Bentham, helping 
himself to claret, " I must be back in town to-morrow 
evening. What you Carfews cannot tmderstand is 
that anyone should be under the necessity of doing 
things that are unpleasing merely for the sake of mak- 
ing money. I should like to stop here for a week, 
idling about, but it can't be managed." 

He chuckled in his large comfortable manner in order 
to demonstrate his complete ease and freedom from 
embarrassment, sipping his wine with appreciation. 

"Very well," Mr. Carfew answered to the other's 
lighter mood. "We must take your word for it, Ben- 
tham, that you are as busy as you say. Put the tray 
on the table, Richards," he added, to the butler who 
had returned with the coffee, "we will help ourselves. " 

"Now," asked Anthony, as Richards quietly closed 
the door behind him, "what is this mysterious busi- 
ness? We might be about to disinter a family ghost. " 

Mr. Carfew leaned back in his high armed-chair, 
looking at his son with obvious distress, fingering his 
beard tmeasily, seeming at the moment to touch the 
frailty of age. 

" My boy, " said he in a changed voice, " you hit the 
mark nearer than you think. Bentham," he added, 
"I shotild prefer you to explain briefly the facts." 
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" You mustn't expect a lawyer to be both explanatory 
and brief," laughed Mr. Bentham. ** It 's against his 
nature." Then seeing that he could not gain his 
point that the aflfair shotild be treated with all the 
lightness possible, he turned to Anthony with an air 
scarcely less serious than his host. "I should like," 
he insisted, '*to make one point before I come to the 
facts. It is this: when the telegram annotmcing 
your arrival came, I wished to leave at once, yotu* 
father wished me to stay. I stopped on, obeying his 
wish, as the family lawyer. This matter that we have 
to discuss is of such an intimate character that I had 
much preferred leaving its explanation to your father. 
It is true that we have shared the secret for many 
years, but that does not enable me to feel comfortable, 
even though I happen to be a family solicitor, as a third 
party at this interview. I have consented to be here 
to-night, Anthony, because your father, who is my 
friend as well as my client, wishes it. I ask you to 
believe, however, that I feel the position keenly, that 
I cannot fail to see myself as a stranger, very largely, 
to your feelings, and that, if I take opposite views of 
the affair to your own, as I very probably shall, I 
shall be forced to sustain an unwelcome controversy. " 

Showing tmwonted nervousness for a professional 
man Mr. Bentham ceased speaking, eyeing Anthony 
Carfew uneasily, expecting some answer to his ex- 
planation. Young Carfew, leaning his arms on the 
table, very grave, since the attitude of the other two 
men compdled him to see the matter seriously, 
moved three salted almonds into a line upon the cloth. 

"Whatever you consider it necessary to say," he 
answered, without raising his eyes, "I shall know how 
to take it. I know you sufl&ciently well to realise 
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that you do not thrust yourself unasked into other 
people's business.'* 

"Thank you, " replied Mr. Bentham. " This thing 
is so delicate — so — so very much a personal business 
to be broached between father and son that I attempted 
to explain my presence. " 

Mr. Carfew, sitting with his right hand raised to his 
head, shading his eyes, his elbow on the arm of his 
chair, here interrupted. 

"Anthony," he said; and his son was surprised at 
the grejmess of his face, " I was thinking too much of 
my own trouble. I should have explained that 
Bentham is here out of pure kindness, putting our 
lifelong friendship above his own feelings. " 

"Charles,** cried Mr. Bentham, with an assumed 
brusqueness, " don't talk nonsense. I 've been talking 
nonsense. I *m here because I can explain this matter 
clearly. And now no more talk about it. There has 
been too much about me already. " 

"One moment," interrupted Mr. Carfew, "one 
moment before you begin." Then addressing his 
son he added, almost pleading in his earnestness: 
"My boy, I want you to imderstand that the facts 
of this matter have been known to me from the start; 
your mother hid nothing about which she had any 
knowledge." 

Carfew turned sharply at the mention of his mother, 
stared first at his father, who, looking at the past, 
took no notice of him, then at the lawyer who played 
with the stem of his wine-glass, keeping his eyes 
lowered. A pause, very embarrassing for all three 
men, followed, and was broken by an anxious question 
from Carfew. 

"Does this concern my mother?" 
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"Yes, " his father replied, unmoving; and signed to 
Mr. Bentham to continue. 

The lawyer, now entirely master of his most formal 
manner, his finger-tips together, his heavy face free 
of any trace of feeling, commenced his narrative. 

"You have some knowledge of the world, " he began, 
his manner almost ordering Carfew to follow his line 
of thought; "you will, therefore, try to judge the 
facts on their merits, stripped of any false clothing 
in which you might be tempted to array them. I 
emphasise that warning. Yotu* mother, when she was 
a young girl, in fact when she was twenty years of age, 
one year before she became engaged to, or met with, 
your father, made the acquaintance of Neville Morton, 
brother to the Vicar here, a man about town, who had 
once held a conmiission in the army but had resigned 
it. This man Morton, who subsequently died at 
Boulogne with his affairs very much involved, exer- 
cised a brief, yet very powerful influence on your 
mother, then, of course, an unmarried, inexperienced 
girl. Morton was a gentleman, although a man of 
bad, or possibly weak character, and he did not 
publicly compromise Miss Leigh, as your mother then 
was, in any way; on the other hand, there was, tm- 
doubtedly, a period of intimacy between them." 

"What do you mean by that?*' cried Carfew, sud- 
denly grown white. 

"I mean," continued Mr. Bentham, looking 
anxiously at his host, who sat without moving, his 
hand still shading his eyes, "that on one occasion — 
which was the finish of their acquaintance — the date 
and place of which we have been able to verify, mis- 
conduct took place between them." 

A silence followed upon this statement, when the 
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three men sat without altering their positions, and 
the stillness of the dim room fell heavy on the nerves. 

"Please go on with the tale," asked Carfew in an 
unsteady voice, breaking the silence, not looking at 
his father. 

''Shortly after this incident," resumed Mr. Ben- 
tham, his voice very precise and emphatic, "Morton 
disappeared from English society; almost coincident 
with his disappearance Miss Leigh met your father, 
who was made acquainted with the facts at the time 
of his engagement. Thereafter the matter seemed 
finished, the failure and the fault past and forgiven; 
Morton appeared in Mrs. Carfew's life no more, and 
all knowledge of the unf orttmate mistake was confined 
to the keeping of the two principals and to your 
father. Although he did not acknowledge the fact 
until later, Neville Morton was, at this time, already 
married and the father of one child, a boy. So far as 
we have been able to discover he spent the remainder 
of his life hanging about continental watering-places, 
a familiar figure in the smaller casinos, continually in 
debt, often leaving some town or other with a precipi- 
tancy that smacked of flight. He died fifteen years 
ago, two years after your mother. In a period of 
nearly twenty years he never once communicated 
with her." 

Mr. Bentham paused in his narrative; moved his 
empty coffee-cup a little farther from the edge of the 
table; cleared his throat, and continued speaking with 
the same absence of emotion. 

"Almost immediately subsequent to the death of 
Neville Morton we were made aware of the existence of 
his son. This person whose baptismal name is James 
Bryce Morton, who, however, affects many aliases, at 
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once commenced to blackmail your father, assuming, 
I presume, that a Carfew would be a pa5dng victim. 
Of his antecedents we know practically nothing, of 
his occupations, other than blackmail, little more; 
he exists as an adventurer, working the fashionable 
resorts of Europe for a precarious profit. Judging 
by his handwriting and a certain tone in his cor- 
respondence, he has some education and considerable 
astuteness and impudence. Neither your father nor 
I have ever met him. How he became the possessor 
of this secret we do not know ; that he never attempted 
to use it tmtil his father was dead, augurs, at least, 
that it was not given to him willingly. However, he 
introduced himself to our notice by means of an epistle 
of which the colossal effrontery is only parallelled by 
his later correspondence. He wrote that he was in 
full possession of the facts concerning the conduct 
of the late Mrs. Carfew, that he asstuned that Mr. 
Carfew would wish to keep them from public know- 
ledge, that he entirely sjnnpathised with the desire, 
but foresaw that it wotild miscarry unless he was paid 
the sum of one thousand poimds, on accotmt. He 
added that he did not share the common view of 
blackmail, but considered that anyone, laying claim 
to business instinct, became guilty of culpable negli- 
gence in letting slip an opportunity such as this." 

"You found this man, I suppose, and broke his 
head," cried Carfew, his voice high with passion. 

"We did not," continued Mr. Bentham, allowing 
no change in his manner. " It is one of the privileges 
of the blackmailer to be inviolate in proportion to the 
importance of his secret. We were dealing with a 
man who cotild not be quieted by a broken head. 
We ignored the letter; and waited.*' 
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"Yes. And then?" interrupted Carfew, tortured 
by impatience. "What then?*' 

"Then/' the lawyer explained, speaking with slow 
deliberation, "we had another letter. I carry the 
words in my mind. It ran: *The price has risen to 
two thousand, which shotild be forwarded to the 
above address within seven days. I have in my 
possession an interesting document, about which I 
shall be glad to offer you further particulars at a very 
moderate cost; it is a marriage certificate, duly 
signed and attested, between Neville Morton, widower, 
on the one part,' and Margaret Helen Leigh, spinster, 
on the other.' " 

Before the lawyer or old Mr. Carfew cotild add 
anything to this annotmcement, Anthony Carfew 
had got upon his feet, knocking over a wine-glass in 
his distress, so that the dregs in it stained the cloth 
with a dull red patch. 

"It's not true," he cried piteously; "it can't be.'* 
Then in a lower tone, stumbling, as it were, at the 
words: "Oh, my God, if it were!" 



CHAPTER V 

MR. CARPEW was upon his feet, resolute and 
emphatic, almost before the words were out 
of his son's mouth. 

"No," he cried, moved by strong emotion; "it 
is not true. It is nothing more than a baseless black- 
guard lie, the impudent device of this blackmailer. 
We have complete proof of its falsity. The charge is 
merely absurd. Don't for one moment contemplate 
the imposture seriously. Corroborate my statement, 
Bentham. Name the proofs, man. Tony, my boy, 
for God's sake do not imagine that this thing is true. " 

The assurance in his father's manner, the definite 
character of his statement convinced Anthony Carf ew 
of the falseness of this charge of previous marriage, 
since, whatever the distress that it might cause, he 
knew that the old gentleman would neither juggle 
with the truth nor imply certainty where there existed 
doubt; therefore, his name and position given back 
to him again, he prepared, still somewhat shaken 
from his habitual self-possession, to hear the finish 
of the narrative. 

When both Mr. Carfew and his son had seated 
themselves once more, after the wine-glass, which had 
been upset, was placed upright by the elder Carfew 
with deliberate carefulness, Mr. Bentham continued 
his explanation, having now so strong a hold upor 

6i 
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his professional manner that he appeared altogether 
untouched by the emotions of his two companions. 

**I am sorry," he apologised, "that I made a bald 
statement of fact badly. I forgot, in my desire to 
explain the drcimistances without any ambiguity, 
how nearly this thing touched you, Anthony. How- 
ever, you have your father's word for it, to which I 
add my own. that this marriage certificate is a very 
impudent forgery. We have ample proof of that, 
although, unforttmately we have failed to secure or to 
see the interesting doctunent. " 

'*What reason, then," cried Carfew, impatience 
mastering him, "have you to suppose that such a 
thing exists at all?" 

"We can deduce it from our knowledge of Mr. 
James Bryce Morton, who is, in any case, an able 
scoundrel. " 

"Whom, I understand, you have never seen!" 

"It is possible," argued the lawyer, "to judge 
something of a man's criminal abiUty from his cor- 
respondence. Read this. It will help you to form 
an estimate of the person with whom we deal. " 

Taking from the pocket of his dinner-jacket a 
bundle of papers, Mr. Bentham selected one, and 
handed it across the table. While the other two men 
watched him, noticing his growing indignation, the 
lawyer calmly studying his anger, his father uneasy, 
having some difficulty in avoiding comment, Carfew 
read the epistle. 

"Dear Mr. Bentham" — ^it ran, and was addressed 
from a Posie Restante in Brussels — "Since ours is 
likely to be a correspondence enduring the length of 
your mortal existence, I set aside formality and hail 
you by your name. I trust that you will employ the 
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same mark of intimacy towards myself. You have, 
my dear Mr. Bentham, all the qualities of an excellent 
lawyer. I do not wonder that Mr. Carfew — who 
enjojrs good health, I hope — ^reposes complete trust 
in you. At the same time you have the unfortunate, 
and forensic, disability of avoiding the main point 
at issue. The main point at present between us — 
there are minor ones, to which I shall refer later — ^is a 
question of the prompt payment of two thousand 
pounds (£2000). That sum must be forwarded to 
me within four days; failing this, the name of Carfew 
will become the centre of most imdesirable gossip. 

"Really, my dear sir, you wrong me. Regard the 
profession of blackmailing how you will — ^and I am 
forced by your letters to assume that you have some 
distaste for it — but do not make the mistake, the 
cardinal mistake, of considering the blackmailer a 
fool. In the present deplorable state of the law on 
this subject, he has, I assure you, to be a man of some 
ability, or to suffer, in default, outrageous penalties. 
In my case — ^modesty forbids me to say more — the 
ability is not wanting. 

"I have given this little affair my most serious 
attention; I have even been at the pains of meeting 
Mr. Carfew and his son, Anthony, who may become 
a factor in the case later on — ^much later on, I most 
sincerely hope, since I consider Mr. Carfew an orna- 
ment to English society, and have had great pleasure 
from his volume Travels in the Far East, Apropos, 
he splits an infinitive on p. 432, otherwise his style 
is faultless but somewhat cold. Forgive the digress- 
ion, dear Mr. Bentham, but remember to assure both 
the old gentleman and his son that they would never 
recognise me. I figured on the occasion of our meet- 
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ing as one of the tmnoticed lower-orders, who some- 
times, only sometimes, see and tmderstand. I 
concluded, from this interview, that my enterprise 
would pay me, that the Carfews, ptre et fils, would 
bleed freely before forcing the disclosure of their 
secret. Therefore admire the modesty of my initial 
request ! But I have always been cursed with modesty. 

** You question the authenticity of a certain marriage 
certificate. My dear sir, of course you do! But, 
tmforttmately, you avoid the opportunity of bringing 
the whole matter into court and of proving your point. 
I will be frank with you. The date of the certificate 
is a certain day of February of the same year in which 
my step-mother contracted a bigamous marriage with 
Mr. Carfew. The place of the marriage? Ah, my 
dear sir, where? 

"I notice a vulgar tendency, growing very fast too, 
to advertise all scandals in the press. 'Wife as 
mistress.' 'Unpleasant disclosures: Story of a bogus 
marriage: Certificate produced.* 'Old family's hon- 
our smirched.* 'Heir nameless.* The good public 
would remember that, would glory in it, exult in it; 
and the subsequent 'Charge of Blackmail* poster 
would do nothing to set up again the name of Carfew. 
Again, you cannot deny the misconduct of Margaret 
Leigh, although as a man of the world, you may con- 
done it. That tale of delinquency would make pleas- 
ant reading for the multitude. No, Mr. Bentham, on 
the whole, esteeming the Carfew character as I do, 
the affair looks well for me. I regard it as a safe 
source of income. Remember that you cannot prove 
the certificate a forgery, although, naturally under 
the circumstances, you assume it to be one. 

"Touching the minor points, to which I referred 
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above, I should suggest that, after this payment of 
£2000, Mr. Carfew forwards me, amiually, on the 
first day of January, a cheque for one thousand. I 
regard this as exceedingly moderate, almost weakly 
so, and should strongly advise him to dose with the 
proposal. Should he decide to do so I will give him 
my word, the word of the step-son of his former 
mistress, not to increase the toll — ^unless necessity 
drives me to it. 

"My kind regards to the old gentleman, and to the 
son — ^upon my word, it *s distinctly hard lines on the 
heir. To yourself good health and a case or two more 
Uke this. It all helps, doesn't it? and correspondence 
is so expensive in your profession! If you know your 
business, which I do not doubt, you should be able 
to pay for your annual excursion to the Alps by this 
afifair alone. 

"Perhaps you would be interested to know that I 
am very healthy and, now that I have a settled income, 
am likely to reach a ripe old age. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" J. B. Morton". 

Carfew, having read through the letter, placed the 
typewritten sheets upon the table in front of him; 
altered their position with a certain precise care; 
then, making a great eflEort at self-possession and 
arriving at a manner of laboured ease, addressed the 
lawyer. 

"I should really like to meet this fellow," said he. 
"Impudence carried to this length becomes interest- 
ing. But, " he shouted, his passion suddenly carrying 
him away, "you have done something? You haven *t 
paid this damned scoundrel what he asks? The man 
is in prison? For God's sake, sir, " — appealing to his 
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father — "don't tell me that you have financed this 
criminal all these years, that you have allowed him to 
bleed you successfully? Is there no law that will 
touch him, muzzle him before he can drag our name 
into public?" 

"None, that I have ever discovered," the lawyer 
interrupted. "If there were, we should have used it. " 

Carfew, however, paid no attention to this protest; 
he was wholly concerned with his father, who had 
left the explanation to Mr. Bentham. 

"There was no way out of it except by paying," 
the old gentleman stated. "I need not insist, Tony, 
that publicity had to be avoided. If the aflfair touches 
my wife, it reflects upon your mother also; therefore 
we see alike in the matter. I pay this scotmdrel; I 
shall continue to pay him, since there is nothing else 
to do, in order to protect my name and my wife's 
from any hint of scandal." 

Getting up from his chair, Anthony Carfew started 
to walk the room, his hands in the pockets of his 
jacket, staring at the carpet in front of his feet. 

' * I don't dispute that, naturally, " he argued. " We 
keep scandal quiet at all costs. But can nothing be 
done? Must this man prosper on his infernal black- 
mail? What about this forged marriage certificate?" 
he added sharply, turning to face Mr. Bentham. 
"You have not explained that yet." 

"Excuse me," answered the lawyer, "but I have. 
The explanation is in that letter. It is an additional 
and piu^ely fictitious suggestion. Morton is an able 
blackguard, and has thrown this thing in, out of his 
imagination, as a makeweight, knowing that it will 
require disproving, and that, in order to disprove, the 
facts must all be made public." 
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" But you have disproved? " asked Carfew, failing to 
keep all anxiety from his voice. 

Before Mr. Bentham could reply, Mr. Carfew 
repeated his former assurance. 

** Absolutely, *' he cried, leaning forward in his chair, 
and peering into the gloom where his son stood. 
**We have ample proof that, during the months of 
January, February, and March of the year of my 
marriage, Neville Morton did not leave the Continent 
and yoiu" mother did not go out of England. There- 
fore any talk of marriage between them must fall to 
the ground." 

"You informed this other Morton that you had 
this evidence?" questioned Carfew. 

**We did," replied Mr. Bentham, determined to 
keep control of the conversation, "and we received 
his reply, 'How clever you must be,' written upon a 
post card." 

"If you can stand that sort of thing, I can't," 
muttered Carfew, his voice trembling with passion. 
"I '11 go and find this fellow. I '11 break his infernal 
neck for him, and end the business that way. " 

"You seem determined to force the name of Carfew 
into a prominent position in the newspapers," answered 
the lawyer quietly. "Look at the matter reason- 
ably, my dear boy. It 's not pleasant, but it has to 
be faced. Do you suppose that I, a lawyer and the 
servant of yoiu* family, appreciate dancing to the tune 
of a criminal like this ? I tell you, although neither my 
name nor my honour is involved, there are moments 
when I could cry like an impotent child at the thought 
of that blackguard bleeding us." 

The curtains of the windows had not been drawn, 
and the casements were open to the night, letting in 
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the soft stunmer air; the gardens tinder the light of 
the stars showed shadowy and mysterious, for the 
moon had not yet risen above the hills. Carfew, 
standing in the bay of the window, staring straight 
before him, seeing vaguely the picture ahead, could 
find no road for his thoughts, and, seeking to put 
aside both bitterness and indignation, could arrive 
at no success, but wandered in a mood of confusion, 
shaping visions of his mother, visions with which a 
tale of sudden passion would not harmonise, picturing 
the unknown blackguard who attacked her name, 
and dwelling on fancied moments of revenge. 

Mr. Bentham, now back again to his impersonal 
manner, interrupted his dreaming, and called him to 
the discussion again. 

"I have," announced the lawyer, looking at his 
watch, "to be off very early to-morrow morning; 
I should like to finish what I have to say at once, if 
you do not mind. It may entail a certain amount of 
argument, although I cannot see that we shall gain 
much by talk.** 

Thereupon, with an occasional interruption, the 
reshaping of some phrase by Mr. Carfew, the involtm- 
tary protesting of Anthony, he achieved his explana- 
tion. Describing his efforts to set matters right, and 
his entire failure; detailing certain communications 
from James Bryce Morton, all written with the inten- 
tion to enrage the recipient; and finally annotmcing 
the last demand of the blackmailer for a pajnnent of 
ten thousand potmds. 

It was owing to this final extortion that Mr. Carfew 
had decided to inform his son of the circumstances, 
considering that when so large a sum was involved, 
the heir to the estate should be consulted. That the 
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home-coming of Anthony should coincide so exactly 
with the revelation of this family secret was, Mr. 
Bentham explained, perhaps unfortunate; but, since 
the story had to be told eventually, no more than that. 
The only matter remaining for discussion, he added, 
was the chance, perhaps the certainty, that these 
pajmaents would increase alarmingly, until the for- 
ttme of the Carfews began to be seriously aflEected. 
Beyond the one certain method of quieting this man, 
which was the method of the law and entailed public- 
ity, he saw no end to the aflEair. 

Having put his case with all the formal pompous- 
ness beloved of his profession, Mr. Bentham leaned 
back in his chair and filled a pipe, returning, appar- 
ently with some relief, to the more genial manner of 
his lay character. 

"I can only repeat to you, Tony," he finished, 
"what I have often enough told your father: you 
cannot get rotmd blackmail. Stop it, or pay the 
price asked; there is no middle course. You cannot 
stop it in this case, because in doing so the facts would 
inevitably become known; therefore you Ve got to 
pay. The next move does not fall due until you both 
decide that the toll has become too extortionate." 

" The toll, as you call it, Bentham, can never become 
sufficiently heavy to make me decide to risk exposure, " 
Mr. Carfew interrupted, his manner. impl3dng that 
the point had already arisen between them. "You 
know that. I would rather lose the whole of my for- 
tune than give men the chance of sa3dng things about 
my dead wife." 

The lawyer puflEed at his pipe until the tobacco 
btimed well ; then he rose from his chair and stretched 
himself. 
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"Your business, not mine," he grunted. ''More- 
over, I *m not bound to express my feelings on the 
matter; and I won't." 

"Suppose," suggested Anthony Carfew, "we let 
the matter rest at that to-night. You Ve given me 
all the facts; now give me the time to think them 
over. I may as well add this, " he explained in answer 
to an anxious glance from his fathi; "my mind is 
quite made up on the main point. We keep the 
scandalmongers from my mother's name, whatever 
it may cost us. In regard to that you may consider 
that my views coincide exactly with my father's. " 

Old Mr. Carfew, whose hands had been fumbling 
at his beard in a fashion almost senile while his son 
spoke, now stood up, making no secret of his relief. 

"You understand, Bentham, " he repeated, "we are 
agreed about this. We can talk about it again 
when you return. " Then in a lower tone, speaking to 
his son : "I could not oflFer any suggestion that would 
not have been an insult to you, but I did not doubt, 
my boy, that you would take, without a moment's 
hesitation, the decision that you have. " 

Very shortly afterwards the lawyer announced his 
intention of retiring for the night, pleading that he 
had papers to look through which he would read in 
his own room; and, giving his host an assurance that 
he would be back in a few days, left the father and son 
together. 

The two men left to themselves made no attempt to 
reopen the discussion that had just been closed, but 
walked together on the terrace along the seaward 
side of the house, enjoying the warm evening and 
gossiping idly about the estate. Neither man being 
at any pains to foster the conversation, talk soon 
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stopped between them, and they paced the terrace 
side by side in silence. The moon had just cleared 
the farthermost end of the little valley, so that they 
walked in her full light; the sighing of a quiet sea 
played an accompaniment to their thoughts; and the 
leaves of the garden trees rustled gently to a light land 
breeze. 

Mr. Carfew, his hands clasped behind his back, 
walked with a slight stoop, the spring long gone from 
his stride, age and past activity showing their mark 
on him. He had lately begun to feel himself very 
near to the setting of his life, and to pay, the tribute 
of such realisation, much attention to the years that 
had gone past him. He cotmted his life a busy one, 
and totalled in his memory a fair profit of living; he 
looked back upon decent accomplishment and not 
inconsiderable attempt; he told himself that he had 
received of Fate much of that which he had asked of 
her; yet he knew that his demands had rarely become 
heavy, and had never sought the richest treasure. He 
had known real sorrow and he had known real joy, as 
other men, but they had come to him detached, the 
incidents of his pilgrimage, not the milestones of his 
journey. He had wandered through his life taking and 
using what had come to him, only vaguely attempt- 
ing the direction of his footsteps, very little concerned 
where the last halt should be. He had preserved 
unsoiled the name that he had carried, and he had 
kept the home of his inheritance in its proper state 
and order; but he had done these things without 
thought, following his instinct, gaining no vital satis- 
faction from them, holding them the accomplishment 
of an obvious duty. In his eldest son he saw the 
reflection of himself, a man without purpose that could 
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ennoble him, bringing him the chastisement of failure, 
and the delight of partial success; but in his son he 
recognised, beyond this, something that had never 
been his, a restlessness and revolt, the sign of some 
elemental disquiet, which might give him desire, if 
it failed to give him peace. In this desire, this wish 
to test all the metal of life until the true gold be found, 
Mr. Carfew recognised the gift that had escaped his 
race, that would, perhaps, die out of it again unused. 

So, wondering why he and his fathers had so per- 
sistently escaped the imptdse of any great desire, 
avoiding thereby much evil, yet losing more than 
they had gained, he fell to thinking of his wife, and 
of her short journey of the golden quest, which had 
come to such disaster. He had married her, as the 
Carfews had often married their wives, to bear him 
children, to keep him company, and to be the mistress 
of his house; and he had grown, in the years of their 
acquaintanceship, to know her and to respect her, 
not only as the mother of his children, but as a wonmn. 
He had learnt from her something of what love might 
be; he had realised, from her showing, the worth of 
this thing that he had never known. 

Friendship as well as relationship existing between 
them, neither Carfew nor his father found embarrass- 
ment in silence, or any constraint upon them to ex- 
change their thoughts. For, perhaps, half an hour 
they paced the terrace side by side without a word; 
then Mr. Carfew, halting at one end of the walk, 
annotmced that he would go to bed, and immediately 
upon the announcement took two more turns of 
the length of the house, making no excuse for the 
contradiction. 

"Tony, " said he, coming to a stand, " I Ve no wish 
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to open all our former talk again; plenty of time for 
that later, but there is one thing that I must say to 
you to-night. " He placed his hand on his son's arm, 
speaking very quietly. "A son is botmd to be a hard 
judge of his own mother, my boy, but don't think 
too much about this business; or, since you must 
think, think justly, kindly, and remember how much 
she helped us all, you, and I, and Edward." 

Anthony Carfew stared out across the gardens, 
hesitating at his answer. 

"I don't think that I shall judge her harshly," he 
replied. '*I fancy she was a different, better make 
from you and me. " 

"I think so," agreed his father, gravely; **she 
understood things that we cannot. Good-night, 
Tony. I 'm glad to have you home again, boy. " 

By himself, Carfew attempted once more to set 
some order to his thoughts; and, failing again, walked 
down the grounds to the shore before following the 
rest of the household to bed. 



CHAPTER VI 

EARLY the next morning Mr. Bentham left for 
I London, protesting vehemently when he dis- 
covered that both the Carfews intended breakfasting 
with him. 

** Don't imagine," he implored, as he took his seat 
at the table, ''that I am the least concerned about 
your loss of sleep; I 'm not. The trouble is that I 
shall be expected to talk; and polite conversation at 
eight in the morning is simply monstrous. Upon 
my soul, the thought of such a thing has kept me a 
bachelor all my days!" 

Upon the top of which he commenced a running 
fire of talk, exhibited a creditable appetite, and, three 
quarters of an hour later, stepped into the waiting car, 
still sending forth a stream of conversation. 

Having made the round of the house and grounds, 
exchanging a word with the servants, Anthony Carfew 
watched his father depart for Bideford to preside at 
the Quarter Sessions, and then set off for the cove 
lying dose alongside the mouth of the valley. The 
night had brought to him no lessening of his con- 
fusion, although a calmer view of the situation, and 
he made his way to the shore trying to happen upon 
some plan by which this blackmail might be stopped. 
The affair touched other lives than his own, and af- 
fected other interests, so that he saw himself bound, 
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in a fashion that he had not before experienced, to an 
endeavour which held the whole of his attention, in 
which he worked not as a man solely concerned with 
detail, but as principal vitally involved in the issue. 
Something of the nature of relief took him at the pros- 
pect, and the thought that here was a business de- 
manding absorption held a place in his mirid at 
least as prominent as other, sadder fancies. 

At the mouth of the valley, which narrowed sea- 
wards to a gorge bare of trees and boldly outlined, 
there stretched a little cove, known locally as Giants' 
Bay, a place no more than a mile broad from point 
to point. The coastline hereabouts has a fine, rugged 
aspect, standing steep and rocky to the sea; great 
cliffs of granite, scarred and broken by their eternal 
warfare with the Atlantic, drop steeply to a rock- 
strewn foreshore; ledges, and caves, and clefts abound 
on them, and great boulders, sometimes precariously 
poised upon their fellows, sometimes hurled forwards 
as bastions before the cliff, fight back the wild assault 
of the returning tides. Even in the calmest weather 
a surf forever runs about these coasts, tossing from 
a blue, untroubled sea a battle gauge of foam about the 
rocks. If the wind freshen, or an ocean gale comes in, 
the noise of the battle is carried far inland, and the 
spume of the invader covers the grass above the 
cliffs. Thousands of gtdls and cormorants wheel and 
cry about the coast, sit upon the ledges and seaward 
rocks, or ride upon the waters, so that those who haunt 
the shore must have, beside the music of the waves, 
the voice of these seabirds always in their ears. From 
Hartland round the Land's End the coast lies grim and 
shelterless, beautiful in calm and sunshine with the 
grass above the granite patched with gorse and 
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heather, or with lichen- tinted stones ; still more beauti- 
ful, and grander, when the sea piles in tumultuously 
roaring before the gale, and the fisherfolk lie unquiet 
on their beds or watch along the cliffs for some vessel 
battling against her doom. 

In the early summer morning Giants' Bay lay 
adorned with many colours. The three Giants, 
the northern promontory of jagged needles, stood 
boldly out against the sky fringed round with moving 
white, the Lonely Maiden, a lady somewhat squat 
and solid in her build, facing the Giants more tran- 
quilly from across the bay; the stone cottages of the 
fishers of the cove, grouped along a narrow strip of 
sandy foreshore, shining very white in the sun, centred 
arotmd the Life-Boat slip and the small thatched inn ; 
while out at sea, not far from the shore, a dozen 
cobbles worked the lobster-pots easily handled on an 
unruffled sea. The male population of Winlock Cove 
were out in their boats or conceming themselves with 
their gear upon the beach, the women were busy in 
the cottages, the children gone to school; only the 
aged or the habitually indolent warmed themselves 
in siumy comers without the pretence of occupation. 

Carfew having no wish to spend the morning in 
gossip, which after so long an absence he could scarcely 
refuse, made along the rough road that lies between 
the cottages and the beach at a round pace, hoping 
to avoid any chance encounter. The moment was 
well chosen and he had escaped with distant greetings 
to men on the shore, when, rounding the comer of the 
inn, optimistically named the Good Haul, he ran into 
a fisherman of ample size, a person not short, but 
carrying almost as much beam as height, and inappro- 
priately hatted with an ancient billy-cock. This 
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excellent seaman was clearly enjoying a moment of 
leisure, and was not less apparently disposed for talk; 
he saluted Carf ew and grinned expansively, straddling 
his thick, sea-booted legs far apart, tipping his dis- 
coloured head-gear over his left ear, and scratching 
the other side of his head with evident enjojnnent. 

"Well, Master Anthony, sir," he remarked, "glad 
to see ye home again, and lookin' well. Had enough 
of foreign yet, sir?" 

"Enough for a month or two, Tom," Carfew 
answered cheerily. "Things going well with you? 
How 's the missus?" 

"Old woman 's fine, sir," replied Tom George, 
settling himself against the wall of the inn, of which he 
called himself the master. "Women is unreasonable 
creatures, she 'U have it up agin me that I see ye the 
first. Season's beginning nicely. Master Anthony. 
We got the pots out Monday. But it 's bin a terrible 
hard winter ; wind like and rain, the whole time. Not 
a fish caught for weeks, and dirty weather. Master 
Anthony, terrible dirty. I don't never remember 
no winter like it." 

Seeing that the corpulent Tom was good for a spell 
of talk and knowing the amazing difficulty of stopping 
him in such a mood, Carfew seated himself on the 
battered stump of a post, and made the expected 
enquiry about this terrible winter. Given his oppor- 
tunity, which he would have been at great pains to 
make for himself had it not been offered to him, Tom 
started upon involved description, taking himself up 
short and altering his direction, jtmiping ahead to 
new events without warning and to the entire confu- 
sion of his audience, coming back again upon his tracks 
to elaborate some unimportant detail of an incident 
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described at the outset. Having carried his chronicle 
almost to its achievement, and being at the moment 
in the full flood of narrative, painting with effective 
touches the picture of bodies come ashore from a recent 
wreck, he paused, mid-way through a sentence, at 
the appearance of another fisherman, equally stout, 
seeming, except for a few added years, his twin. 

"Hi," he roared, and a stranger might have sup- 
posed him seized with a fit of violent passion, "what 
d 'ye call yerself , Bob George, ye lazy swab. Where 've 
ye been, last hour an* more? Sleepin' in the sun, 
maybe. " 

The second stout seaman, appreciative of wit, 
bellowed in delight, rolling towards the inn with a 
gait well suited to his build. 

"Glad to see ye, Master Anthony," he said, an- 
nouncing the arrival of another jest by a gurgle of 
laughter. "Got that man, Tom George, with ye, 
I see. He go to be so fat that us don't need no ballast 
now. " 

Both the cousins, who certainly deceived the world 
in failing to be twins, howled aloud at a gem of humour 
so perfect, and, although the youngest of them had 
passed fifty by a year or two, beat each other in the 
chest like giant children. 

"You two weather pretty well," said Carfew, 
laughing at the antics of the immense pair. "In 
spite of bad winters you manage to keep your spirits 
going. You '11 be boys again in a year or so. " 

"Tom never was but a child," declared Bob, his 
clear blue eyes almost disappearing in a maze of 
wrinkles; "there be no sense in he, Master Anthony. 
I be sittin' in the boat an hour waitin* for 'ee and he 
be sittin' in the house waitin' for I. Come on, Tom 
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George, else there '11 be no water for we to cross the 
bar, an* we must drop they stones. " 

Saluting Carfew, and favouring him with an expan- 
sive grin. Bob started again for the beach, followed by 
Tom with his absurd hat insecurely tilted over his 
eyes. Carfew, free of their company, which seldom 
failed to entertain him, ascended a steep grass slope 
beyond the iim towards the cliflE top above the Lonely 
Maiden; taking the coast-guard path marked by whit- 
ened stones, he rounded the headland without another 
encounter, and, when hidden from the cove, sat down 
on the grass to enjoy the view about him. Immedi- 
ately below him, a htmdred feet or more away, the 
waves tumbled and foamed among the rocks, the 
great mass of the Maiden standing, at the last of the 
ebb, almost dear of the water. Every boulder and 
every ledge familiar to him, Carfew sat picking out 
old landmarks, idly surrotmding them with haLE-for- 
gotten incidents, xmtil the tread of some one behind 
him destroyed his reverie. Turning on his elbow, 
he saw one of the coast-guards approaching him, a 
thick-set, powerfully-built man, whose dean-shaven, 
weather-worn face showed a ready smile of wdcome. 

"Morning, Verry," said he returning the man's 
salute, "glad to see you still on the station. How *s 
the world treating you?" 

"Well, I thank you, sir," answered the sailor. 
"You 're looking pretty fit yourself, sir. I watched 
you talking to Tom and Bob George; and I thought 
maybe you wotild be coming past the station. — Going 
to see the wreck, sir?" 

"No," said Carfew, "I hadn't heard anything of 
it. Where is she? I might go on and have a look 
at her. " 
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" Lies in Castle Bay, " Verry informed him, pointing 
towards the next headland, "just round the point. 
Came ashore a week ago, about five of the afternoon. 
The Nevada^ sir, fine ship of four thousand tons; run- 
ning for Swansea she was, but light and never stood 
no chance directly it began to blow. The anchors 
held her just oflE the head for about half an hour — ^we 
was by with the apparatus aU along, waiting for her 
to come in near enough — ^then the cables went and she 
came in slap under the diff. 'Ad a bit of a job, we 
did, getting of *em oflE; but we managed in the end." 
Get them all?" Carfew enquired. 
No, sir," Verry answered gravely, "Skipper and 
his missis, whom he 'd got aboard with him, was lost. 
She first, he last. They fixed the hauser to the fore- 
mast, and the lady she come off the first; but the 
foremast give while she was coming over, and when we 
got her ashore she was dead. 'Er 'ead knocked about 
something shocking. The old man, *e got took by a 
wave just as he was agetting into the buoy. We never 
see him no more. Nasty business, sir. We did our 
best, but it was a very awkward place, unconmion 
awkward. " 

" Well, " said Carfew, " I may as well have a look at 
her. Can I get aboard?" 

"Oh, yes," the coast-guard assured him. "It ain't 
very difficult at low water, sir. Sam Gelling 's 
awatchin* of her; but the salvage people ain't been 
aboard yet, an' nothing 'ardly 'as been touched, so 
you must mind, if you please, sir, an' leave things as 
they is. " 

"I won't disturb an3rthing," Carfew promised, get- 
ting to his feet. "You 're not coming along with me, 
Verry?" 
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The sailor shook his head and nodded towards the 
signal station on the headland above the Maiden. 

"Sorry, sir," he answered, "I 'm on duty. Must 
be about." 

Leaving the coast-guard, Carfew followed the cliffs 
southward, picking his way along the rough paths with 
care, often pulling up to have a look about him; the 
wreck of the Nevada and his own family troubles 
occupied his thoughts confusedly, and he would move 
from the consideration of the one to the other without 
obvious reason and with little result. As he scrambled 
over the headland that lay between him and the wreck, 
finding his way amongst great rocks, piled in a wild 
disorder, that marked the site of some ancient coast- 
castle long since disappeared, he noticed a woman 
following the same route just ahead of him, and coming 
round an enormous boulder, shaped like some gigantic 
egg, which had hidden her from him, he suddenly 
came face to face with Lady Gillanby, resting a 
moment after the ascent of the headland. 

"I thought," said she, "that I recognised you, Mr. 
Carfew; and I was seized with a wild desire to get to 
the top before you did. You go a good bit faster than 
I do, and I 'm awfully out of condition for walking, 
but I managed it. " 

Carfew, noticing with a certain relief that she had 
managed to dress herself in a serviceable fashion with- 
out arriving at the horrible appearance of a woman in 
feminine athletic outfit, sat down opposite to her, not 
ill-pleased with the encotmter. 

"Ah," he laughed, "you never warned me; other- 
wise I might have bustled up the pace a bit. But how 
have you managed to get here? I thought you were 
coming down to-day. " 

6 
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"So did I," said Lady Gillanby, "trntil about five 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, when a lot of stupid 
people came to see me and annoyed me so much that 
I decided, while I was doing my best to be polite to 
them, to come down by the night mail. Are you 
going to the wreck of the Nevada, by any chance?" 

"I am," replied Carfew; "your destination also, 
I suppose?" 

" Yes, " said she with unaffected eagerness. " I *ve 
never been on a wreck before. I know nothing 
of the sea, although I hope to learn something 
presently. " 

"But you told me, Lady Gillanby," Carfew 
objected, "that you sailed a good bit. " 

"Oh, I told you the truth," she replied, crossing 
her feet and settling her skirt about her. "My 
husband taught me to handle a boat when we were 
first married; since then the stout George cousins 
have been out with me a good deal, telling me more 
about it. But I know nothing of the sea. I only go 
out in fair weather, and I should be horribly incompe- 
tent in any real difficulty. " 

"Some day," suggested Carfew, admiring the 
fineness of his companion's skin, and speculating idly 
about her age, which he judged to be not more than 
fotir or five and twenty, "I hope you will show me 
what you really can do. I can't tell yet, you know, 
whether this modesty is justified. " 

Lady Gillanby jumped to her feet, looking frankly 
at Carfew with a pair of fine blue eyes, and making 
no effort to hide her impatience. 

"I won't sit here talking politely all the morning, " 
she cried. " Do pilot me down to the wreck, I really 
am most anxious to see it." 
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"Right," agreed Carfew, standing up. "We'll 
get aboard before the tide txims. " 

As they were rotinding the headland, going for the 
spot from which the wreck should first be visible, 
Carfew stopped short in the middle of the path. 

"I had forgotten all about Mick," he cried, much 
amused. "He'll be very wrath with you. Lady 
Gillanby, although it's his own silly fault." 

"What is? And why should he be wrath with me? " 
she asked. 

"He is now," replied Carfew, laughing at the 
thought, "journeying down west, probably, as I say, 
in a very bad temper. He counted, I believe, on having 
your company on the joximey. " 

Lady Gillanby tximed to Carfew, her eyes alight 
with merriment. She was so obviously entertained 
at his expense that he began to wonder what had 
happened. 

"You know very little about me, Mr. Carfew," 
she informed him. "Mick had told me about his 
visit home, so, of course, I sent a message telling him 
of my change of plan, and he came down with me last 
night. He wasn't very pleased, because we only 
talked an hour or so, tmtil I went off to my sleeper; 
but I did not let him down, as you supposed. " She 
looked up at Carfew more seriously, "I don't think 
that you quite understand how well Mick and I know 
each other. We 've knocked about Paris together for 
years. He was always in and out of our studio. " 

It was plain beyond doubt that Lady Gillanby 
intended making plain her attitude towards Morton; 
or, failing that, the attitude that she adopted before 
the world. There was in her maimer a quiet insistence, 
emphasising her point, almost anticipating opposition. 
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"You see," she continued, keeping her eyes upon 
her companion's face, '4t 's quite usual to laugh at 
friendships between men and women, to assume that 
they cannot be just that and no more, but — " here she 
broke into laughter again, leaving Carfew uncertain of 
her meaning — " Mick and I settled into our appointed 
places long ago, and we just keep to them without 
bothering about convention. I was bom and bred in 
Paris, and Mick is my only fellow-refugee in this 
polite land where I 'm now exiled. " 

Judging her a woman of intelligence not to be fright- 
ened into silence by a direct question, Carfew put an 
abrupt enquiry. 

"What," he said, "is your motive in making this 
explanation?" 

"Why," said Lady Gillanby, "that's surely obvious; 
to keep you from error. You — there is no need to 
deny it; you made the assumption very plainly at our 
first meeting — ^imagine this an — ^an affair of the heart. 
Mick taking the place of a husband, popularly sup- 
posed to be somewhat neglectful. It is the usual 
view of the people who know us; but it is wrong." 

"I didn't assume quite that," replied Carfew, 
seeing certain chances of embarrassment in a full 
discussion of the matter. 

"But you were well on the road to that assump- 
tion," Lady Gillanby insisted. "Please do not make 
it, Mr. Carfew; or, if you have made it, as I think, alter 
it. It 's so silly. Mick and I have knocked about 
together for years. My father believed in Mick's 
work, and he was always with us in Paris or at Bar- 
bizon, or Chailly. After I got married, when Mick 
had settled in London, I saw no reason why we should 
break off our friendship. I have no wish to be the 
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subject of silly scandal, but I had rather that than 
break our intimacy. You know Mick, and you can 
judge how true the things they hint about us are." 

They had been standing still, the wreck for the 
moment forgotten in the interest of their talk; now 
Carfew made a step forward, he had no fancy to risk 
the expression of his thoughts, which had shaped to 
the conviction that, sooner or later, the talk of the 
scandalmongers was destined to be justified. 

"I certainly know enough of Mick, Lady Gillanby, " 
he answered, ''to be certain that he is a friend to 
keep." 

The woman in front of him looked up quickly; 
there was in her glance an odd mixture of annoyance, 
amusement, and provocation; she seemed tmdedded 
whether she would laugh at Carfew or protest with 
him. 

"I tmderstand," she replied, walking by his side; 
"my attempt at explanation has failed; it has made 
you imagine the need for much explaining. You will 
learn, Mr. Carfew, if you get to know more of me, 
that I have no knowledge of when to hold my tongue. 
But I hate this talk," she cried suddenly very serious, 
her colour risen ; " I hate this glancing and smiling that 
follows me. If I wished it, I would be Mick's mis- 
tress and make no bones about it. I do not wish it; 
but my kind acquaintances, knowing, as they say, 
the world, will not believe that. " 

"You must remember, " said Carfew, answering her 
change of mood, "that I have only just come home. 
I did not realise that people talked like that about you. 
I am sorry that I blundered into the subject and 
caused you annoyance. ** 

With a quickness that astonished him, Lady Gil- 
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lanby was back again to her laughing outlook upon 
Ufe. 

" Of course, " she agreed, " I knew that you did not 
know what was said about me, but when you spoke 
about Mick wanting my company on the journey, 
I dashed into an explanation in order to impress you 
with the fact that I am neither a child nor a fool, and 
that, having reckoned the cost of what I am doing, 
I intend to go on doing it. But I want to see this 
wreck. Shall we get along to it?" 

Leaving the question of mixed friendships without 
more discussion, the pair moved off along the path, 
which twisted and turned amongst huge lumps of 
granite, making their way towards a projecting 
shoulder of the headland. As they arrived at the 
extreme point of this projection, which shut off 
Castle Bay from their view. Lady Gillanby, who 
walked first, cried out in sudden en^otion, coming to 
a standstill. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE bay, suddenly come into sight, showed very 
beautiful in the sun, a crescent of jagged cliffs, 
dropping, except for an occasional cleft — ^the outlet of 
some little stream, sheer to the lapping waves. Sea- 
birds, gulls, cormorants, and guillemots, sat like 
images upon the ledges and pinnacles, or wheeled and 
screamed above the sea; the water, heaving gently to 
the swell, displayed amazing colours, deep blue above 
the rocks, changing to green over sandy bottom; and 
upon aU this inlet of the coast the calm of summer 
heat hxmg and brooded, shedding a haze about the 
landscape. 

Below and ahead of the spot where Lady Gillanby 
and Carf ew stood together lay the wreck of the steam- 
ship Nevada, Right under the cliff, a heavy list to 
starboard slanting her decks at a steep angle, she lay 
stranded, very desolate and abandoned in the quiet 
of the bay, no sign of life about her, but the marks of 
her last struggle very plain to be seen. Her foremast 
was broken short a foot or two above the deck; a litter 
of broken derricks, of. twisted iron and wrecked gear, 
covered her; the stanchions of the bridge, and most 
of the taffrail on the starboard side had been carried 
away by the seas; while from the port davits the 
splintered bows of a life-boat still swung. The 
sea-birds had already claimed her, and the decks were 
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foul with their droppings ; while a great gull, seeming 
asleep in the sxinshine, sat poised upon her funnel. 
The seas that had so battered her, playing an hour 
or two with her last agony before they threw her to 
her resting-place, now rippled at her sides, throwing 
up an occasional spout of foam about the stempost 
as the swell rolled gently home. She lay, down by the 
stem, with her bows jammed between two rocks, 
as though she had reared herself to meet her fate, and 
meeting it, had been Gxed in death. 

So stout a ship, the finished product of so many 
hours of busy labour, the outcome of centuries of 
thought and care, the cherished foster-child of some 
sea captain, whose aim in life it is to berth his craft in 
safety, may not come ashore and perish and yet leave 
those who look upon her wreckage untouched by any 
thought of pity. Every man, unless he be a stranger 
to imagination, will feel some stir of sadness in him at 
the sight of a vessel stranded and forlorn, waiting 
spoliation at the hands of the salvage company or the 
tardy burial of the sea; and he will hear in fancy, as 
he watches her, the gale shriek through her rigging 
and the thunder of the waves upon the rocks, he will 
see her company standing to quarter with set faces. 
Death waiting all about them, and will picture dimly, 
unless he also has suffered shipwreck, the wild fears of 
the moment and the high courage that suppresses 
them. 

Standing side by side, Carfew and Lady Gillanby 
looked at the wreck for some minutes without speaking. 

"Oh," cried the woman suddenly, "I must get on 
board. " 

And immediately she began scrambling down the 
steep slope of grass towards the difE edge, so that 
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Carfew, who followed her less impetuously, called out 
to her to be careful or she would slip. 

The grass directly above the wreck and for some 
little distance south of her was all trampled and scored, 
where the men who had worked the rocket apparatus 
had had their stand; and just below the thick of the 
footmarks, sheltered between two smooth boulders, 
was stretched a canvas covering, the roof of the tem- 
porary quarters of the watchman. As Lady Gillanby 
passed this shanty, Sam Gelling, the man on duty over 
the wreck, poked his head out from the hut. 

" Hi, miss, " he shouted, in a voice excellently suited 
to rough weather but somewhat wasteftd of energy 
upon a summer day, "you can't get down there, an' 
if you could you mustn 't. Nobody is allowed aboard 
o' that there vessel." Then, seeing Carfew, he 
crawled out of the shelter and saluted, "Morning, 
Mr. Carfew, sir," he added; "glad to see you home, 
sir, I didn 't know as how the lady was with you, or 
I wouldn 't have spoke. I '11 come an' show you the 
way, sir. " 

" Don't disturb yourself. Gelling," Carfew ordered. 
"We can find our way right enough. If we get into 
any diflficulties, we '11 give you a hail. " 

"Very good, sir, " answered the watchman, relieved 
at the prospect of continuing his siesta. "You see 
we 've got a ladder up the side, so that you can get 
aboard quite easy. Don't disturb anjrthing, if you 
please, sir; and tell the yotmg lady to mind herself 
as the rocks is slippery. " 

Nodding to the man, Carfew hurried on to catch up 
his companion, who was already forty or fifty feet 
below him, scrambling eagerly down the cliff. When 
he reached her she was below the level of the Ne* 
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vada^s deck and getting to high water mark, where 
the rocks were weed-covered and slimy. 

"Be careful, " said Carfew; '*if you slip here you '11 
get a nasty fall. " 

"I'm always careful on rocks," Lady Gillanby 
replied, without looking up; "but I 'm going to get 
into a glorious mess before we 're through with this. " 

Then, without more talk, she began to climb over 
the rocks between her and the ship. Carfew, close 
beside her, could admire her agility, and the ease, 
rare in a woman, with which she exerted herself and 
yet kept a hold of graceful movement. He noticed 
her glorious hair, somewhat tumbled about her face; 
he realised that she appeared very perfectly made and 
that her hands and feet were small and fine; but he 
discovered himself admiring most of all the unaffected 
manner in which she worked, accepting help in awk- 
ward places without any coquetry, offering him, in 
her turn, a steadying hand with the single idea that 
the business of the moment was to avoid a fall. 
Balancing themselves with care, the surf gurgling up 
and down about them, they arrived at a . smooth 
rounded rock under the tall, curving, rust-streaked 
side of the ship. A channel of water, six feet wide and 
four feet deep, separated them from the ladder hanging 
down the Nevada's side, stopping for the moment their 
progress. The sea between each inrush of foam was 
very clear, and the line of the ship's bottom showed 
plainly, rent in three places upon the port bilge by 
ragged rocks. 

"Poor ship," said Lady Gillanby, pointing to the 
damage, her breath coming a little fast on top of the 
scramble, "they '11 never get her off again, will they? " 

"No," replied Carfew; "what the salvage people 
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leave of her will probably stop here tintil next winter. 
Then — !" He shrugged his shoulders, looking round 
the bay. " But, look here. Lady Gillanby, " he asked, 
coming back to the business in hand, "how are we 
going to cross this channel to the ship? You don't 
want to paddle, do you?" 

"Paddle?** she laughed; "I should love to; but it 
would take a decent size in giants to paddle across 
that. Wading is the proper word ; and I 'm not going 
to wade. It 's so clammy afterwards. " 

" That *s true, '* Carfew allowed. " But I can reach 
the ladder from here, I think, and you can step across 
me. 

Lady Gillanby looked across the strip of water to 
the ship, her eyes very merry. 

" Possibly, " she assented ; " still, human bridges are 
too funny to be true. You would be botmd to trail 
your legs in the water, as you pulled up on the ladder; 
and I don't see why you should get wet and I shouldn't. 
Thanks, all the same. I 'm going to try jumping it." 

"Are you," replied Carfew, eyeing the distance 
doubtfully. "It 's very valiant of you, but can you 
manage it?" 

" I hope so. Anyhow I *m going to try, " she said. 

"It 's all of six feet," Carfew suggested, "and only 
the side ropes to catch hold of. Those flat nmgs are 
no good. It will be wetter than wading, if you miss. 
Better try the human bridge, as you call it. " 

"Don't discourage reasonable activity; and don't 
laugh out loud if I go in, " cried Lady Gillanby, poising 
herself for the jump. "Now." 

She leapt for the ladder; got hold of one side rope 
with her right hand, missed the other with her left; 
got her right foot on a nmg just above the water, ar 
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trailed the other in the sea; swung rotind on her right 
side; grabbed again with her left hand and righted 
herself; then climbed a step or two and hung on, 
secure, looking over her shoulder, laughing and 
panting. 

" I Ve done it, " she cried, " with only one wet foot ; 
but I thought I was in right enough. " 

" You jumped like a cat, " said Carfew. " You had 
better get up to the deck; I might jerk you off the 
ladder when I come over. Mind you don't slip when 
you get on board; she 's got a fine list on. " 

When, a few seconds later, Carfew stood beside the 
girl on the boat deck just aft the bridge, the pair of 
them looked round in silence on the scene of disorder 
and destruction. Ropes and twisted iron rails lay 
littered all about ; everywhere the iron was rusted, and 
made foul by thronging sea-birds; the binnacle and 
other brass fittings were dull and spoke of tmseaman- 
like neglect; the tarpaulin upon the hatches was torn, 
and the canvas screen of the bridge hung in ribbons. 
Throughout the vessel, above decks or below, there 
were the same marks of abandonment and of violence 
that could twist and turn stubborn metal, wrench 
fittings from their seatings, fray and splinter heavy 
timbers. In the forward hold, into which they looked 
from the alley- way, there reigned a dim confusion; 
even at low tide the water showed a depth of three 
or four feet, and the sunlight from outside filtering 
through the great holes in the ship's bilge illumined the 
place unnaturally from below, showing a strange gigan- 
tic tank uselessly filled with fioating baulks of wood. 

"Hadn't she any cargo?" asked Lady Gillanby, 
her voice lowered in obedience to the impression that 
the wreck forced on her. 
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"No," Caxfew answered; "she was Kght, and un- 
manageable in a heavy sea. Her propellers must have 
been out of the water half the time. Otherwise she 
would probably have made her port in safety. " 

"The crew were all saved, weren't they?" she 
asked. 

" The skipper and his wife were lost," said he, repeat- 
ing simply the information that he had. 

"I didn't know that," the girl replied, walking 
carefully along the slanting decks towards the fore- 
castle. " I thought that every one had been saved. " 

In the quarters of the crew there showed other and 
more htiman signs of the ship's abandonment, evidence 
of hurry and the f orgetf ulness that hurry brings, proof 
that the men who had last used the place had left in 
haste, having little time to look about them. The 
bedclothes on the bunks were twisted and hastily 
thrown aside, as in a quick search for property stowed 
beneath the mattresses; the lockers were open, with 
odds and ends left in them, and the fastening of one 
showed marks of forcing; the glass of the swinging 
lamp was broken, and the pieces lay upon the floor, 
keeping company with some cheap works of fiction and 
an empty rum bottle. The place smelt stuffy, and 
there was about it an air of desolation and distress; 
illustrations, cut from magazines and picture papers, 
pinned about the heads of the bunks, along with the 
other tokens that here had been the familiar home of 
simple men, made the silence and the deserted appear- 
ance of the cabin strangely pathetic. The room 
seemed to cry out dtimbly for the company that it had 
known. 

Lftdy Gillanby and Carfew, standing just inside the 
doorway, unwilling to disturb, by close investigation, 
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this place of privacy of vanished men, took note of 
their sturoundings and felt the chill of this abandoned 
haunt weigh on their spirits. 

"Shall we go somewhere else?*' suggested the wo- 
man, all her merriment disappeared, appearing to have 
happened on a mood of sadness. 

Going aft, they looked in at the galley, where the 
common utensils of cooking seemed suddenly grown 
strange and unfamiliar in a setting so ruined yet so 
complete, where a smear of grease, congealed and 
unsightly, running over the bars of the stove, stood 
out like an ugly wotmd. Passing the doors of the 
junior officers* quarters without opening them, glanc- 
ing through the portholes to see what was behind them, 
they came to the saloon, and to the state-rooms of 
the skipper and the chief officer. In the last hours 
before the Nevada's foundering, a meal had been 
prepared; for, piled in a mass upon the floor, jam 
spilled in a sticky pool upon the carpet, a dark stain of 
tea marking the fallen table-cloth, there lay the wreck- 
age of household crockery, the only blot upon the 
neatness and order of the room. Except for this pile 
of smashed china and spilled food, and the fixed, 
unjddding slant of the floor, the cabin had not shown 
otherwise when the vessel lay in port and her captain 
displayed his papers to the agent and broached a 
friendly glass. But the very neatness of the place, 
showing in rough contrast to the scene about it, played 
on the nerves like an interval of peace in a night of 
pain, that leaves the victim uneasy, fearful of the 
return of suffering. 

Lady Gillanby, moving quietly as In a sick room 
or the presence of death, crossed the saloon to the 
state-rooms on the starboard side, opening the door 
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of one of them and standing still upon the threshold. 
Carfew, noticing her absorbed manner, followed and 
looked into the room over her shoulder. The bunk, 
unlike those of the forecastle, was neat and orderly, 
waiting, ready prepared, an occupant who would 
not sleep in it again; the rest of the cabin presented 
a strange disorder. Drawers were pulled open, or 
stood upon the floor; a tin box, yellow and shiny, 
gaped half -full of woman's clothing; a high-heeled 
shoe, singularly imsuitable for walking a ship's deck, 
lay prominently near the door ; and beside it, addressed 
in a child's hand, was an envelope bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ''Mrs. William Davies, S. S. Nevada^ Bute 
Docks, Cardiff," the laboriously-penned epistle of the 
dead woman's child. That she, this Mrs. William 
Davies, had left her state-room in great haste, her 
belongings unsorted about her when she hurried out, 
was very obvious; in what panic of fear, or in what 
rush of courage, she went forth to her death, the room 
that sheltered her in her hour of high emotion gave 
no hint. 

Somewhere far down in the bowels of the ship a 
loosened plate clanked dismally to the rise and fall 
of the sea, and the waves noisy on the surrounding 
rocks echoed their song of activity and joyful motion 
throughout the deserted and abandoned vessel. 
Staring at the ill-written envelope, Lady Gillanby 
seemed nervous and unhappy; she looked quickly 
round the cabin, taking a final note of its appearance; 
then, turning suddenly, walked across the saloon out 
onto the deck. 

" Oh, " she cried, when Carfew had followed her and 
the pair stood leaning on the starboard taffrail, looking 
down into the clear green sea to the rocks and sand 
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below, " I had no idea it would be like that — so real — 
so personal." Adding, aloud, yet to herself, "You 
say she was drowned, and her husband as well. It 
seemed almost like opening some one else's letters to 
look at those things. I wonder what she was like, 
and whether it was her child who wrote that envelope, 
and whether she and her husband get on " 

She stopped short, coloured slightly, and faced 
Carfew, more of a woman, more touched by expe- 
rience and feeling than he had yet seen her. 

"I'm sorry," she said abruptly; "I*m making 
rather a fool of myself, but this wreck has had an 
extraordinary effect on me. I think I 'U get ashore, 
please. I 'm afraid I shall have to ask you to give 
me a hand at the bottom of the ladder. " 

Carfew nodded, watching the sunlit sea before him 
without looking at his companion. 

"I imderstand. Lady GiUanby," he answered, 
speaking slowly. " It 's not particularly cheerful here. 
I 'm quite ready to go. There is something abomin- 
ably lonely and forlorn about a stranded ship; and 
back in the state-room there we certainly seemed 
to thrust otvrselves, somehow, into that woman's life. " 

On the path at the edge of the cliflF, the girl looked 
back at the wreck, and then out to sea. 

"It looks, " said she, "interesting from here, rather 
sad because it's so silent and deserted, but not more 
than that. On board it's quite different. I 'm afraid," 
she added, summoning a somewhat uncertain laugh to 
her assistance. "I generally flee from the things that 
I don't like, so that when I come across something 
without warning, like that cabin, that brings me up 
short to face the ugly things of life, I tumble immedi- 
ately into fearful depression and remember all the 
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things that I am trying to forget. Can you make 
head or tail of my meaning, Mr. Carfew?" 

"I can," he answered, surprised at the amount of 
feeling that underlay her manner, "for the excellent 
reason that I am in the same boat. I, also, live for 
the hour; and I 'm not a bit fond of an3rthing that 
forces me to think of the past or of the future. " 

"That soimds rather like an aflEectation, " argued 
Lady Gillanby, looking straight at her companion. 
"I can't see why you should find fault with your 
past; you have a long enough record of difficult things 
successfully accomplished. " 

"The great explorer business," he laughed; "that 
means little. That is a means of getting through my 
life. I help other men to carry out their work. I am 
an assistant; sometimes, perhaps, the boss of the 
expedition, fairly skilled at the job I really believe. 
But I am not concerned with ultimate objects, I go 
no farther than the needs of the moment. " 

"Is that true?** the girl asked, very eager. "You 
really do all those astonishing things just to find 
occupation? It is no real joy to you that an unknown 
country should be mapped, a new route found?** 

" No, I can*t honestly pretend it is, *' said he. 

"Oh,** cried Lady Gillanby, "then I pity you.*' 

"You speak,*' protested Carfew, filling a pipe, "as 
if you stood on the Olympian heights of the idealist; 
yet you were the first to proclaim that you fought shy 
of the side of life that the fortunate possessor of 
ideals may look at undismayed?** 

"I did not, ** she declared, her eyes very eager, her 
hands spread out in gesture; " I have ideals, or rather 
I have one, which is all that I want, but, because I 
have abused it and been untrue to it, I have had to fall 
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back on the poor substitute of living for the hour, 
which doesn't mean living in each hour, does it?" 

"No, it certainly does not," he agreed. "But if 
you have this ideal, why not follow it out? What is 
it?" 

For the first time in their acquaintance the woman 
showed some reserve, neither hesitating nor making 
any show of embarrassment, but refusing quietly to 
her companion any greater display of her mind. 

"I won't tell you," she answered in frank good- 
fellowship. "Some day, when we know each other 
much better, I might. If I can get near its accom- 
plishment, I will. " 

"I '11 hold that a bargain," Carfew promised; "I 
am somewhat interested in ideals, although I cannot 
boast of having any. " 

"Because, " interrupted Lady Gillanby, "you would 
give yotir eyes to have one. You 've got one really, 
you know. It 's a sort of ideal, rather a sorry make- 
shift perhaps, but still something: to wish to have an 
object and an aim in life. It may bear fruit some 
day." 

Stopping in the middle of his stride, Carfew stared 
at the girl, laughing in his turn to disguise a trace of 
uneasiness. 

"What do you mean by laying bare the secret 
chambers of my soul," he cried, "and refusing me a 
sight of yours. Tell me this, to square the business. 
Do you very much regret Paris and the life you lived 
there?" 

"I do, very much," she replied, a sudden flash of 
amusement showing in her eyes. "But I 'm not an 
impotent and longing artist, Mr. Carfew; and the 
great ideal has nothing to do with art or with Bohemia. 
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And now, I 'm going oS across this path to the 
Vicarage to lunch, and I want to be alone, please. " 

"I really believe," said Carfew, not to be outdone 
in frankness, "that we may get to know each other 
before long. When are you coining to visit me at 
home?" 

"To-morrow night," she told him, "for dinner. 
Didn't you know? You 'U see me on my best 
behaviour. " 

Nodding to him she turned inland across the gorse 
and heather, walking quickly without looking back, 
a graceful, active figure, her fine hair catching the sim- 
light, and seeming in the distance like shining metal. 
Carfew wandering on without purpose along the 
cliffs, let his thoughts go upon the subject of Morton 
and the woman who had just left him. He remem- 
bered her frank statement that she would be a mis- 
tress if she wished it, and he pictured the ultimate 
failure of such an arrangement, laughing at the whole 
muddled business of human mating until a sudden 
vision of his mother, making her own false start upon 
that road so worn by countless forerunners, brought 
him abruptly back to the unsettled, miserable state 
of his own affairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THAT same evening Mr. Carfew and his son dined 
alone in the great panelled dining-room of 
Carfew Court. The relationship of the two men was 
very apparent as they sat together, the elder at the 
head of the long table, the yotmger at his right hand; 
and the portraits on the walls, dimly showing in the 
shaded candle-light, marked them both true sons 
of their house. The original Carfew, the legendary 
founder of the family, must have been endowed with 
features strongly marked, for as the line descended, 
weakening that primary strain in each generation, the 
same clean-cut, curving nose, its skin somewhat 
stretched about the joint of bone and cartilage, the 
same dark, sunken eyes, the hollow cheeks and high 
cheekbones, would constantly recur. 

Of the two living descendants of the breed Anthony 
stood the taller, although both men passed by a hand- 
some margin the conunon height; both the father and 
son were lean, and spare, and dark, having fine, 
weather-seasoned skin and thick hair, and about 
their deep-set eyes there had formed a multitude of 
wrinkles. The elder man here let go his likeness to 
the parent of his stock, and faced the world with a 
straight, full nose, leaving to his son the hooked 
beak that those of his name had so often carried. 

To each man there had been given a liberal share 
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of intelligence and of humour, although the last com- 
fortable quality had come less broadly to Anthony 
than to Charles, despite the common judgment of 
their mutual acquaintance that the former had the 
prettier wit. His character enabled him to frame, 
on occasions, the better jest, but he had not, as his 
father had, the deeper quality of laughter, at once 
the most valuable and the most dangerous of human 
endowments, that enables a man to pass the rough 
places of life's journey laughing at himself and his 
misfortunes, a kindly, sympathetic fellow to meet 
upon the way, that may, also, carry him beyond the 
point of safety, or of returning, to the state where, 
from looking merrily at his own endeavour, his eyes 
open to the greatness of the gap between his aim and 
his accomplishment, he arrives at downright amuse- 
ment in all human effort, and the consequent failure 
to exert himself in a business so grotesque. 

Many excellent pilots, many genial masters of the 
craft of man, have steered their ships out past the 
pierhead lights upon this Vanderdecken voyage, and 
thereafter, making no haven, arriving at no port, have 
journeyed onward, hoisting friendly signals to all 
those who cross their course, imtil the great void 
receives them back again. A sane man should search 
for humour as he searches for the continuance of life 
itself, but his humour is nothing to him, worthless and 
delusive, without a hidden store of fanaticism that can 
flame out and quench his laughter, giving him, when 
he most needs it, a sight of some far-off goal. 

The two Carfews maintained throughout dinner, 
and afterwards with their cigars, a flow of light talk; 
the old gentleman retailing certain episodes of his 
magisterial experience, and Anthony capping them 
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with the recital of incidents of his recent travels. 
Upon leaving the dining-room, they went to the Long 
Gallery, running the length of the south face of the 
house, an apartment filled with graceful furniture, 
lined with inlaid panels, and crowned with a plaster 
ceiling, richly worked, that was the stand-by of the 
antiquarian describing the domestic architecture of 
the Tudor period. Here Mr. Carfew made himself 
comfortable with an armchair and a pipe, while 
Anthony, sitting down at the piano, played idly, a 
page here and there of the music that was on the rest. 

" Who has been here latdy ? " he asked, turning the 
leaves of a bound volume; and then, without waiting 
for an answer, settled himself to a more connected 
effort. 

He played, with the touch and feeling of a man who 
loves good music, even if he cannot always execute it 
successfully, that nocturne of Chopin that is so 
beautiful and so hackneyed, a wonderful web of 
soimding chords; and when he had finished it, he got 
up from the music-stool to lean against the chimney- 
piece. 

" I wonder, " he enquired musingly, " what Chopin 
really had in his mind when he wrote that. I 've often 
thought of a meaning that might fit it, but I have 
never happened on the one that must. " 

"Like most things in this world, Tony," suggested 
Mr. Carfew, "it is probably the outcome of mixed ideas 
and emotions. It very probably started to be one 
thing and turned out to be another. Chopin himself, 
very likely, couldn't analyse it. By the way, some 
people are coming to dinner to-morrow night, and 
amongst them the girl that Gillanby married. She 
plays remarkably well for an amateur. " 
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"Does she?" replied Anthony, pressing down the 
tobacco in his pipe. "I don't think I told you that 
I have met her, twice. Mick took me to call on her in 
town the other day ; and I spent most of this morning 
with her on the wreck of the Nevada. Incidentally, 
Mick seems to have lost his head about her. " 

Old Mr. Carfew chuckled, looking at his son in 
some amusement. 

"Do you wonder?" he asked. "Or has all your 
wandering made you proof against a woman's charms? 
Paternally, as suits my years, I 'm in love with the 
child myself. She comes here and entertains me with 
all sorts of chatter, half of it sheer nonsense, half of 
it based on soimd sense and observation. " 

Stretching himself on an oak settle facing his father, 
Anthony continued the conversation at his ease. 

"I pay full tribute to her looks and her charm," 
he laughed. "She seems quite a sensible sort of 
woman — girl if you will, she 's not much more — ^but 
why did she marry Gillanby? She does not look like 
the kind that would run after his position and title; 
yet no sane female thing, who had even the smallest 
knowledge of life, could possibly regard him as a tol- 
erable htisband. " 

"I rather fancy," answered Mr. Carfew, suddenly 
grown serious and careworn, "that where a woman and 
a man are concerned, no one but themselves can give 
any right explanation of their conduct. Often enough, 
even they cannot." He paused, drawing hard at 
his pipe, his eyes looking straight before him in the 
unfocussed stare of a man dreaming. " Tony, " he 
announced presently, "I don't think that you and 
I need fence with this business any longer. We are 
neither of us men to turn away from a direct issue 
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You 've had a night and a day to think over matters. 
How do you stand now? " 

"Just where I did before. There is no other position, 
that I can see." 

"What I wish you to understand particularly is 
this," continued the old man, putting quiet emphasis 
upon his words. "This blackmailing business will 
continue until the blackmailer dies, we are agreed 
upon that. And we can certainly predict that the 
fellow will increase his toll from time to time. It has 
increased recently from one to ten thousand pounds. 
When you are master here, how far will you go with 
it? One moment more, my boy, before you answer, " 
he interposed hastily, seeing Anthony about to reply. 
"I want the matter settled and secure. Neither you 
nor I are fond of constantly re-opening the same 
subject. Realising that, we have always got on well 
together, facing our difficulties promptly, making 
what settlement of them we can, and then keeping 
them to ourselves until some new development turns 
up. I want that arrangement to hold now. You have 
probably formed a decision; I should like to know it. 
This blackguard will certainly continue to raise his 
toll, suiting his needs, in the years to come. Even, 
I imagine, tmtil otir fortime, large as it is, becomes 
embarrassed. When I am dead, to what extent will 
you impoverish yourself and the estate to keep your 
mother's name from ill-usage?" 

The quiet of the great house was very perceptible 
in the silence that followed Mr. Carfew's question, 
and the two occupants of the long chamber sat un- 
moving. Presently, Anthony got up from the settle 
and started to pace the room, his hands clasped 
behind his back; after a turn or two of restless 
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prowling, he began to speak without pausing in his 
walk. 

"You are right, father," he announced; "we will 
have the matter out now, so that after this we shall 
know where we both stand. I have been trying to 
arrive at an answer to your question since I said 
good-night to you last night. At times I almost per- 
suade myself that I hate my name, my position, and 
my lineage, because I believe that it has made me the 
restless, aimless being that I am; yet — " he paused, 
walking to the end of the room and back before finish- 
ing the sentence — " yet I know that at the back of my 
heart I do not. It 's in me. It is me. I can't get 
away from it. The house, the name, the line, they 
are a part of my life that I cannot give up. Perhaps 
they are the best part of me. In any case, they are 
the only things that have ever brought me to an 
understanding that is not purely egotistic. I suddenly 
realised to-day that, even though I have to pay 
heavily for this, I shall be doing something that will 
be a positive relief. To have something to think about 
and work about that is not entirely personal, that 
is not simply the care of myself, might bring me to 
a more creditable showing. However, that is apart 
from the point." 

He turned into the bay of the middle window, drew 
back the curtains and looked out on the night; then 
coming back again to the middle of the room, started 
afresh his pacing to and fro and the achievement of 
his explanation. 

"Looking at the business from the other point of 
view," he resumed, "I, of course, am willing to do 
anything to protect my mother's name. Good God, ' ' 
he suddenly burst forth, standing still, "to picture 
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any one nodding and smirking and hinting about her 
makes me mad. You want my decision. Here it is; 
I will not go back on it. 1 11 pay, if need be, every 
farthing that I have until the house and the home 
estate are in danger; then I must stop. I must put 
the old place before my mother, but only just before. " 

The old man, who had been sitting forward in his 
armchair, his pipe gone out, his attitude that of careful, 
sympathetic attention, now leaned back more easily. 

"Tony," said he, his voice quiet and level, but the 
seriousness of his mood not to be mistaken, "I know 
that you will keep to that. It is what I had intended 
in my own case, had the need arisen. The house and 
the family should come first; I am with you there. 
We can only hope that the choice between letting 
this scandal come out and losing the old home will 
never be thrust upon us. The settlement is reached 
then, and we can lock the secret up again. We need 
not keep the discussion of it alive." 

There was in Mr. Carfew's tone a suggestion of wist- 
fulness that surprised his son; it almost appeared that 
he asked nothing better than to shelve the difficulty 
for the moment, a moment that might last the re- 
mainder of his life. Anthony, who remembered his 
father a man of great vigour, of mind as well as body, 
peculiarly intolerant of impotence, saw in this passive 
acceptance of the situation the signs of approaching 
senility, where the values of life change much, and 
much is relinquished for repose. 

"No,*' he agreed, "we need not; we can let the 
whole business rest for the present. However, I 
have not the smallest intention of submitting to this 
blackmail without a struggle. Remember that I am 
only just aware of it, while you have done what you 
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cotild, and have failed, as I, very likely, shall. Never- 
theless, I 'U find this fellow Morton shortly, and have 
a talk with him. If my efforts bring no success with 
them, I will pay up as you have done; but I '11 make 
the effort first." 

*'Do what you like about that, my boy," said Mr. 
Carfew; "although I believe this man to be such an 
able scoundrel that you will fail to muzzle him. ** 

There are men and women who cannot, even on 
those occasions when they most desire to do so, turn 
from a discussion; whose inevitable fate it is to come 
back again for a last word, which shall ordinarily be a 
repetition of something that has gone before. They 
do not intend, it may be supposed, to alter a decision 
already reached, but, the matter bulking large in their 
thoughts, they find it impossible to forego speech. 
There are others, less common though hardly rare, who 
shut their mouths upon a determination, whether it 
be well or ill taken, and thenceforward, seeing the 
disputed point from the one standpoint of their new 
resolve, decline to debate the affair again with others, 
or to swerve, except under the compulsion of necessity, 
from the line that they have chosen. Of this last 
breed were the two Carfews; and the business of the 
blackmail once agreed between them, they drew 
down, as it were, the curtain of reserve upon their 
thoughts, and held the common question each in his 
own keeping, until some new change should occur. 

A variety of subjects, all revolving about the central 
point of how far a man should consider himself the 
member of a body, how far he should concern himself 
with his own individuality, kept them in talk an hour 
and more; Mr. Carfew paving the way for the arrival 
of the suggestion that marriage should be seriously 
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considered by his heir, who, understanding the trend of 
his father's conversation, was at great pains to avoid 
the issue. Shortly after eleven, the old gentleman 
prepared to go to bed, realising that Anthony would 
not accept the challenges that he had thrown out; 
but as he rose from his chair, he was faced by a direct 
enquiry that kept him a short while longer in the 
room. 

"You have," said his son, helping himself to 
whiskey, but observing his father closely, "mentioned 
two or three times since I met you yesterday my con- 
duct after your death. Have you any reason to be 
alarmed about your health?" 

"When you get to my age, Tony," Mr. Carfew 
replied, pausing on his way to the door, "death is 
come, so to speak, into the reckoning. " 

"That," urged Carfew, putting down his timibler 
and looking at his father anxiously, "is not an answer 
to my question. Please, father, let me know what was 
the last report of your health." 

"I believe it is a common maxim in the medical 
profession," answered the old man, meeting his son's 
glance squarely, "that a man is as old as his arteries. 
Mine, I am told, are rather aged. " 

The younger man's reply came sharply, almost in 
protest: "You mean by that?" 

"That," said Mr. Carfew, "I have received the 
preliminary oflBicial warning that the machine is getting 
past its work, which warning I did not need. But, " 
he added smiling, "machines often go on working 
long after they ought to have been scrapped. So you 
need not worry, my boy. If I feel that things are 
coming to a finish, I will let you know. " 

Upon which he bid his son good-night, leaving him 
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to face a new diffictilty : whether he ought to abandon 
his former means of finding occupation and distraction 
in obedience to the unexpressed wish of the only person 
who held an acknowledged claim upon him, the un- 
voiced appeal of a man upon the last stretch of life's 
road. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE village of Winlock lies a mile inland from the 
sea, at the head of the small valley, which 
shelters Carfew Court; here the bareness of the coast 
has already changed, trees are no longer banished from 
the landscape, and gardens show a brighter face of 
flowers. The church stands upon a knoll above the 
village, unsheltered from the ocean gales, its tall 
tower a familiar landmark to many mariners, its 
graveyard dotted with nameless mounds, resting- 
places of the unknown men and women whom the sea 
has laid upon the shore. The vicarage is built close 
by the church, a square stone house, solid and plain, 
with a walled garden to the south of it, and a wicket 
gate opening from the drive to the churchyard; a 
dwelling useful, not beautiful, yet in its simplicity and 
sturdiness missing all the horrors of the villa residence. 
Early on the foUowing day, shortly after nine in the 
morning, the Rev. Peter Morton, a person comfort- 
ably plump rather than stout, red-faced, a lover of 
good things, and kindly disposed towards the world, 
saUied forth about his business, which immediately 
included an inspection of his garden and the inter- 
change of mature jests with his gardener. This 
ritual of a summer morning finished, the parson set 
out for a neighbouring farm to negotiate the purchase 

of two pigs, and to drive as hard a bargain as a life- 
no 
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long inability to haggle would permit. Not long after 
the departure of his father, Michael Morton came out 
into the garden, and in his turn engaged the gardener 
in conversation; received a repetition of the humour 
expended upon his parent ; and presently set off up the 
hill northward, towards Coombe House, the residence 
of Sir George GiUanby. He discovered upon enquiry 
at the house that Lady Gillanby had gone out a few 
moments before for a morning sail ; therefore, changing 
his leisurely saunter to a brisk pace, he started for the 
cove. Finding the girl endeavouring to induce Tom 
George to come with her to the Giants, he offered his 
services as boatman and was accepted as a substitute. 
Thereupon Tom, defying his build by a display of 
considerable agility, launched a joUy-boat, helped 
Lady Gillanby aboard, and, Morton having taken his 
place beside her in the stem sheets, rowed out to where 
a small, trimly-fitted yawl lay at her moorings in the 
bay. 

"I paint her, mMady," he announced, pulling 
strongly and jerking his head backwards towards the 
little yacht, "an' I see to her gear. She don't belong 
to want for anjrthing, except a bit of gold-leaf for the 
name. I couldn't find none of that, not in all the 
cove. '* 

"Tom,'* declared Lady Gillanby, "you're an 
amazing person. Is there an3rthing that you can't 
do?" 

"Yes'm," Tom chuckled, perceiving an occasion 
for his favourite jest. "I don't be able for to grow 
thin." 

"Lord save you, Tom," cried Morton, "you don't 
want to drop that flesh do you? Where would you 
be in cold weather?" 
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*'No, sir, no," the fisherman protested. "I be no 
lover of they skeletons, leastways not in men; an' 
I be fine for ballast. " 

Aboard the Seamew^ Tom became very busy 
explaining the new fittings and improvements. With 
more than the seaman's ordinary handiness he had 
repaired and replaced, painted and caulked, designed 
and executed, imtil the old craft, purchased cheap for 
amusement in fine weather, had come from his hands 
sound and presentable, smelling strongly of new paint 
and ready for a season of hard work. 

"Tom," said Lady GiUanby, having inspected her 
new possession with the eagerness of a child, "you Ve 
made a new boat of her. The cabin is fit for a royal 
saloon. I 'm quite certain you haven't left a bit 
of old gear on her. And you 're the most wonderful 
person I know. " 

The stout mariner, swinging himself into his jolly- 
boat, appeared completely satisfied; he looked up at 
the mistress of the Seamew contentedly, fending off 
his boat with great care from the white painted 
side of the yawl. 

" It *s good for an old idle man like me to have some- 
thing to do, ' ' he answered. * * And now, m' lady, I must 
find that Bob George ; he belong to do some work with 
me. 

For the next few minutes Lady Gillanby and Mor- 
ton were fully occupied setting sail and slipping the 
moorings, the woman in command, working enthu- 
siastically and getting the Seamew under weigh in a 
businesslike fashion. When, however, she was sailing 
comfortably, close hauled to a light beam wind, 
Morton sprawled on the deck watching the girl at the 
tiller. 
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"Meg, " he announced suddenly, "I 've had mighty 
good news this morning. I Ve sold that bust that 
I got into the Academy — you know the thing, a child's 
head — for an absolute fortune. After its being 
exhibited only a week or so, too!*' 

"Congratulations," she answered, real pleasure at 
the announcement showing in her manner. "How 
much?" 

"Fifty guineas, " declared Morton with satisfaction. 
"I should have been quite content with thirty. " 

"Oh, don't go and price your work too low," the 
girl cautioned him. "Father always used to insist 
that ninety-nine per cent of the lay public judge a 
work of art by the amount of money asked for it. 
I 'm delighted to hear of your luck, Mick; and I think 
you deserve it. Your bust was the fourth best bit 
of sculpture in the show. Don't lose your head over 
that; it 's not very high praise, is it? But you Ve 
got to be unconunon careful. The way you treated 
the hair was awfully near being affected, and if you 
get affected in your work I *11 never speak to you 
again." 

Morton sat up straight, very eager. "I *m hanged 
if it was," he declared stoutly. "I hate anything 
like affectation as much as you do." And until 
Margery ended the matter by putting the boat about, 
a hot discussion raged on the meaning of affectation 
in art. 

Having made a short tack round the most seaward 
of the Giants, the Seamew stood out to sea, and 
Morton came back again to his place on the deck be- 
side the well. 

" Do you realise, " said he, the virtues and vices of 
the sculptor dismissed for the moment, "that this is 

8 
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the first time I have ever sailed with you? I 'm filled 
with awe at the thought of your genius in picking up 
the hang of the thing so quickly, and your grace and 
beauty at the tiller distract me. " 

"Compliments barred, Mick," she reminded him, 
" you know that. " 

**5i je le sais,'* groaned Morton, " /w tne le fats 
ripiter bien souvent, ma chire. " 

"I won't talk French to-day, Mick,** she answered, 
looking steadily at the man lying on the deck. " I 'm 
not in the mood for it. It 's all English about us, 
open and fresh and blunt; besides, when we talk 
French it generally leads to trouble, doesn't it?" 

Morton turned upon his elbow, facing the woman 
steering, the light mood of laughing had left him, and 
he frowned at the deck, running his fingers along the 
caulking between the planks. 

"It seems to me, Meg," he began, "that one way 
and another there is a good bit of trouble about. Also, 
how, in the name of fairness, can I tell what mood 
has you, when you offer me the cotmtenance of a 
beautiful sphinx and the maimer of a veteran 
mariner?" 

"What on earth is wrong with you this morning?'* 
asked Margery, noticing his change of manner. 
"Talk sensibly; don't try to flirt, Mick. It *s not 
like you. Surely we 're good enough friends to be 
able to talk without that. " 

Making no reply for the moment, Morton continued 
fidgeting with his fingers; then, lifting his head so 
that he could watch his companion, he asked a direct 
question. 

"Why don't you divorce him?" 

The girl flushed at the enquiry, her face hardening; 
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and the Seantew, answering the nervous ptill upon the 
tiller, lay away a point to leeward. 

" I thought, " said she, "that you had promised not 
to mention that subject. When a year ago — ^anyhow 
you promised that you would not speak of it. " 

She finished in some confusion, losing something of 
her self-possession. 

'* I remember that, Meg, " answered Morton, hurry- 
ing his words, now very serious. "I agreed, after he 
first went back to his games, that I would not talk 
about it; but I can't keep silent any longer. I must 
speak. You know what people are saying? Infernal, 
evil-tongued swine, I grant you, but still they are part 
of your world, and you can't get away from them." 

The flush on Margery Gillanby's face deepened, 
yet she faced Morton quite steadily, looking away 
a moment to set the yawl upon her former course 
again, then turning her attention to the man beside 
her. 

"People are saying, I believe," she stated quietly, 
"that as I, a penniless artist's daughter who had run 
wild in Paris, married George for his money and his 
title, I am naturally unwilling to sacrifice both things 
simply because he is unfaithful; that I live very 
comfortably on his income, apart from him, and amuse 
myself with other men, principally with you. " 

Springing to his feet, Morton stood balancing him- 
self on the slanting deck, his eyes bright with anger, 
his face grown white. 

"Good God," he stanmiered, "I've never heard 
them say all that. It 's — it *s damnable; it 's foul, 
disgusting. Who says that? Why don't they say it 
straight out to me, then I could at least tell them what 
filthy-minded liars they are, I cotdd " 
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"Mick," cried Margery stopping him, "don't go 
on like that. I imagined that you must have known 
all that was being said, by the way you spoke. " 

"No," replied Morton, his voice still strained in 
anger. "I only heard the insinuation that you 
wouldn't divorce him because you were unwilling to 
lose his money — that made me wild enough. I only 
heard it yesterday from that jumping lunatic Fuller, 
who lives near here — you know the idiot, don't you? — 
and I told him what I thought of it. " 

"Then you were very silly," said Margery. "But 
we may as well have this matter out as we are at it. 
How far do you hold the common opinion about my 
marriage?" 

"How far?" cried Morton indignantly. "You *ve 
no right to say that. You know that I imderstand you 
better. You married Gillanby, I suppose, because 
you thought you loved him, or because you love one 
side of him. I don't deny that he 's an awfully 
likable man in most ways." 

The girl turned her head away quickly, looking out 
across the sea, seeing nothing of the beauty of the sun- 
lit dancing waters, her eyes filled with tears, her face 
grown forlorn as a child's when it finds itself alone in a 
strange place. 

"It 's awfully good of you to praise my husband, " 
she declared uncertainly, aiming at laughter, arriving 
perilously near tragedy. " It reflects credit on me for 
my choice." She stopped short; then continued, 
letting go the attempt at lightness, and striving only 
to keep a command upon her voice: "You 're the 
only person in all the world, Mick, who believes that 
I married for anything but money and position. Yet 
I did. I thought I loved him; sometimes I nearly 
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persuade myself that I love him still. When he first 
neglected me, I thought it was just a passing weakness, 
that I cotild get him back. I did. Then he — ^he failed 
again. I tried to force him to come to me even then. 
I wanted so much to believe that my love for him was 
something that could conquer difficulties, that it was 
real. He — ^he showed me somehow, I don't know how, 
that it wasn't: that it was just my pride, fighting to 
prove that I could win if I wanted to. You don't 
know what her charm means to a woman, Mick. 
That 's the difference that you can never understand, 
the difference between a woman's power and a man's. 
Hers is founded on nothing that you can name, yet 
it is the greatest thing about her — ^it makes real wives 
— ^and mothers. And the world depends a lot on them, 
doesn't it?" 

She paused, and then turned again to the great open 
space of ocean, so that Morton could not see her face, 
but only the glory of her hair. 

"At first, I thought, and after that I wanted to think, 
that I had found — " she began, and suddenly broke 
off the confidence, hurrying into a narrative of fact. 
' * That doesn't matter. All that matters is how badly 
everything went wrong. We got farther apart. I 
couldn't hate him, Mick, although I tried to. He was 
always just weak, and kind, never inconsiderate or 
cruel. He doesn't care. He is so mixed up of 
honour and dishonour, deliberate kindness and uncon- 
scious brutality. I can't hate him. I hate myself 
because I made the mistake, because I ever thought 
that things could be as I wished with him. I could 
not stand this last business, this dancing woman — " 
she made her annoimcement sharply, almost seeming 
to anticipate some interruption — , ** after this it would 
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be impossible to go on calling ourselves man and wife. 
So, a few days ago, I went to old Mr. Bentham and 
asked him to arrange for the petition or whatever they 
call it; and he said that he was sure I should get the 
divorce as it was quite unlikely there would be any 
defence, and they could arrange the cruelty. It 's 
finished now — ^very nearly. My experiment, I mean. '* 

Morton made no immediate answer; after a quick 
glance at the woman's averted head, he walked for- 
wards and stood for a while by the main shrouds, 
trying to disguise his happiness, to arrive at some sup- 
pression of his feelings. Presently he came back, 
finding Margery calm again, and reseated himself 
upon the deck beside the well. 

"Why didn't you tell me of this before?" he asked, 
a new expression grown into his watching of her. 
"I wouldn't have started this talk then, and you 
would have had the sail free of all your troubles, Meg." 

"Should I?" she questioned. "I 'm not quite 
certain of that. When all the formalities are settled, 
I think I shall go back to Paris, for a bit anyhow. I 
shall have enough money of my own to live on com- 
fortably, that is, comfortably in the old way. " 

"You will!" cried Morton, seated tailorwise, 
gesticulating freely in his excitement. "Why, of 
course you will. I 'U come over too. You know the 
real reason I came to Chelsea. Most of the old crowd 
are still there. We 'U call back the past again. We '11 
wipe out these last two years. " 

"Shall we try?" Margery exclaimed eagerly, her 
eyes brightening to recollection. "Shall we really 
bring back all the old business: the long evenings of 
discussion after the work is over for the day, the 
studio life with all its independence, and noise, and 
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painty smells, and fine air of friendliness. Oh, if we 
could!" 

The wind had ttunbled her hair about her face, 
making of her hatless head a fine disorder^ finally, 
as she cried out her wish, blowing a wisp across her 
eyes. She lashed the tiller, and raising both hands to 
her head, sitting straight and slim and shapely, her 
body balancing to the motion of the boat, set about 
that smoothing and retouching that so often occupies 
a woman. To Morton the action was fatal ; the sight 
of her outlined against the sky, the sea air flushing her 
cheeks, her eyes bright with pictured happiness, threw 
him beyond the mood of hesitation, past wisdom and 
past thought. Scrambling to his knees, he took 
the girl in his arms, bending her body back to his 
shoulder, pressing her to him, his face dose to 
hers. 

"We can," he cried, "we can. Presently, darling, 
very shortly now. Meg, you know my want of you. 
You know how much I have loved you all these years. 
You will come to me, you red glory of my life. You 
and I, and the world can go hang, Meg. Oh, I have 
waited to look into your eyes like this, the wisest, 
dearest eyes in all the world. I have held your beauty 
sacred, watching for it, longing for it, like a lost man 
who sees far away, the lights of home. My God, how 
much I have wanted to hold you as I hold you now. 
Long ago — darling, your eyes are so beautiful, more 
beautiful than the sea; and your hair a wonder to set 
poor mortals mad — ^long ago you wouldn't have me, 
now — oh Meg, my Meg, you won't send me away 
again. You will marry me? You must, you shall. 
We '11 live in Paris together, at Barbizon, just you 
and I. You *11 help me; you *11 keep me to the true 
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path of art; you 'U inspire in me work that will live. 
Meg, dear, I will live all my life for you. " 

The girl lay still in his arms, listening to his jerked- 
out sentences, looking straight into his eyes; then as 
his embrace suddenly grew closer and his lips came 
nearer to hers, she put her hand very tenderly over 
his mouth, pushing his head back, freeing herself 
gently from his arms. Morton knelt beside her as she 
fumbled with the lashing of the tiller, his face drawn 
and haggard, his eyes asking again the same question 
that had just been on his lips. Looking up to him 
sadly, when she had the yacht in hand once more, she 
shook her head. 

"I can't Mick, dear," she said, very softly. "I 
haven't changed since you asked me four years ago. 
I hope, oh, I do hope, Mick, it isn't my fault that 
you thought I had. " 

Slowly, looking away towards the shore, Morton 
got to his feet, standing a moment silent, shading his 
eyes with his hand. 

"No," he declared, making a desperate effort to 
reach a tone of lightness. "It's what is called the 
prompting of desire, I fancy. Hadn't you better put 
her about? We 've come a long way on this tack; it 
wiU take us at least a couple of hours to beat back. 
May I make suggestions to the skipper, my lady? 
When she 's about, I '11 take the helm, and you can 
see whether the resourceful Tom has provisioned the 
ship. We might lunch. " 

Realising that he wished to be alone, Margery 
agreed at once to the proposal; and Morton went for- 
ward to look after the head sails, coming aft again to 
take charge as the Seamew started to thrash her way 
home. While the mistress of the yacht prepared. 
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in the saloon, such a meal as the reserve provisions 
wotild supply, the man at the helm sat staring dully- 
ahead, mechanically nursing the Seamew as near to the 
wind as possible, trying not to picture the extent of 
his unhappiness, but to confront his misforttme with 
as bold a face as possible. In the first shock of his 
misery he was more concerned with maintaining an 
appearance of decent courage than with thoughts of 
lus future and its emptiness. 

Before long Margery appeared again on deck, bring- 
ing with her the materials for a meal of sorts, bread, 
jam, and a tinned tongue. Of the pair she showed 
herself the more nervous, and all her efforts could not 
hide her uneasiness. 

"Mick," she interposed at last, ending a halting 
exhange of talk. '*I must tell you what I feel about 
this. It is all my fatilt. I should have known. But 
you were so careful to hide things from me ; you played 
the part of a friend too well. You seemed to find it 
easy, and to enjoy it. It meant so much to me, your 
friendship, that, although you sometimes showed me — 
not meaning to, Mick, — ^that you had not changed, I 
was too selfish to speak out the truth to you. You 
would have understood, if I had told you that, married 
or unmarried, it would make no difference. I took 
all, and gave nothing in return. " 

The Seamew lay over suddenly to a gust of wind; 
and Morton grabbed at a sliding plate before answer- 
ing, placing it with care in the well at his feet. 

"Isn't that, very often, the destiny of mortals," 
he asked, "that one should give and one should take, 
the giver thinking that he gains the better bargain. 
Had I been less of a fool, or maybe more of one, I 
should have shirked this moment, knowing that the 
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answer you gave me four years ago, as we wandered 
near the Bas Br&tu, would still hold good. " 

The water slapping on the bows of the yacht made 
pleasant music, and the blue sea shining in the sun 
called out imperiously for joy and freedom from care 
and sorrow, but the man and woman took no count 
of it, two little players absorbed in their own parts, 
deaf and blind to all the surrounding witchery of nature. 

"Would you prefer that, after this, we should see 
less of each other? " said Margery. " You see, Mick, " 
she added hastily, seeing his dismay, "whatever you 
may say, I feel that I am responsible for what has 
happened, and I don't want to go on making you 
suffer. " 

"Don't talk like that," Morton implored her. 
"This is an incident, Meg, you mustn't think of it 
as more. I — I cpuldji't resist the temptation, when 
you told me about tne divorce. Dear Lord, haven't 
we been intimate always, for the last eight years? 
You won't spoil that now because of this. I have 
always been like it, you know. You have nothing to 
fear from me. When I can't stick things any longer, 
I '11 just dear out for a day or so, as I have done in the 
past; but we'll hold by the same real friendship until — 
you marry some one that cares for you. Then " 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled drearily, 
pulling himself up short as though he had caught 
sight of his own expression, and striving at a less tell- 
tale appearance. 

" Oh, " cried Margery in distress. * * I never realised. 
Poor Mick ! Mick, you know how much I like you, no, 
that 's the wrong word, how much you are part of my 
life. But I can't make you more. I know there is 
always something behind the friendships of man and 
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jretend that you are just a famil- 
raore than that to me; you're 

irts of weather.rough and smooth. 

ick, if I could— make you more. 

to make me give the other thing. 

Sometimes, I believe, I would 

but it would have meant sorrow 

irwards; and you saved me from 

lave been for life, Mick, which is 
what you ask. You have your art — Oh! it's so 
difficult to' explain — you 're independent, you rest on 
yourself, your road is all mapped out before you. I 
want some one, if I can find him, to whom I can help 
to show the way. I couldn't to you, I should just 
be your doll — I know that you would love the doll — 
but whatever ,you may think, you would not need it." 
She stopped, playing with a knife, her face anxious, 
pleading that .she should be understood. Morton 
stared into her eyes, very white, his boyishness all 
gone, understandmg and misery mastering him. 

"Yes," he ans^vered slowly, "I see your meaning. 
It 's better that you should show it to me, although 
it 's damned hard V-o bear. You 're right, Meg; but 
don't worry about n\ie. I want a woman to serve and 
cherish, to love and t^are for, to be the companion of 
my home, but not th^e partner of my work in life. 
You want to be the pai tner, the real working partner 
of some man's existentVe. Well, these ways don't 
meet. I '11 wait. If yoKi cannot find the man you 
want — and the gods gran t that you may not — you 
must come to me later, to sacrifice your pride, to be 
my doll, or my idol." His ^'oice came dangerously 
near to huskiness upon the finat' word, and he laughed 
nervously to cover his feeling. "So," he cried, "no 
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more of my affections. We 
is Boucher, the strength thi 
these mortals, the divinity < 
• Milo." 

Yet the conversation halti 
the pair had issue in dull ban 
standing silence. 

Later, when the Seamew la 
again, Margery Gillanby an' 
in the dingy, discovered the 
their boat in the shade of thf 
the stout fishermen seemed 
weather, and carried out t 
pausings, standing back to 
labours in the right critical 

"Hew," announced Bob, 
as Margery and Morton 
"Wi' wot did you make 
Tom?" 

"Wi' a bit," replied Ton 
ground, "Ye don't know n 
ye knowed enough for that. " 

"I was wonderin'," declared IJob, happy in the 
achievement of a successful wit.tidsm, "I thought 
maybe ye 'd put two rats to gnav/ 'em. They be that 
bad." Chuckling delightedly lit the grinning Tom, 
he looked up and nodded to M argery and to Morton. 
"Why, Master Mick," he crie.d staring, "whatever be 
the matter? You lookreal i.l\. " 

Morton coloured nervouTily, cui^g the sharp eyes 
of the fisherman. 

"I 'm right enough," he murmured in confusion. 
"I caught my head a crack against the boom. Bob; 
and it shook me up a 'oit. I 'm getting clumsy; been 
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m to-night at the Court," 

Margery. 

i the two fishermen, who 

imed away, walking quickly 

ng his companion to explain, 

oaginary accident, conduct 



A LL that afternoon 
r\ striding along th 


coast. 


jc his 


surroimdings, trying ti 


at no 


definite verdict had beei 


might 


offer him again what tl 


dozen 


times he told himself t 


right 


in the end, that he wou 


an he 


loved; and as many tii 


curse 


himself for an optimistic 


elaps- 


ing immediately into a 


sning 


his pace tmtU he panted 


occa- 


sional passers-by whom 


m for 


a man upon some desp 


bena 


farmer of his acquair 




anxiously whether anytl 


swore 


at him, and then, seeing the: 


man's astonishment. 



mumbled a confused apology together with an inco- 
herent statement about bein-g surprised and thinking 
of other things, leaving the honest fellow convinced 
that the parson's son had suddenly gone mad. 

As he walked, like a cq'ntinuous accompaniment to 
the ebb and flow of his <Sesire, the conviction grew on 
him that' Margery had hit the truth when she named 
him a man who did n't, need a woman to help him with 
his life's work. Be knew himself to be capable of 
following his road -ilonc-, and he realised, beyond that, 
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how little he would tolerate the interference of any 
companion. For him the aims of life were clear, and 
the means of achievement to his hand, if he could use 
them, so that he wondered why others, seeing perhaps 
less singly than himself, should want support and 
guidance, the counsel and help of a fellow- voyager to 
keep them to their course. This character of his he 
recognised, seeing in it something that might displease 
a woman, yet crying out against the verdict that diould 
condemn him on its account; for with all his inde- 
pendence of spirit, a reserve that shut the gates of 
silence on the farthest chamber of his mind, he held 
himself a man capable of loving greatly, full of tender- 
ness, eager'to think and work for the woman whom he 
should choose, himgry for the intimacy of dose associa- 
tion that watches moods, shows sympathy for diffi- 
culty and distress, and asks no work of piloting as its 
reward, but only love. 

In the dual life of man and woman, happiness is 
reached by two different paths: along the one journey 
all those rare, immortal lovers sung by poets, the 
Abelards and H^loises, and with them, a larger, less- 
famed company, the Darbies and the Joans, men and 
women happy in each other's companionship, watch- 
ing carefully the small matters of each other's lives, 
intent to ease the burden when the need arises, full 
of trust and of affection, that rarer quality whose 
only care is to be answered; along the other move all 
those more timid, more afraid to trust themselves, 
who, seeing the perils of the journey, must plan and 
plot for their escape, calling out to each other, jealous 
lest the partner should find a way alone, seeking to 
make of two lives one bound together by material 
needs and by co-operation in a common object. In 
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the most difficult of human occupations, successful 
living, it is not wise needlessly to risk disaster, so that, 
in their own defence, the majority of mankind nurse a 
sober terror at the thought of love, remind themselves 
that when youth's fire and passions have abated long 
years may yet remain behind, and mouthing fine words 
of mutual help and understanding, embark on their 
mating as a sort of business partnership, the books well 
kept, a nice freedom of daily action allowed to either 
member of the firm, but the seal of association binding 
them and the ultimate intention of the partners held 
to be common. The arrangement has a sensible 
sound about it, and has, doubtless, proved satisfactory, 
leading to fewer failures, and to no astonishing 
success. 

As the light began to weaken, Morton found himself 
upon the highroad to Clovelly and some miles away 
from home, dully picturing the face and form and 
gestures of the woman who wotdd not marry him. 
LfOoking at his watch he discovered it to be five 
minutes after seven, realised that he was due at 
Carfew Court at eight o'clock for dinner, and abused 
himself stoutly for a fool. He started back along the 
road, searching for a farm where he could hire a horse 
and trap, but had not gone more than half a mile 
when one of the Carfew cars overtook him, and 
the cheery face of Mr. Bentham peered over the 
body. 

"Damme, if it isn't the boy, Mick," cried the 
lawyer, as the motor pulled up. " Get in. What are 
you dashing along the Devon roads for instead of 
earning your living up in town?" 

"Even a sculptor must occasionally take a holiday," 
said Morton, seating himself beside Mr. Bentham. 
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"You don't know what work means, you people who 
are limited to office hours. " 

The big man leaned back comfortably, his shrewd 
eyes taking a reckoning of Morton's appearance. 

"No," he answered, " haven't a notion of it. Been 
seeking inspiration, I suppose? Colossal study of a 
Pury, I should think, to judge by your appearance. 
You 're a nasty, sweaty, untidy figure, Mick, and your 
hair wants cutting; but I hear you have sold a bust. 
I heard it from the fool who bought the thing." 

Keeping the conversation going upon a basis of 
strength rather than brilliancy, Mr. Bentham occupied 
himself with deductions about the man beside him. 
Knowing that Margery Gillanby had come down to 
Coombe House, he assumed that Morton had visited 
Devon on her account; and, seeing the evidences of 
distress in the young man's appearance, he judged that 
the woman had caused them, and, in view of the di- 
vorce proceedings, assured himself that he could name 
the mischief. Yet, being a man able to hold his tongue, 
he said nothing, and dropped Morton at the door of 
the Vicarage without hinting at his suspicions. 

On his arrival home Morton found his father about 
to start for Carfew Court, and listened patiently, 
unladng his boots and making ready for a hurried 
change, to a sound but somewhat familiar discourse on 
the evils of impunctuality. His parent, having finished 
the improvement of the occasion, departed, leaving 
his son to follow, and to arrive some few minutes after 
the appointed hour. 

At the table Morton found himself seated between 
two maidens altogether tmknown to him except by 
name, a circumstance at which he experienced no 
regret* The girl whom he had taken in to dinner, a 
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Miss Puller, daughter of a man recently come to live 
in the neighbourhood, promised little entertainment, 
seeming to consider great play with her eyes a suf - 
fident substitute for intelligent conversation. 

**I am so interested in artists, Mr. Morton," she 
began, " I always get them to tell me how they do their 
work. It must be awfully nice being able to paint. ** 

"Good Lord," thought Morton, looking across the 
table to where Margery sat beside Anthony Carfew. 
" I Ve struck it fairly in the neck this time. " 

"I paint myself," the girl continued, "in a small 
way, of course, and not for my living; father would 
object to that. Do you know Mr. Richard Car- 
michael, Mr. Morton?" 

"No," replied Morton patiently, "I don't." 

" Oh, " cried Miss Puller, her eyebrows high in aston- 
ishment, "I thought you would have Imown him. 
He 's a great friend of mine, and an A. R. A.; quite 
a famous man." 

"That *s probably the reason that I don't know 
him, " Morton explained, keeping a firm hold upon po- 
liteness. "You see. Miss Fuller, I 'm quite tmknown 
and obscure. Also, I 'm not a painter, but a sculptor. 
However, I know Carmichael's work." 

He pulled himself up short on the edge of an 
announcement that the said work was probably the 
worst trash that ever disgraced a first-class exhibition, 
and was rewarded by the girl instructing him not to 
lose heart, as the career of an artist was very slow 
and difficult. For this valuable information he showed 
a proper gratitude; and was then relieved of the un- 
equal contest by Mr. Bentham, Miss Fuller's other 
neighbour, who had listened to the encouragement of 
youth's ambition with a delighted smile. 
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Meanwhile Carfew fared more happily with Mar- 
gery Gillanby, pajdng her looks a full tribute in his 
thoughts. She, dressed in black without any relief 
of jewels or colour, except her flaming hair, seemed 
bent on animated conversation and determined to 
oppose any disposition of Carfew's towards silence. 

"I had a look at you to-day, through the Coast 
Guard's glass," said he, as they sat down. "Mick 
looked imcommonly like being asleep on deck, any- 
how he was mighty comfortable. " 

"No," replied Margery, observing her companion 
closely. "I don't think he actually slept. It was 
simply perfect sailing weather. " 

"It was," said Carfew. "By the way, Lady 
Gillanby, my father tells me that you are a musician. " 

"I loathe modesty as such," cried the girl, "but I 
wotdd rather you added 'of sorts' to that qualifica- 
tion." 

"But you have the business at heart, " Carfew sug- 
gested. "Music means something more to you than 
a collection of beautiful sounds. " 

"Of course it does, " she answered. 

' * Then, ' ' said he, " I want your solution of a question 
that always bothers me. What is the meaning, the 
real meaning of that nocturne of Chopin that is so 
often played. I think its number and qualification 
is Opus 37, No. I. You were playing it here the 
other night, I believe. " 

Margery Gillanby looked at him with growing 
interest, surprised that a man, whom she had taken 
to be somewhat of a stranger to much feeling, should 
so concern himself with music; for that Carfew was 
both serious and enthusiastic could not be doubted. 

"Why," she replied, "I never had a moment's 
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hesitation about that. I know the one you mean. 
Wait, I '11 make you a rather conceited offer. I *11 
play it to you sometime, exaggerating my interpre- 
tation of it; then, I believe, you '11 share my view. 
It 's so dear, so absolutely apparent, directly you 
see it that way. " 

"I," Carfew answered her, relieved that she had 
entered into no exaggerated rhapsody, "will hold that 
a bargain. Lady Gillanby. " 

While Carfew and Margery Gillanby talked of 
music, and Morton faced the entertainment provided 
for him by Mks Fuller, the Rev. Peter Morton sat 
dumb before a storm of words rattled forth by Mrs. 
Fuller, a matron whose commanding physique was 
inappropriately coupled to a mind barren of every 
quality but garrulity, or so mastered by inconsequent 
speech that other attributes escaped observation. 

"Yes, Mr. Morton," she explained, "I 'm simply 
charmed with them, although my husband says that 
I am easily taken in, and I like the fishermen better 
than the labourers on the farms, such a romance about 
them, such terrible hard lives they live. It is really 
astonishing how some of them, who must be half starv- 
ing, manage to keep so fat; heredity, I suppose. Lrook 
at the two Georges. " 

"My dear Mrs. Fuller,** the vicar interrupted, 
greatly amused at the suggestion that the two fat 
cousins went himgry, "you must not really imagine 
that Tom and Bob George are in any danger of star- 
vation. As a matter of fact, they are both rich men, 
that is, rich for their station. Tom used to be my 
churchwarden, but he resigned on the plea that he 
had grown too stout to walk up the hill to church. 
He is really very proud of his size. " 
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"Just what I always say, Mr. Morton, " Mrs Puller 
continued, refusing to keep silence any longer, "they 
grow too fat. That or they starve. It 's all this 
sleeping in the sun. I can't make it out; I always 
imagined that fishermen had to work very hard. Yet, 
quite often right in the middle of the day I see them 
Ijdng about doing nothing, when the weather is fine 
and they might be out in their boats, too. " 

"You forget, " argued the parson, "that they go out 
very early at dawn. It is no good trying to catch 
fish when there are none about. " 

Quite so, " continued the good lady, undisturbed. 

I was just going to say what a hard life it is, and how 
I wonder that they manage to stand it. But their 
clothes are sometimes deplorable, Mr. Morton, a mass 
of patches, and they wear them soaking wet. Can't 
you, as the vicar, explain to them how unhealthy 
it is to live in wet clothes?" 

The vision of himself standing on the beach, superin- 
tending the landing of a catch and imploring the men 
not to get their feet wet, appealed so strongly to the 
parson's sense of humour that he had a hard job of it 
to keep himself from laughter; yet, knowing Mrs. 
Puller, and convinced that neither laughter nor pro- 
test could stem the tide of her cackle, he contented 
himself with monosyllabic answers and the full 
enjoyment of the food before him. 

Mr. Carfew, seated at the head of his table, observed 
that all his guests were successfully launched upon 
some kind of talk, and turned to his right-hand neigh- 
bour, a bird-like, vivacious little woman, the dowager 
Coimtess of Winlock, who sat watching the company 
with amused interest. 

"Well, Sarah," said he, lowering his voice to a tone 
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of confidence, "I see you are making cynical criticism 
of my guests. " 

"You're wrong, Charles," the lady contradicted. 
" My criticism is entirely free from any trace of cynic- 
ism, although you have some curious exhibits on show. 
The Fuller contingent entertains me hugely; the man 
has the finest conceit that I have ever observed, even 
amongst other males. Where on earth did he spring 
from?" 

"I believe he was a don of sorts at Cambridge," 
replied Mr. Carfew, smiling. "He has plenty of 
money, some intelligence, and the conceit that you 
mention; beyond that I know little of him. He is 
a neighbour, and I have to show him a reasonable 
hospitality. " 

"Don't apologise, my friend," laughed Lady Win- 
lock. * * We all know the famous hospitality of Carfew 
Court." 

"I never apologise, Sarah," Mr. Carfew reminded 
her; "or only very occasionally." 

"That 's one of the truest things I have ever heard 
you say, " she replied. "By the way, is my supposi- 
tion true, that you have become infatuated with 
George Gillanby's slip of a wife, the girl with the 
beautiful hair?" 

"Quite," stated Mr. Carfew, leaning toward his 
companion, his old eyes grown very kindly. " I think 
she *s very nearly beautiful, and by that I mean one of 
the rarest things imaginable. She is also able to 
converse intelligibly. But" — ^he moved a wine-glass 
thoughtfully — "I imagine that she will find rough 
weather, even rougher than she has been through yet, 
before she gets to port. " 

"Oh, she will," agreed Lady Winlock, very con- 
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vinced. "Red-headed women are simply made for 
trouble. I don't believe all the talk about her myself; 
I don't believe, for instance, that she married George 
Gillanby for anything but his weak, lovable fascina- 
tion; but she ought to divorce him — it 's positively a 
scandal that she doesn't — and she may be blameless 
in regard to young Morton, but appearances are 
against her." 

"Sarah," answered Mr. Carfew, very quietly, "you 
have one abominable failing. I won't have it exer- 
cised in my house. " 

"Charles, " returned the little lady, delightedly, "I 
really didn't imagine that, at your age, you could 
grow so foolish. " 

When the women had disappeared from the dining- 
room, Mr. Ftiller entertained the company with an 
edif37ing monologue. It was impossible to stop the man, 
or, within the limits of the room, to escape from his high 
voice. Interrupting the parson and his host in the 
middle of a discussion upon roses, he exhibited the 
fallacies of their talk in a few incisive sentences; dis- 
covering Morton and Mr. Bentham debating certain 
aspects of copyright law in regard to works of art, he 
smoothed away their difficulties quickly and concisely, 
leaving the lawyer gasping and furious; finally, 
breaking into Carfew's conversation with the local 
doctor and an old Scotch painter, he carried matters 
with a high hand, turned the talk to the subject of 
exploration, and became at once the chief spokesman. 

"As a man who has studied natural science deeply, " 
he concluded, finishing a short discourse on the best 
method of conducting exploration expeditions, "al- 
though I confess that I have travelled very little in 
imcivilised countries, I deplore the slipshod methods 
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of many, too many, experienced travellers. The 
papers that they read to us, to the world of science, 
upon their return, are very often radically unsound. 
Of course, Mr. Carfew, I do not intend you to apply 
that personally." 

** Certainly not, " replied Carfew, reminding himself 
that the man was a guest of his father's, '* I understand 
that, since I have never written or read a paper. " 

"And to what parteecular branch of natural science 
do you pay most attention, Mr. Puller?" asked Mc- 
Calltmi, the Scots painter, in the manner of a man 
seeking information. 

Mr. Puller stared at him, his eyebrows up; such 
amazing ignorance of the prominent personalities of 
the world of science caused him some surprise. 

" My work, " he replied, laying stress upon the word, 
"has been achieved in physiological chemistry, a 
subject with which you are, probably, little ac- 
quainted." 

"I'm that," answered the painter deliberately. 
"I'm thinking, also, that physiological chemistry 
is no a verra guid equipment for an explorer." 

" The methods of science obtain in all its branches, " 
said Mr. Fuller testily. "Your remark has no sig- 
nificance at all ; it merely shows that you are ignorant 
of scientific procedure. " 

"Well, well," interposed Mr. Carfew, rising. "I 
must interrupt you, I am afraid, Mr. Puller. It would 
be useless to begin instructing McCalltmi to-night, 
and they will be expecting us in the drawing-room. " 

When the party was again united, spread about the 
Long Gallery through whose open windows there came 
the distant murmur of the sea, old Mr. Carfew asked 
Margery Gillanby to make some music for them, his 
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manner not that of the man who frames a polite 
conventional request. 

"Won't somebody sing?" she replied, going to the 
piano with her host. "You know, Mr. Carfew, that 
I like getting worked in a mood for playing; and I 
can 't strum myself into it with all these people here. " 

" No, " her host answered, smiling. " To-night you 
have got to show what a real musician you are. I 
have sung your praises to all of them. Mick will 
sing; he never refuses. Mick, come over here and 
smg. 

Morton crossed to the piano, looking quaintly at 
Margery, receiving from her a quick glance, half 
amused, half pitying. 

"You want me to sing?" he asked Mr. Carfew. 
"Well, the excellence of your dinner shall be my ex- 
cuse for singing badly. What shall it be?" 

"That," said Mr. Carfew, turning away from the 
piano, "I leave to you two." 

Standing with Margery, turning over the music on 
the stand beside the instrument, the breadth of the 
room dividing them from the rest of the party, Mor- 
ton wore a look of humorous despair. 

"I knew," he murmured, "that some silly fool 
would ask me to sing to your plajdng to-night, Meg. 
I 'm really not in the mood for it; however, we '11 
have a love song, tenderly. That 's what you call 
bluff, and saying 'be damned' to Pate. Here, this 
will do. " 

He placed upon the rest a volume of old French 
songs, open at Martini's setting of Florian's Plaisir 
W Amour ^ and moved the music-seat into position for 
the girl to sit down. As she began the accompani- 
ment, Morton bent over her, making a pretence of 
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looking at the words, watching the shaded light upon 
her slender hands, the fragrance of her hair coming up 
to him. 

"Mick," she implored softly, seeming to know, 
without looking up, that the man had forgotten the 
music, "don't miss your beginning. Quick. *' 

Morton stepped back a Uttle, and began his song, 
singing well, with a voice that had not disgraced a 
concert-room professional. At the second verse his 
manner changed somewhat, a hint of laughter stealing 
into the deeper feeling of the song: 

"Tant que cette eau coulera doucement 
Vers ce ruisseau qui borde la prairie, 
Je t'aimerai, me r6p6tait Sylvie . . . 
L'eau coule encor, elle a chang^ pourtantt 
Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment, 
Chagrin d'amour dure toute la vie." 

Under cover of the murmur of thanks that saluted 
the last note of the music, as he closed the volume on 
the rest, leaning over Margery's shotdder, he looked 
down into her eyes. 

** Elle n 'a rien changS, pourtant?^^ he whispered. 
" Elle reste fidile d ne point nC aimer. Sois tranguiUe, 
mon amour, je garderai le silence dis ce moment.** 

The girl met his look, pushing back the music- 
stool, her eyes sad and worried, her mouth smiling to 
deceive the company. 

** Cest chose convenue, pauvre ami,** she whispered 
back; '' reste amitUf ** 

AxLY longer settlement of an arrangement so easy 
to name, so mighty hard to fulfil, was interrupted by 
Anthony Carfew, who came over to the pair, laughing. 

** It is very rude to whisper, *' he admonished them, 
"even if you are quarrelling about the accompani- 
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ment. I want you to play me that nocturne, Lady 
GiUanby?" 

"Certainly," she agreed, sitting down again to the 
piano. "You must listen very carefully to it." 
She settled herself, and stretched out her hands, rest- 
ing them lightly on the keyboard. "Politeness, and 
a desire to save me from looking like an absolute idiot, 
are probably going to force you into lying presently, 
Mr. Carfew," she laughed, showing unexpected 
nervousness. 

While she was speaking a servant had come into 
the room, going to Mr. Carfew and saying something 
to him that caused the old gentleman a sudden serious- 
ness; as she turned her head from looking at Carfew, 
and was about to begin playing, her host came up to 
her, kindly concern marking his expression. 

"Lady Gillanby, " said he; and at the grave tone of 
his voice she twisted round sharply on the music-seat, 
"may I speak to you privately? I have very sad news 
for you. " And he led the way without more words 
into an adjoining room. "Your butler at Coombe 
House, " he added, when they stood alone in a small 
library, " has just telephoned through saying that they 
have had news of an accident to your husband. " 

"An accident?" she asked, looking at the old man 
curiously. "Please, Mr. Carfew, tell me all that you 



mean. " 



"He is dead," he answered simply, his voice low. 

' * Dead ! ' * cried the woman sharply. * * How ? When ? 
You said an accident?" 

"The message was not full," explained the old 
gentleman, leading the girl to a seat, and pressing his 
hand gently on her shoulder. "Sit down, and I will 
tell you all I know. " 
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She obeyed him, seeming rather dazed, but mistress 
of her emotions. 

" Yes, " she said. " Please teU me aU. ** 

" It seems, ** continued Mr. Carfew, "that he had a 
heart attack and died very suddenly an hour or so 
ago. They will ring up again from London shortly. " 

"Where was he, when he died?" Margery Gillanby 
asked, flushing suddenly; her host's failure to name 
the full circumstances of her husband's death causing 
her a quick suspicion. 

Mr. Carfew looked away from her, and a deeper 
sympathy sounded in his voice. 

"He was dining with a woman called La Pavorita, 
a dancer, I believe, " he stated, "at her flat in Victoria 
Street. " 

A silence fell on the room, and through the door 
there came the sound of laughter from the Long 
Gallery, and through the windows the noise of distant 
waves upon the shore. Mr. Carfew turned his head 
again slowly, seeing the woman seated unmoving in 
the chair, her hands upon the arms, her eyes hard, 
staring away at pictures of the mind ; and a great pity 
moved him. 

"Yes," said the girl, speaking very quietly, getting 
up from the chair. " I feared that, when you looked 
uneasily at me. Of course I knew that he had a bad 
heart. He used to say that, some day, he would snuff 
out like a candle. I '11 go back now, if you 'U lend 
me your motor. Mine won't be here yet. I want to 
get home. " 

She hesitated at the last word, her eyes wide and 
forlorn; then, her loneliness and her shame overcom- 
ing her self-command, she dropped back into the 
chair, resting her head on her arms, sobbing dry-eyed 
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and in misery. Mr. Carfew put his hand upon her 
head, his touch very tender, standing a moment 
watching her. 

"Poor child, " he mtumured. "You are too young 
to face this sort of thing. I '11 leave you here undis- 
turbed, and come back presently. " 

A couple of hours later, the guests having departed 
quickly at the news of Sir George Gillanby 's death, and 
the widow, a slender, white-faced figure, having driven 
back to her home, Morton and Anthony Carfew walked 
silently together by the sea. The moon rode high 
and full; the night seemed peopled with soft, warm 
airs like ghosts haunting the dark; and the restless 
sighing of the surf upon the rocks alone broke the 
vast silence of the hour. 

"Well, " said Carfew, his manner serious, "Gillanby 
is dead. He was a good sort in some ways. I sup- 
pose, Mick, you will marry his widow now. " 

Morton stopped dead. 

"Oh, for God's sake!" he cried, his voice trembling, 
"don't talk like a damned idiot. " And turned on his 
heel, leaving Carfew staring in wonder at his retreating 
figure. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE good city of Paris plays her part in the world 
with a character very steadfast. Through many 
changes, during innumerable outbursts of sudden, 
flaming passion, throughout a history seldom pausing 
in its succession of world-famed events, she shapes 
her course after the same fashion; smiling always, 
the cynic showing behind her smile; crying out, not 
seldom, in a wild mood of fanatic fury, and halting, 
in the middle of her hate, to laugh at herself and at 
the world. Gay with a joy not blind to sorrow but 
braving it, a mystery, or a suitable subject for the 
denunciation of those who do not really know her, 
the unforgotten love of those who do, she journeys to 
her destiny with the pulses of her many children 
throbbing strongly, the future forever on her lips, the 
past forever in her mind. 

In winter, when the winds blow cold along the 
quays; in summer, when to cross the Concorde at 
noon makes a man praise Heaven that caf& are not 
far to seek ; in spring, when the Bois for one world, 
Meudon and the Pare de St. Cloud for the other, 
dress themselves . again to welcome promenaders; in 
autumn, when the nights grow long and the lamps are 
lighted at the hour of absinthe, she is still the same. 
Only in August and, less strongly, in September, does 
she cease from being Paris, chase forth her real 
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family, or drive them to hide their heads from sight 
of the invader, and give up herself and her honoured 
treasures to the noise and gaping of the tourist, and 
the dust of his excursions. In May and June, when 
the great world, curiously so called, arrays itself in 
singular garments and takes its pleasures along with a 
strong flavouring of polite boredom, and the world 
not labelled great sits upon the terrace of its favourite 
caii until the night grows old, when the chestnuts 
flower and the Avenue des Acacias grows brilliant 
with bloom, when the boulevards are green again, 
the Palais Royal given up to iron chairs and music, 
the gardens of the Luxembourg gay with flowers, 
then Paris most deceives the stranger, who, solemnly 
returning home, proclaims that gaiety is carelessness, 
laughter blindness, different manners from his own 
abandoned vice; and Paris, thinking little of the 
stranger, goes on her way. 

The love of gambling is deep rooted in the human 
race; if it were not so the species, one must suppose, 
would soon cease, extinguishing itself in fear of the 
tremendous tinknown consequences of its repro- 
duction. Without this readiness to risk much, 
blindly at hazard, upon the slender chance of gain, 
no man can make anything greater than a pitiful 
commercial success of his mortality; at the bottom 
of all greatness, all high virtue, all transcendent 
villainy, distinguishing the man from the machine, 
there lies the gambler, ready when the occasion meets 
him to play his stake without security, at the risk 
of disaster if he lose, content to take his chance. It 
is a common and comfortable habit of mankind to fit 
names to the circumstances ; so that in the mouth of 
the moralist a self-conscious couple, probably very 
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slightly acquainted, standing together for the solemni- 
sation of matrimony, about to embark upon a busi- 
ness seldom untroubled and often perilous, are by no 
means gamblers, while the individual who throws his 
money on the green baize table, risking, perhaps, a 
forttme but very rarely his enjoyment and tranquillity 
for life, is dubbed gamester, and gloriously marked 
with distinction beyond his deserts. If this amiable 
weakness for disgu sing the true aspect of affairs 
under different titles, so that two persons acting 
after the same fashion but upon widely divergent 
grounds may avoid all claims to kinship, were not so 
broadly recognised, some harm might arise from it 
and the conventionally-minded grow more timid at 
the thought of parting with his little stake. 

Towns, like human creatures, have their foibles and 
their quaint deceits, and Paris, recognismg, very 
probably, the futility of the pose but nobly continuing 
in it, will pretend before her rivals a great hatred of 
gambling for money, wiU erect totalisers for the 
race-course, denounce book-makers in frequent by- 
laws, and further the solemn farce of the legal suppres- 
sion of betting. Yet — ^it takes no Parisian to observe 
it — the practice is not unknown, and, despite much talk, 
and the framing of voluminous regulations, the city 
well stocked with the euphonious commission agent 
and not ill equipped with gambling-hells. The life of 
the proprietor of the private and fashionable gaming- 
house should not be dull. Apart from his enforced 
business of escaping too close attention from the 
poUce authorities, the entertainment provided for him 
by his clients is frequent and varied. Your gentle- 
man who manages one of these establishments with 
any success must be a fellow of infinite tact. Pas- 
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sions run high about the tables, and frequent dis- 
putes may soon bring about the downfall of the house, 
while the reputation of the place for honest playing is 
to be as strictly guarded as a woman's honour. The 
proprietor, therefore, must have a perfect hold upon 
his temper, never paying abuse in kind. He must 
watch all new faces with the utmost care, avoiding any 
dealings with youths anxious to sample bankruptcy; 
he must combine absolute hardness and want of pity 
with a nice discernment and a good sample of fatherly 
interest; he must be at once rogue and honest man; 
he must know his world and despise it; and he must 
shun public scandal fearfully, but close his eyes, and 
more particularly his mouth, to all private intrigues. 
About his tables he sees ctuious sights, much paltri- 
ness, some cotirage, a great show of the doak that 
seeks to hide htmian feelings, and, poking forth on all 
occasions, the crude, simple animal that is man. 

If in the course of their eventful lives, as would 
seem possible, these speculative gentlemen find time 
for contemplation, it is probable that they journey 
past a mood of cynicism on to a wider sympathy and 
understanding, finding in their own weaknesses and 
those of others a generous companionship and a 
friendly sense of common failure; yet having learnt 
the monetary value of reserve, they will keep their 
feelings to themselves. 

Upon a Jtme evening, a month or more after the 
death of Sir George Gillanby, in a quiet street not far 
from the Pare Monceau, carriages and cabs stopped 
frequently before a large, well-appointed mansion, 
which yet maintained an appearance of quiet respect- 
ability, showing little light from its windows, and 
seeming divorced from noise and, except for the ar- 
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rival of so many visitors, from any sort of entertain- 
ment. One wing of the great double doors would be 
quietly opened by an attentive liveried servant, and 
closed again as quietly after the entrance of a new 
caller. The covered carriage-entrance, so common 
in Parisian houses and, as commonly, tmused by 
vehicles, was not visible from the street, the gate 
being solid and made for privacy; the entrance to the 
building was upon the right side of the carriage-way, 
and opened to a well-furnished vestibule, from which 
a wide curving staircase ascended, flanked by the 
doors of a cloak-room and an office. Here was the 
entrance to the Club des Amateurs des Arts; and 
farther than this vestibule, the stranger visiting the 
dub for the first time might not penetrate before 
undergoing careful inspection. He would be intro- 
duced by one of the many gorgeous servants to the 
office, where he would make the acquaintance of the 
secretary or the president; following these introduc- 
tions he would explain his credentials, name his spon- 
sors, and in an increditably short space of time, should 
his age, appearance, and character satisfy the polite 
and watchful eyes of the officials, would find himself 
a member of the club. There are no guests at the 
Amateurs des Arts; everyone in the house is a mem- 
ber, and the subscription is not high for a well-fur- 
nished club — ten francs a year. Beyond this, members 
may dine at the club every night in the year if they 
so wish, without charge; they receive a palatable din- 
ner, and a very tolerable bottle of wine along with it. 
Should they wish to sleep upon the premises, there 
are bed-rooms, for which the charge is exorbitant. 
The dub is for both men and women, and there are 
no limits to the stakes at play. The expenses of the 
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house are many ; the rent is high ; the staff is numerous, 
and, possibly, well paid; there are seldom less than ' 
thirty or forty diners, except in August and Sep- 
tember when the place is closed; yet the proprietors 
appear content, and are reported affluent. 

On this particular Jtme evening the club was well 
patronised, the crush of people in the playing- 
rooms making it a tedious business to find a seat at 
the tables. Dinner was just finished; the players 
of the orchestra that had accompanied the chatter of 
the members were packing up their instruments, and 
the serious business of the night was already begim. 
The secretary, a bearded Frenchman, a shrewd man 
and a hard, stood talking with the president 
outside the door of the dining-room, where palms 
and comfortable sofas provided an agreeable 
lounge. 

"We should do well to-night, " he suggested. "All 
hard players, my dear fellow, and plenty of them. 
Only two deadheads. I admitted them — they came 
with an introduction from Manier — while you were 
upstairs dressing. Case of ctuiosity. We shall not 
see them again, I fancy. Both English — I have 
forgotten their names. The woman, good-looking 
with glorious hair; married, but not to the man. 
They know Paris. They speak French — talk it in 
French, you imderstand. Have a look at the woman 
— the man is no good to us; an artist and poor. The 
woman ? Perhaps ! * ' 

The president nodded, and allowed the secretary 
to htury off after some domestic business without 
making any reply. He was a fine man, well pro- 
portioned and dressed with extreme care; his manners 
were perfect; his wit not small; and his convers** 
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tion ready and always animated. He wore a heavy 
grey moustache, hiding his mouth effectively, and 
an imperial; his age was a thing almost impossible 
to guess, but he had passed youth some way behind; 
he called himself Le Beau, and boasted of a mixed 
parentage, a French father and an English mother. 
He never spoke of his antecedents beyond the bald 
fact of his dual nationality; was obviously a man of 
birth and education; equally obviously an adventurer; 
and not even his partner for the moment, the secretary 
of the dub, could find out more about him than he 
chose to communicate. 

Going, after the secretary had left him, to the office, 
he looked up the names of the two new members, 
iSnding them to be Lady Gillanby and Michael 
Morton; and at sight of the last name he tugged at 
his moustache, staring thoughtfully about the room. 
Having attended to certain small matters of business 
brought to his notice by the steward, whom he treated 
with the same politeness and courtesy as marked his 
manner to the members, he went upstairs again to the 
playing-rooms. 

Margery Gillanby and Morton being the only 
strangers in the room, he had no diffictdty in finding 
them; and introduced himself as they stood together 
beside the largest baccarat table. 

"Lady Gillanby" said he, speaking perfect English 
but with a noticeable accent, "I am really very sorry 
that I was not about to welcome you. The truth of 
the matter is that I did not hear, until a moment ago, 
that there were any new members here to-night. I 
am the president of this club, my name is Le Beau, 
and I would ask you to believe that my hospitality 
is not always so defective. " 
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The woman murmured a polite protest, looking 
interestedly at Le Beau, who turned to Morton. 

"You must take my apology as appljdng to your- 
self as well as to Lady Gillanby, Mr. Morton, " he con- 
tinued, his eyes making a quick observation of the 
man to whom he spoke. "And now," he added, 
seeming to take his two listeners very frankly into his 
confidence, "what do you think of this gambling-hell? 
That is the right name, I think. You are here, I 
fancy — and I have some experience in reading char- 
acter — as what shall I say? — ^students of htmianity 
rather than players. You are wise. Often, I wonder 
why people are such fools. Although," he smiled 
merrily, "my pocket would suffer if they were not. 
You see, my friends, I make no secret of the matter: to 
keep this house is my way of living, and it pays me 
well. Ah, there is much risk, but then there is always 
risk, is it not so?" 

He shrugged his shoulders; looked round about him 
in the manner of a man finding new amusement in a 
familiar entertainment; and proceeded to conduct 
his two guests rotmd the rooms, gossiping in very 
animated fashion. Under his guidance Margery and 
Morton gained acquaintance with the habits of the 
place, for Le Beau was at great pains to provide 
them with diversion. Strolling about the tables, ex- 
changing greetings with the players, watching every- 
thing before him without appearing to observe, he 
would every few minutes supply his guests with in- 
formation, very confidentially given, concerning the 
personalities present. How one man was an am- 
bassador who patronised the dub incognito; another 
a millionaire who always lost, yet continued playing; 
how the woman with the quantity of jewels about her 
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was a famous dancer at the Op^ra; and the girl with 
the beautiful impassive face, the eyes alone seeming 
alive, and watching the tables with all the gambler's 
passion, was the notorious Madame de Jailly. Upon 
the tail of such a confidence, he would pull himself up 
short, smiling. 

** Really, '* he would laugh, **I shall find myself 
talking scandal soon. I hope I am not boring you; 
but I get interested in these people. They amuse me. 
Each night I watch them, winning or losing, and I 
get to know them better, I almost believe, than they 
know themselves. " 

Seeing Morton throw away the end of a cigarette, he 
immediately gave a servant orders to bring cigars. 

"I have all sorts of conceits; one of them is to read 
a man's habits at a glance, " he annotmced, when the 
man had brought a box. "Now I flatter myself that 
you do not like cigarettes, smoke them to-night be- 
cause you have no cigars with you, and are much in 
need of something more substantial. A pipe? Yes, 
but not here, I am afraid, amongst these fools. I 
noticed you suffering in silence. Try one of these. " 

A moment later he was all attention at one of the 
tables, settling a dispute, concerning the ownership of a 
stake, between two angry and excited women; and 
Margery Gillanby and Morton, watching him, were 
amazed at the man's tact and the quiet air of author- 
ity, a quality silencing contradiction, that lay beneath 
his smoothness. The matter settled, he came back 
to his guests, shrugging his shoulders, a laughing 
apology upon his lips. 

The rooms were very full and hot; the noise of talk 
loud; the company very set upon the business of the 
tables, their eyes fixed greedily upon the green doth. 
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A mixed smell of scents, tobacco, and indefinable 
closeness stuck in the nostrils impleasantly; and the 
voices of the croupiers sounded monotonous and 
lifeless against the harsher and more excited tones of 
the players. Down the vista of the rooms, opening 
one from the other, there hung a heavy, cloudy atmos- 
phere, showing thick against the rich hangings of the 
curtains, and seeming to tarnish the brass and gilding 
of the doors and ceiling. An air of artificiality, of 
unhealthiness, of falsely-stimulated passions marked 
the place, a suggestion sticky and cloying, making 
the thought of openness, of wind and dark, a sudden 
overmastering desire. 

Le Beau, watching the English man and woman, 
discovered something of their distaste, and immedi- 
ately set himself to remove it. 

"I am,** he annotmced, "president and proprietor of 
this establishment, but I cannot manage to persuade 
people to keep the windows open. They do not 
notice the abominable atmosphere. Shall we come 
outside where it is cooler. Now," he continued, 
touching a bell when they sat together in the palm- 
decorated landing at the head of the stairs, **let me 
prescribe a whiskey and soda, large with ice, for you, 
Mr. Morton; something — what you will — ^but also 
large with ice, for you, Lady Gillanby. " 

A servant having taken the order, Le Beau leaned 
back in his chair, looking at the ceiling; then, his 
manner suggesting tmderstanding and a desire to avoid 
any hurt to her feelings, he turned to Margery Gillanby. 

*' I must not delay any longer, " he said, "telling you 
how grieved I was to hear of your husband's death. " 

"You knew my husband?" asked Margery, looking 
at him closely. 
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"I might almost say, intimately, " Le Beau replied. 
"He used to come here often at one time. Indeed I 
once visited him in England, in Devonshire at — ^really 
it 's very ftmny, my memory seldom fails me — ^Ah! 
Yes. At Coombe House. ** 

" Do you know that part of the world at all well? " 
asked Morton. 

Le Beau shook his head smiling. 

"I spent one of your English week-ends there, " he 
explained, "that is all. But it reminds me of a 
question I have meant to ask you, Mr. Morton. I 
seldom forget names or faces, and I met, I will not say 
how many years ago now, a Mr. Morton, a clergy- 
man, at Coombe House. Seeing you with Lady 
Gillanby, and fanc3dng a slight resemblance to this 
priest, I should like to know whether by any chance, 
you are related. " 

"Certainly we are related," answered Morton. 
" He is my father . " 

"Indeed!" said Le Beau. "I thought that there 
must be some relationship. It is part of my business 
to remember and to tabulate, as it were, faces. But 
I have gossiped too long. You must be tired of me, 
and I must be getting down-stairs to look after things. 
Please," he added, addressing Margery Gillanby, 
"do not imagine, if you feel inclined to visit the dub 
again, that we shall look askance at you because you 
do not play. I assure you that to meet anybody in 
this place who does not wear the strained, greedy look 
of the gambler is a very welcome relief. " 

With that he said good-evening to the two new 
members, and went off to the office, leaving his late 
companions discussing their new acquaintance. 

"Well," asked Morton, "what do you think of 
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Monsieur le President? He is a bit of a character, 
isn't he, Meg?" 

"A character!" replied Margery. "I think he is 
simply amazing. You get no information at all from 
him. Sometimes he looks like a well-groomed poet, 
his eyes dreamy and soft ; sometimes you catch a gleam 
of the devil behind his smooth mask. I think there 
must be more devil than dreamer in him, Mick. " 

"Seems probable," Morton rejoined. "What do 
you make of his nationality?" 

"I don't know," the girl answered. "He's not 
French. " 

"No/* said Morton; "he is not, although his 
accent is very nearly perfect. I have a fancy that he 
may be English. He made two slips with his broken 
accent business; he pronotmced whiskey and Devon- 
shire as only an Englishman could. Did you notice it ? " 

"Yes, at once," answered Margery, amused. 
" Don't fancy that you are more observant than I am, 
Mick, because you are not. I should awfully like to 
discover something of Monsieur le Beau's history, 
and to get to know more of him. " 

Morton got to his feet, a shadow of annoyance on 
his face. 

"He is not the sort of man you want to ctdtivate, 
Meg," he protested. "He is probably a scoundrel, 
although he looks like a rather bored and very intelli- 
gent philanthropist. Shall we go? This atmosphere is 
beastly. " 

"If you get on the little-girl-don't-mix-yourself- 
with-the-world's-nastiness tack, Mick, I ^all get 
angry," she answered, walking to the top of the 
stairs. "I shall almost certainly come here again 
without you." 
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"Of course, you will," said Morton, his good 
temper restored, "to flirt with friend Le Beau. Do 
I not know you, Lady Gillanby ? " 

"You're a beast to-night," Margery answered 
him, taking his arm. "But I shall come here again. " 

As they walked together, slowly, enjoying the 
coolness of the night after the hot, foul air of the 
dub, liie girl suddenly tightened her arm against 
Morton's. 

"Mick," she asked quietly, "will you answer a 
question honestly, without hesitation, without shirk- 
ing the issue?" 

"If I know the answer, " he promised. 

"What will the world," she questioned, "the 
world that we both affect to despise, and that you do 
really despise, I fancy, say about me for running 
about like this a few weeks after my husband's 
death?" 

"It will laugh," said Morton plainly; "it will 
congratulate itself upon having always said that you 
did not care for Gillanby; and it will prophesy your 
getting into trouble." 

"Yes," said the girl, her voice serious. "I sup- 
pose it will." Walking afterwards some way in 
silence — "But," she added, "it will know me gladly, 
because I am Lady Gillanby, and, there being no 
heir to the title and estate, I am rich. I drove a 
good bargain, didn't I?" 

Morton bent his head, looking enquiringly at the 
girl. 

"Don't talk like that, Meg," he said sternly. "It 
is only weakness to dwell on and to worry about the 
inevitably evil chatter of fools. Enjoy life, you have 
the secret of it. " 
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"I intend to," said Margery, suddenly very eager. 
"I mean to live it and enjoy it, and if trouble comes, 
I will face the reckoning. " 

"No," said Morton musing, "you won't dispute 
payment; but you won't have to settle any ruinous 
bill. When the good fairies gave you their gifts at 
birth, my lady, clear sight was amongst the presents. 
Given clear sight we are not taken imawares but know 
what we are doing, which is half the secret of happi- 
ness. I — a truce to this talk, madame. We *11 go 
and have a drink, then I *11 see you back to your hotel. 
Oh, mighty Olympians, you stopping at an expensive 
pub within a stone's throw of the Tuileries !" 

Which was the ending of any serious talk between 
them for that night; for youth, middle age, and age 
do very often enjoy themselves heedlessly in the midst 
of innumerable difficulties, although persons past 
life's spring will sometimes stoutly deny it, pro- 
claiming the habit an attribute of the yotmg. 



CHAPTER XII 

MARGERY GILLANBY had, upon the death of 
her husband, given more attention to her posi- 
tion as his wife than she had permitted herself during 
his life. Sir George Gillanby alive, treating her with 
amiable, humorous, tmfaithful kindness, she had 
occupied herself with finding excuses, with endeavour- 
ing to make the reality of their union somehow fit in 
with her ideals; the same gentleman dead, she saw 
the matter differently, and found no comfort in the 
seeing. As a child and as a maiden she had lived an 
existence less restricted, more self-reliant, than is 
common with young girls, and she had passed most 
of her time in the society of men. Her mother had 
died when Margery was twelve years old, and there- 
after the girl had lived with her father, Andrew 
Rempton, looking after his small household, moving 
about with him, managing, as she grew older, much of 
his aflEairs. Her schooling she had received from her 
father and his friends, sometimes suffering, very 
rebelliously, weeks of regular lessons; more often, 
when Andrew Rempton was hard at work, finding 
an occasional odd hour of instruction when the paint- 
ing light had gone for the day ; yet she learned casually, 
that which the majority of school-books successfully 
obscure, that there is interest to be found in knowledge 
apart from its practical worth. Among the small 
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circle of familiar friends who came regulariy to her 
father's studio there was one old schoolmaster, a 
professeur de lycSe in retirement, a hairy, snuffy old 
person with rough manners, who had ideas about edu- 
cation that had not advanced him in his profession; 
he attempted to guide and govern the child's instruc- 
tion, and succeeded in helping her to teach herself. 
She had gained, at the age of sixteen, many odd scraps 
of knowledge, some thorough instruction, and an 
unusual acquaintance with the character of men and 
women: she spoke three languages with fluency, and 
wrote them well; her mathematical attainment was 
small and confined to the simple rules of arithmetic; 
of the classical tongues she knew nothing, although 
she had read much of the mythology and history of the 
ancients; the old story of the European peoples she 
loved and knew in a clear outline, with little patches 
shaded in in detail; the technicalities of the arts was 
her familiar talk, and music her delight. Beyond 
and beside these equipments she looked at living 
honestly, knowing much of its darkness and evil and 
much of the greater good that gleams in everythmg. 

In the early days her father had fought hard with 
poverty; at the death of his wife the burden of pro- 
viding had been eased, and he had forced his art less 
strongly, living very poorly on the sale of his pictures, 
saving money to buy back those that had been put out 
to the world without due care. Until Margery was 
nearly sixteen they had lived in a studio, with a 
kitchen and bedroom of minute proportions opening 
from it; Andrew Rempton had slept in the studio, 
Margery in the box that was called a room. Later, 
as things went better with the artist, they had moved 
to. more commodious quarters; finally, for the last 
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two years before Margery's marriage, they lived in a 
house at Meudon, and rented quarters in the country 
when they wished to break new ground. "Exist- 
ing," the painter used to tell his daughter, "in soften- 
ing luxury, like one of those confounded fashionable 
portrait men." The girl had learned to cook and to 
manage a house, working hard with her hands, and 
yet maintaining that immaculate exterior which is 
sometimes styled ladylike, of which the chief in- 
gredient would seem an appearance of complete idle- 
ness. She had worked, not from choice, for her 
living, and she had very successfully rendered the fact 
unobtrusive. 

Andrew Rempton had been a sociable man, a 
fellow delighting in long hours of inconsequential 
talk and the enjoyment of tobacco, so that the sub- 
jects discussed in his studio covered a wide field. 
Very soon after Margery had reached an age when she 
could sit an hour or two in the evenings listening to 
the talk, the frequenters of the studio forgot their 
restraint before her, speaking their nwnds freely with- 
out apology and without disguise. Once, shortly 
after her seventeenth birthday, an occasion on which 
she had definitely informed her father that she in- 
tended being treated as a woman and had grown very 
angry at his laughter, a new-comer to the nightly 
gathering had pulled himself up short in the middle of 
a statement, looking uneasily at the girl, and finishing 
oflE his meaning with ambiguous phrases. "Look 
here, my friend, " Andrew Rempton had interrupted, 
"don't take fright. Also, don't hint at things. 
Speak straight out; Meg isn't an ordinary infant 
female, thank God. She won't come to any harm 
through plain talk either." Which, thenceforth, 
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had been the standpoint of Rempton's friends in re- 
gard to their treatment of his daughter. 

In such unconventional fashion Margery had been 
reared, having in her father a sane, clean-living 
counsellor to help her through diflSculties and through 
confusion. She had learned three rules for her guid- 
ance, and had seen their worth daily, in the ordering 
of her father's life: that she should think for herself; 
that she should seek joy and light and beauty, which 
things are plentiful; and that she must avoid the false 
delusion that silence and an averted face mean either 
ignorance or virtue. "If you don't know where 
dangers lie, Meg," Rempton would tell her very con- 
stantly, " I '11 be shot if I know how you are to avoid 
them. Also, if you take everything on hearsay, 
never risking a sight for yourself — ^and mind you, Meg, 
there is plenty of risk in getting that sight — you are 
bound to miss a very great deal of legitimate happi- 
ness and enjojrment. The sort of fool who won't go in 
for something or other because it might lead him on 
farther into trouble is the kind of weak-minded ass 
that I can't stand. Look about you; keep your eyes 
wide open; and when you come on something new, do 
your best to judge it on its real merit. Don't rely 
on popular definitions, and try not to get scared. " 
Acting upon this advice Margery had grown to woman- 
hood and to the confusing possession of beauty; and 
in a society less secretive in regard to its emotions and 
pleasure than most commtmities of educated men, 
had made her way without serious mishap. 

Upon one occasion, soon after her declaration of 
emancipation at the age of seventeen, her father, 
returning unexpectedly to his studio, had found the 
girl in the arms of one of his friends, kissing the man 
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with every appearance of pleasure in the experiment. 
He had stood watching the embarrassed couple for 
some seconds, and had then turned to hang his hat 
upon the comer of an easel aooarently in no way 
moved. 

"Well, Meg/* he asked, genially, seating himself 
calmly, "has he shaved this morning? '* 

Whereupon a scarlet and confused maiden fled to 
her box-bedroom, and the owner of the studio faced 
his guest. 

"Sit down, Fegan," said Rempton. "I should 
like to hear more about this. You *re a decent sort, 
although you are an Irishman with a reputation for 
what you would call gallantry. Now, man — for 
God's sake don't look as if I was going to call you out — 
did you start this, or did my little girl show that she 
wanted to be kissed. If you pitch me any of your 
damned shield-the- woman business, you and I will 
quarrel, mind that. " 

"Rempton," replied the Irishman, honestly dis- 
tressed, "I 'm an infernal hotmd, but I didn't intend 
any harm. " 

"I didn't fancy you did," interrupted Andrew 
Rempton drily. ' ' And the answer to my question ? ' * 

Fegan shifted uneasily on his seat, uncrossing his 
legs and stretching them out straight. 

"Oh, confound it!" he blurted out. "I suppose 
you 've a sort of right to the answer. Meg wanted it 
— of course, she showed it mighty nalvdy — ^but she 
wanted it, and, by Gad, man, I couldn't resist giving 
it. That 's the truth of it. " 

"Yes," said Rempton, rubbing his chin. "I 
thought it might be. Many thanks. By the way, 
I don't fancy it should happen again. If she was a 
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bit older it would be your business and hers, but 
she *s only seventeen; too young to know her position 
in the aflEair. I must play the .heavy father. You 'd 
better come in to-night, to remove maidenly shyness. 
Remember the bargain; I should be awfully loath to 
break your head. " 

Later, the Irishman being gone, Margery made her 
appearance with the apparatus for tea, and set about 
arranging the cups with an extreme care. 

"Bless the child, " said Rempton, calling her to him 
and sitting her on the arm of his chair, " she looks as if 
the world were ended for her on the strength of a kiss. 
Meg," he asked, putting his arm round her, **is that 
the first of its particular variety?" 

The girl nodded, her colour very high, and leaned 
her head on his shoulder. 

"Now," he continued, his manner escaping solem- 
nity, "you know something more about it. You *ve 
just got to work out for yourself how much or how 
little you should indulge your fancy for it. Remember 
it has one grave disadvantage ; it 's a sort of narcotic to 
one's self-command. That 's dangerous. After that, 
there simply remains the question of whether it is 
worth while. Sometimes it is, sometimes it isn't; 
but don't forget that it has an effect on the other 
party. If the fact that you kiss him, lightly and for 
amusement, is going to lessen any man's respect for 
you — ^then don't kiss. And now I want two things: 
tea, and the disappearance of that woeftd expression. " 

Thinking the matter out afterwards she had formed 
her judgment on it, not shjmig away from honest 
enquiring into its bearings, escaping the fault of esti- 
mating too solemnly a thing that should be treated 
sanely and with common-sense; so that, when she 

IZ 
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kissed men afterwards, which was not often, she did so 
without reproach to herself. 

At the time of the removal to Meudon, Margery 
had learned, at least, to face the world honestly, to 
judge something of the worth of her own feelings, to 
understand difficulties, and to have sjrmpathy. She 
could handle a drunken man and check a passionate 
without any exhibition of that virtuous disdain that 
sometimes changes temperateness from a safe and use- 
ful possession into a smug and uncharitable vice; 
she could talk plainly, without making of her talk 
an invitation for innuendo and insult; and she could 
enjoy men's company without parading the whole 
armoury of her woman's wiles. 

Morton, meeting her soon after she had reached the 
age of eighteen, was from the beginning of their 
acquaintance much taken with the girl, and before 
many months had asked her to marry him and had met 
with a refusal. She, for her part, believed in Morton 
as an artist who would one day do good work, took 
pleasure in his society as a companion, trusted him as 
a friend, but, almost at once, placed him as a man to 
whom woman would stand for little in his life, and 
never allowed him to figure in her day dreams as her 
mate. 

Then, when she was not yet twenty-three. Sir 
George Gillanby, on one of his periodic visits to Paris, 
had come to the studio, and she had fallen to the 
man's charm of manner. Nearing forty, travelled, full 
of perennial boyishness, a gentleman, scrupulously 
honourable in most things, a man with a great aptitude 
for humourous sadness, laughing, with some hint of 
bitterness behind his laughter, at himself and at his 
failings, he had aroused in her that often-sleeping 
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maternal tenderness that is in all women, giving her 
dreams of suppljnbg the want in his useless, dilettante 
life. Upon the flood of her desire she had married 
him, believing his talk that he more than half be- 
lieved himself, of her being the woman for whom he 
had often vainly searched. In the first year of their 
marriage she laughed at occasional unbidden visions 
of disaster; took her full tithe of happiness from his 
devotion and his well-framed tale of love; and asked 
nothing better than the lot the Fates had sent her. 

Andrew Rempton, not sharing her point of view, 
had cursed with a considerable freedom the day that 
Gillanby had come to visit him, and, when he found the 
girl fixed in her intention to marry the man, had 
endeavoured to persuade himself that his fears were 
baseless; yet, knowing something of Gillanby and 
much of his daughter, had arrived at very poor success. 
Just before the marriage he had spoken to Sir George 
Gillanby in a fashion altogether at war with his tol- 
erant, easy-going nature, showing, for perhaps the 
first time in his life, the ftiU depth of his feelings in his 
words. 

"Gillanby, " he had stated on that occasion, " you've 
won Meg's love somehow or other. That is the 
sole reason that I do not oppose your marriage. 
You *re a worthless scamp, or have been up to now. 
I am a fool or worse to allow this thing to go on. By 
God, man, if you get back to your old tricks again, if 
you neglect Meg, or make her suffer, I '11 come and 
beat you like a dog ! " 

To which flattering estimate of his character and 
husbandly qualities Sir George Gillanby had replied 
very serioudy, confessing to the justice of his reputa- 
tion, promising to have done with his old ways. For 
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one year he held by his pledges. While Margery, 
then fourteen months Lady Gillanby, nursed her 
dying father, he began again his former incurable 
philandering; and his wife rettiming to England after 
the funeral, had stumbled into the midst of a pitiable 
intrigue, unmarked upon either side, by any depth of 
feeling. Suddenly terrified at the prospect before 
her, she had, in the midst of her sorrow and distress, 
seized at his words of repentance as having meaning, 
disillusioned, yet asking no more for the moment than 
the promise of comfort that would allow her to grapple 
with Death's handiwork undisturbed. 

During the months immediately following her 
father's death she was forced into some realisation of 
her position, and could not fail to mark the great 
diflEerence between her love for the dead and her liking 
and pity for her husband. She could no longer hide 
from herself the shipwreck of her hopes, and clung 
desperately to intimacy and invariable material 
kindnesses as her only stay. Then, hard upon the top 
of his loud repentance, Sir George Gillanby embarked 
upon another breaking of his trust with her, as pur- 
poseless, as reasonless, as his first desertion; and his 
wife having already discovered his love to be false 
metal, now found her interest disappearing, fading 
steadily before such instability, such amiable failure 
to sound deeper than the very surface of living. For 
her husband she could feel neither anger nor hate; 
having gone to him eagerly, convinced that be- 
neath his wavering, weak manner she would find some 
strength and purpose to be nursed and cared for, she 
grew to know her mistake, remaining in a state of 
apathy towards him, feeling a fondness for him that 
she could not kill, and above it a large contempt. 
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At the time of her greatest confusion and loneliness, 
when she rested wearily wondering what she should do, 
she heard for the first time the piping voice of scandal, 
and learned what was said of her in the world which 
she had entered at her marriage. She had sent 
for Morton who had lately settled in Chelsea, 
and, unable to keep silence longer, had told him 
brokenly of her troubles and her distress. Her 
confession had been made at night-time in the 
drawing-room of her London house, and the sculptor 
had paced the room silently, his face not to be read 
in the dim light of shaded lamps. Finally, as she 
wondered vaguely whether he would give her any 
answer at all, he rapped out suddenly that she must 
get a divorce, thatj sooner or later, it was bound to 
come to that, that there was no other way; and, upon 
the top of a stertorous declaration that any one who 
ventures anything must make one or two bad mis- 
takes, he had left the house abruptly. 

Blindly, confusedly, wanting more than ever the 
kindly-given advice of her father, that until it had 
gone from her she had always imagined to be the 
voicing of her own ideas, she saw and interviewed her 
husband, explaining that she would not live with him 
any longer; that she could not support a business that 
promised so little redress. He, become the plaything 
of a mood of tenderness and of repentance, named 
himself truly for the man that he was. 

"Meg," he had pleaded, "give me another chance, 
little woman. You stand for all that is good in my 
life. I 'm quite worthless. I *m weak. I Ve al- 
most forgotten what it means to stand up and face 
realities; but Meg — you saw it yourself, dear, when 
you married me — there is something that has a value 
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left in me still. If you must separate — and God knows 
I 've given you cause — you must; but don't divorce 
me yet. Give me another year. Come back to me 
after a year. I — ^it sounds damn ridiculous I know — 
I am faithful to you in my heart. Good God, Meg, 
you 're the only woman who has ever looked at me as 
though I were anything but a toy, and yet I treat you 
like this! Don't divorce me yet. Try me once 
again. " 

Seizing the suggestion, half distrusting it, that 
there was still a chance of reaching port in safety, she 
had set him, as it were, upon probation, refusing all 
his entreaties that she should not separate from him, 
promising to withhold divorce proceedings for a little 
while. So she had gone her way apart from his, 
living mostly in Devon, visiting, for the sake of 
appearances, her home in London upon rare occasions, 
stopping there a short while, pretending before the 
world that no barrier had arisen between her husband 
and herself. At last, when disguise was impossible, 
when an aflEair more public and more sordid than the 
others had set the gossips simpering, she arranged for 
her petition, and was forestalled and freed by a decree 
more final than the law. 

Relief that the confusion was finally settled, that the 
miserable uncertainty of the aflEair would trouble her 
no more, had been her first definite sensation in the 
matter; and as soon as the business attendant upon 
death had been cleared up, she went to Paris to forget 
one period of her past, to get away from scandalous 
tongues, to avoid the sympathy of those who regarded 
the circumstances of her husband's death too care- 
fully, and, since she had youth and the love of it, 
to find enjoyment. But joy is a rebellious servant and 
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a most exacting master; it keeps us for ever dancing, 
often wearily, upon the search for it, and not seldom 
holds itself beyond reach when our need is greatest. 
We seek joy and we find no better than a mild diver- 
sion; or, completely persuaded that sorrow and 
misery must ride us for a spell, we are made the 
sport of the immortals and tumble blind-eyed into 
happiness. It is a curious business. Yet we, and 
later our successors, shall plan and plot to trap this 
thing that is not caught by any wiles, untU our 
little hurry and commotion has faltered out in 
silence. 

In the hope that she might recapture the old way 
of former happiness — for sometimes we do come back 
to the same camping-ground, pitch our tent where a 
little while ago we struck it, and enjoy as full a meas- 
ure of delight, in spite of Time's inevitable changes, 
as was our lot before — Margery Gillanby came back 
to Paris and the company of old friends. Having a 
strong bias in the matter, she jdelded to the eloquence 
of Morton, who denied in a fine flow of words that 
there was any chance of failure in the undertaking. 
She had taken up temporary quarters in a fashion- 
able hotel, and had seen Morton established in one of 
his old student lodgings, where he occupied himself 
with his work. For a week or more things went 
merrily; a wide circle of acquaintances was loud and 
hospitable in its welcome; much talk and a deal of 
entertainment was exchanged; and the occasion for 
regrets or realisation was crowded from the hours. 
Then, one morning, leaving the hotel early, Margery 
went to Meudon, and sat a long while in the silent stu- 
dio, lately vacated by a tenant, staring at the familiar 
furniture, which she had let with the place, recalling the 
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vanished litter and homeliness, knowing the change, 
in the building and in her life, to be beyond return. 
She had seen herself apart from all the existence of her 
childhood, dropped out of it, without claim to any 
place but that of the welcome visitor, a spectator in a 
world of workers. She had rebelled at the idea; in- 
formed herself definitely that she would live again in 
the old house at Meudon; and had, immediately, gone 
quietly from the place in odd alarm. That afternoon 
she had sought amusement very deliberately; had 
gone with Morton in the evening to the club of the 
Lovers of the Arts; had, afterwards, spent half the 
night chatting gaily with her friends; and had re- 
turned to her bed in the fashionable hotel where she 
slept badly. 

As, the following morning, she came into the 
gilded and luxurious lounge at a very early hour, 
having taken a sudden fancy to go riding in the 
Bois, she encountered Carfew fresh from a night 
journey. 

"What brings you to Paris?" she enquired, looking 
at his luggage which was being unloaded from a cab. 
"You are surdy not starting again for the uttermost 
parts of the earth? " 

"Not at present," he answered. "Paris is my 
destination. I have some business to arrange here; 
but, Lady Gillanby, I am going to enjoy myself as 
well." 

"Then," said she, "when you want expert guid- 
ance — remember that this is my home — come to 
me. But, " she added laughing, "if you want to go 
to the Moulin Rouge, you must go alone. I *ve 
never been there, and won't spoil my record. " 

"I 'm not quite as much of the perfect British 
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tourist as that," Carfew assured her. "My Mecca 
is elsewhere than the Mill. " 

Assuring him that she was relieved to hear it, she 
went off for her morning ride, and Carfew to his 
breakfast. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ON his next visit to Carfew Court, Mr. Bentham 
had stopped some days, spending many hours in 
the company of Anthony Carfew, wandering with him 
along the cliflEs, gossiping with the fisherfolk, or 
sailing about in a small open boat. He had re- 
mained two days after Sir George Gillanby's body 
had been buried in Winlock Churchyard, and had 
then left for his office and his accustomed seat at 
the Tobacco Club, having transferred to Carfew all 
the information in his possession concerning James 
Bryce Morton. The affair of the blackmail had been 
far from forming the main subject of their conver- 
sation together, but had been a regular attendant on 
their talk, appearing continually, but often for no 
longer than a single question and its answer. 

The lawyer gone back to London, Anthony spent 
a fortnight or more idling about his home, endeavour- 
ing to hit upon some plan of action by which he might 
bring the blackmailer to account; and, finding none, 
went up to town as the first step towards discover- 
ing James Morton, whom he had determined to meet. 
With Mr. Bentham's assistance, and after a visit to 
Brussels, from which centre James Morton trans- 
acted his business with the family, Carfew heard of 
his man in Paris under the name of Le Beau; but 

more about him, his address or his occupation, he 
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could not, for the moment, discover. Therefore, 
having a description of the man's general appear- 
ance, and being reasonably weU posted in his antece- 
dents, he set off for the French capital hoping to 
come upon the gentleman himself without too much 
difficulty; and he had not been twelve hours in the city 
before he sttmibled upon the facts that he required. 

The evening of his arrival Carfew dined with Mar- 
gery, Morton, and a painter, Sebastian Pimentier, 
a stranger to him, at a small restaurant behind the 
Beaux Arts, where fish and omelettes are very per- 
fectly cooked and other dishes not badly; where, also, 
the talk turns around art as on a pivot, and is neither 
quiet nor wanting in emphasis. Inmiediately after 
the meal the painter went off upon some business, leav- 
ing his companions to enjoy their coffee at their leisure. 

"What," Margery Gillanby asked Morton, "shall 
we arrange for the amusement of this tourist in Paris? 
He says that he has come here to enjoy himself. *' 

"Well," replied Morton, grinning, "I suppose he 
will want to see the Polies Bergferes or the Palais de 
Glace, and later have supper at Maxim's. That is 
about his form. " 

Carfew lit a cigar and stirred his coffee, looking at 
his companions lazily in a mood of well-fed content. 

"Young man," said he, "I admire the fashion in 
which, from the Olympian heights of your experience, 
you patronise me. When you were being beaten at 
school I passed such an evening as you have described, 
and enjoyed it. What else have you experts to offer 
me?" 

"A very new and exciting attraction," cried Mar- 
gery; "we discovered it last night. A smart — that 's 
the only word Mick — a smart gambling-hell, called the 
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Club des Amateurs des Arts, and a most polished 
scoundrel — ^he must be a scoundrel, but he doesn't 
look one — ^named Le Beau, the proprietor. " 

" Le Beau !" said Carfew sharply . "LeBeau. What 
sort of man is he?" 

Morton laughed delightedly, noticing Carfew's sur- 
prise and the disguised eagerness of his manner, and 
assuming that he had met and had some dealings with 
the president. 

"We've struck a loser, Meg," he announced. 
"Here is Tony already acquainted with the gentle- 
man, and, as like as not, owing him huge sums of 
money. This is a dark business. * ' 

"But what," urged Carfew, endeavouring to keep 
his anxiety from sounding in his voice, "is your Le 
Beau like? And where does he have his quarters? 
He may not be the same man as mine. " 

"You see, Meg, " declared Morton, "we are getting 
at his past at last. When it all comes out there will 
be awful revelations. Our Le Beau," he informed 
Carfew, "is tall and worn, with what the journalists 
would call 'inscrutable eyes,' and having a face that 
Meg would call handsome. " 

* ' I should, ' ' interrupted Margery. * * You 're a 
pretty poor hand at description, Mick. Le Beau is 
dark, Mr. Carfew; wears a moustache and imperial; 
is a gentleman and educated; calls himself bom of a 
French father and an English mother, but is not 
French and might be wholly English. He has" — 
she looked across at Morton — "the same self-satisfied 
carriage of the head as our friend the sculptor there, 
but — Oh, Mick don't look so furious, I 'm not main- 
taining that he is a relation of yours — ^he is not a bit 
like him in anything else. " 
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"I *m not quite certain," said Carfew, wondering 
that a chance remark should hit so near the truth, 
"that your Le Beau is mine, after all; and I *m 
grieved to hear that he resembles Mick. Mick, you 
accused me just now of having a dark and hidden past. 
Lord, man, here are you the very t3rpe and pattern of 
— what is he? — a polished scoundrel with inscrutable 
eyes!" 

"My most excellent friend," cried Morton, "you 
lack understanding. To all greatness there are 
common attributes: Le Beau is great, or, if you will, 
as great in his line as I am in mine. We meet upon 
the one ground of set purpose and determination; 
elsewhere we are strangers. It is a great honour for 
Le Beau. Now, shall we visit him? " 

Carfew did not attempt to disguise his feeling in the 
matter, being very much opposed to meeting the man, 
whom he believed to be James Morton, on any occa- 
sion but the one of his own choosing. 

"I would rather not," he answered. "The fact is 
I have some business to settle with this man, if he 
reaUy be my Le Beau, and I should prefer to meet him 
alone. Shall we go to the Grand Guignol or some- 
where of that description? I feel in the mood for 
sensation. " 

"A taste for the cruder passions is bound sooner or 
later — " began Morton ; but Margery interrupted him. 

"Mick," she said, "be quiet. We'll go to the 
Grand Guignol where, as a matter of fact, you will 
enjoy yourself so much that we shall almost be 
ashamed to sit with you. " 

So the cruder passions of the three were plentifully 
fed to the considerable satisfaction of Carfew, who, 
believing himself come to the end of his search for the 
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blackmailer, was in no mood for anything but force- 
ful distraction, but very much disinclined to allow his 
companions to perceive the fact. 

The next morning, following a night of troubled 
sleep, he set oflE for the Club des Amateurs des Arts, 
imcertain of any line of action that he should take, 
yet upon a strain of anxiety to meet Le Beau, and to 
have, at least, the satisfaction of facing him. 

The president was usually the last man abed upon 
the club premises, and, save the servants, most 
commonly the first to rise; amongst many qualities 
of a mixed character, he reckoned his habit of sleep- 
ing little a virtue of much use, and was careful not to 
speak of it to his acquaintances lest they should 
gather too much evidence about his innumerable 
affairs. At eight '^' in th^ morning he entered his 
private office, exhibiting: habits of punctuality and 
method that had shamed a sober and unimaginative 
head clerk. There, in a room comfortably furnished, 
having double-doors to ensure quietness and the 
proper keeping of any confidences that might pass 
between him and his visitors, he would work until 
close on noon, making very little use of his t3rpist, 
except for the business of the club. His room was 
well furnished, although the character of a place 
of business was carefully preserved, and, besides two 
or three water-colours upon the walls, a small book- 
case filled with odd volumes, and two deep arm- 
chairs, was fitted with cabinets for filing and storing 
letters, safes, presses, and other necessary equipments 
of an office. Upon a fine morning the sun lit the 
apartment brightly, and at all seasons of the year 
there were flowers to be seen about the place. 

Having read and replied to the morning mail upon 
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the day of Carfew's visit to him, Monsieur Le Beau 
proceeded to interview the callers who claimed his 
attention, facing them all with the same polite con- 
sideration, and in argument or disagreement main- 
taining his level, unimpassioned manner. He 
purchased from a small, oily person of a strong Semitic 
type, some coins of considerable worth, astonishing 
the seller by his knowledge of their exact value, and 
annoying him by avoiding any suspicion of bargain- 
ing or of giving other than the proper price. He was 
as careful not to go below the current market-price as 
he was to refuse to exceed it, and he left the Jew 
wondering. The successor to the perspiring gentle- 
man with the coins was a red-faced, whiskered fellow, 
speaking good cockney English, or, when he attempted 
the language of Paris, preserving the same attractive 
accent; he came into the room noisily, showing, in his 
own phrase, that he was afraid of nobody. 

** I want that three thou*, Monseer, ** he announced 
aggressively, and was met with a smile of pleasant 
welcome. "If you don't pay up slap, by Gaud, I '11 
break you!" 

"My good friend," replied Monsieur Le Beau, 
" I have the most profound admiration for your voice. 
In the ring I have often listened to it with the greatest 
pleasure; it has a richness, a quality" — he waved his 
right hand gracefully. ** But this room is unfortun- 
ately small ; in this room it becomes wasteful. Why do 
you want your money before the date we had agreed 
upon?" 

He put the question quietly, and showed neither 
surprise, satisfaction, nor amusement when the man 
in front of him replied with bluster. 

"To-day's the day right enough," announced the 
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visitor, his voice louder than before; "and don't you 
go trying no games with me neither. Pay up. If 
you refuse, I '11 let some of them blooming pigeons 
what comes to this shanty know your style, my 
boy." 

"My dear friend, Edwards, Sam Edwards,'* mur- 
mured Monsieur Le Beau, "I am afraid you will 
never get on as you should. The first principle of 
successful swindling is to be honest when you must 
be found out. I have a record, just the same as you 
have, Sam, of our little flutter. You are one week 
before your time, which of course you know; but the 
Grand Prix is run in three days, and you want cash. 
Sam, you are so simple, so confident that all the 
world, save yourself, are fools. It is unwise. " 

The large book-maker immediately changed front, 
whining where he had shouted. 

"By Gawd, Monseer Ler Bow!" he announced 
with great fervour, " I 've had the most ruddy awful 
luck that ever was; the Prix d' Auteuil pretty near did 
for me. I was hard put to it, and I knew you for a 
sport, sir. Now you 'U manage it this time, won't 
you? I 've always paid up handsome, I have " 

"Sam, my dear friend," interrupted the president, 
silencing him, "your simplicity passes man's under- 
standing. Your trade is one that requires obser- 
vation; you should have gathered by this time that 
I am not a man to be taken by that sort of stuff. " 

"No, sir," said Sam Edwards, grinning uneasily, 
"no, Monseer Ler Bow, you ain't, not by a good deal. 
You ain't no chicken. I lost my senses. Truth that 
is. I 've been that worried and flustered in this damn 
country, that I 've been be'aving like a child. You '11 
oblige me just this once, won't you? I 've the 
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straightest tip that ever was for the big race/^ You 
can have it now ** 

"Sam," interposed Le Beau, stretching out his 
hand for a cheque book,** you waste my time with 
that nonsense. You tried, my friend, a little game on 
me.. It did not succeed. I do not like games of that 
sort, they are not honest, my good Sam ; and you know 
that I deal honestly. I will let you have two thou- 
sand seven hundred pounds in ftdl payment of my 
debt — you see, I charge you ten per cent for your 
attempt to force me — or you can have the whole three 
thousand this day week. You must settle qtdckly, I 
am very busy this morning." 

The book-maker, whose face had shown his satis- 
faction when the cheque book was produced, now 
dropped back to sullenness; but knowing his man, he 
attempted no more than a mild protest. 

"That ain't like you, Monseer," he pleaded. "It 
ain't hardly fair. Just for a mistake like. Ten per 
cent ! Make it eight, mister. " 

"My friend," answered Le Beau, making out the 
cheque, his manner so nicely shaped to reprove that 
a bishop or a schoolmaster had not made a better job 
of it, "it is good that, in this life, we should have to 
pay for our mistakes. It teaches us. By the way," 
he added, as he handed across the cheque, " I will give 
you a hint: your appearance is too suggestive. Dis- 
guise it. There is a law in my country against your 
profession, and, man Dieu, even a recruit to the 
police force could tell your business. ' * 

The interview ended, for he got rid of the man 

immediately, Le Beau sat for a few minutes looking 

out of the window, dwelling with great satisfaction 

upon the fact that he had saved for his own pocket 

za 
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three hundred pounds of money that he had placed for 
other people. His mood of content was turned into 
undisguised good temper after the departure of his 
next visitor, the senior partner of a firm of land agents, 
who informed the president that certain lengthy 
negotiations were finished and that he might now be- 
come the purchaser of a pleasant property in Bur- 
gundy, which he had coveted some while. 

Sitting back in his chair, smoking a cigarette of his 
own rolling, Le Beau allowed himself some minutes of 
agreeable reverie, seeing himself a country gentle- 
man retired from work, collecting with discernment 
and enthusiasm coins and water-colours, enjoying 
his ease and the possession of a comfortable little 
fortune. A servant, bearing Carfew's card upon a 
tray, disturbed him in the middle of his retirement, 
and brought him abruptly back to the present and to 
the surest source of his income; yet no sign of annoy- 
ance or of disturbing thoughts appeared on his face, 
and, without any noticeable hesitation, he ordered 
the man to show the visitor in. During the short 
interval between the servant's disappearance and the 
entrance of the caller, Le Beau sat thinking, drawing 
figures upon his blotting-pad; but when Carfew came 
into the room there was in the president's face and 
manner no indication of any unustial emotion. 

Carfew, having his feelings as well under command 
as his antagonist, walked to the middle of the pleasant 
simny room, and halted, making a careful survey of 
the man he had come to meet. 

"Please sit down, Mr. Carfew," said Le Beau, 
pointing to a chair that stood near the end of the 
writing-table. " I am ignorant of your business with 
me, but I am grateful to it for giving me the acquain- 
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tance of a man of whom I have often heard. You are 
Anthony Cariew, the explorer, are you not?" 

Although Le Beau spoke English, a slight foreign 
accent sotmded in his talk, and his gestures were not 
those of an Englishman. Carfew noticed the slight 
mispronunciation and listened carefully for some 
slip that might discover an imposture, but failed to 
find any flaw in the man's speech. 

"I am, " he answered. "And you are James Bryce 
Morton, I believe. " 

Le Beau turned slightly upon his revolving chair, 
so that he might face his questioner squarely, placing 
the tips of his fingers together, smiling without affec- 
tation. 

"You have,** said he "been searching for me for 
some little time, I understand. I heard of your 
visit to Brussels. Amateur detective work is usually 
foolish. Had you written to me through the usual 
address, I should have been delighted to save you 
the trouble of the last fortnight. I knew that papa 
must speak sooner or later, and I guessed that, after 
he had spoken, you would honour me with a call. 
Youth, my dear sir, — no, I will bow to your wishes 
and employ the name that you have adopted — youth, 
my dear Mr, Carfew, is conmionly convinced of its own 
ability/' 

"It is interesting,*' replied Carfew, speaking with 
deliberation, "to find you as impudent as your corre- 
spondence. If it were not for certain personal matters 
between us, I should find you an amusing personality; 
as things stand, however, I have no intention of pro- 
longing this interview longer than is necessary. ** 

"I shall hear of the necessity with some surprise, 
I confess, ** said Le Beau. " The meeting seems to me 
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purely pleasxirable, an almost formal politeness on 
your part. " 

"I shall endeavour to disabuse you of that mis- 
take presently,'* Carfew answered shortly; and 
paused, feeling his temper rising. 

He had imagined James Morton a less competent 
scoundrel, a man with whom bluff had been of some 
value, but in face of the gentleman he revised his 
judgment, and reminded himself that he must keep 
a firm hold upon his self-control, if any good were to 
come from the encounter. Convinced that if one 
of them must lose his temper, it should be Le Beau, 
he realised the necessity for an attack on his part to 
bring that result about; and he rushed to the advance 
eagerly. 

"From such of your correspondence as I have 
seen," he continued, watching his man with care, 
*' I assume that you have no shame or decency left in 
you, and that you will continue to blackmail my father 
and myself until you are stopped. ** 

"Very well stated," allowed Le Beau, nodding his 
head; "my attitude exactly." 

"And yet," said Carfew, "you are the son of an 
oflficer who never publicly disgraced his uniform, 
who, also, laid claim to being a gentleman. " 

Le Beau raised a hand, deprecating the last asser- 
tion; some jarring note had disturbed his pimctilious 
spirit. 

"Really, my dear sir," he cried, "not that. My 
father was a gentleman; he did not lay claim to being 
one. He assumed — as I do in regard to myself — ^that 
the fact was patent beyond dispute. It is only — ^how 
shall I put it? — those who are aware of some ambigu- 
ity in their position, some little difficulty about their 
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descent, who lay formal and loud claim to a state that 
is either perfectly obvious or equally clearly assumed. " 

"Your definitions of gentility do not interest me," 
interrupted Carfew, some heat appearing in his 
manner. 

"A thousand apologies for the digression," re- 
plied Le Beau; adding, with an excellent assumption 
of having realised a blimder: "You must not imagine 
for a moment — honestly, I am not so ill-bred as that — 
upon my word you are becoming morbid. I men- 
tioned diflSculty about descent without thought. A 
bend sinister, what is it? A skeleton — ^if the truth 
were known — common to many excellent families " 

** I am getting tired of your damned impertinence, " 
cried Carfew, his temper showing itself. "You had 
better keep your mouth shut about that foolery. 
Between you and me it is wasted. How long do you 
fancy that I shall continue to submit to your black- 
mailing?" 

"Until," replied Le Beau, pleasantly assured that 
the interview went satisfactorily for him, "the natural 
cupidity that underlies even the finest breeding will 
make you revolt. That will not be just yet. Under my 
expert management it will probably not occur at all. " 

"Even such expert managers, such unpleasant 
parasites as yourself are liable to make mistakes," 
said Carfew, back again to an appearance of calmness. 
"You make one now. My natural cupidity or my in- 
herent dislike for blackguardism has reached the 
revolting point. " 

Le Beau crossed his legs, paying Carfew*s state- 
ment the indulgent attention that an adult assumes 
towards a child's bombastic talk. 

"Then," he agreed, "I must look forward to 
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penal servitude.** And suddenly fell to laughing. 
"You *re really extremely funny, " he gasped. ** You 
should not have come here at all. Papa was better 
advised to keep away. This is a case where villainy is 
bound to flourish, where virtue can only meet with un- 
dignified ruffling. By the Lord, man, do you suppose 
I embarked upon this exceedingly paying enterprise 
without knowing my men? You, and the old man 
until his death, wiU stick by the idol of your im- 
blemlshed descent until the cows come home — and 
that *s a phrase I had almost forgotten, my friend. 
My broken accent is not assumed, you know; my 
English has partly atrophied '* 

''You damned hound,** stuttered Carfew, his fury 
blazing out, leaning forward on his chair and glaring 
at the man before him. "I take no interest in your 
accent; I take none but a distasteful one in you. 
You sicken me. Had you spnmg from the gutter, 
you might have more excuse; but you have not, you 
are bom a gentleman. Yet you sponge, and suck, 
and owe your daily comforts to a woman's bitter 
mistake, committed long ago. I have knocked about 
the world and have seen many different characters, 
but it has not been my misfortune to encounter an 
animal of your kidney until now. Great God, the 
man was your own father, the giver of your life. 
Have you no sense of decency at all that you must 
trade upon his wrong? Was he also of your make? 
Did he put you up to this business, this threatening of 
a dead woman's name?" 

For the first time during the interview Le Beau 
showed a slight uneasiness, turning his head away 
from Carfew, and playing with a ruler that lay upon 
the writing-table. 
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"You are very eloquent,** he answered, his voice 
still sarcastic. ** I had almost taken you for a parson 
in the pulpit. The virtuous indignation, the chival- 
rous defence of an absent woman's honour, would, 
however, ring truer were your own income and posi- 
tion unconcerned. I have not had your advantages ; I 
have had to live upon my wits ; and I have come to the 
standpoint of distrusting such fine phrases as you 
hurl at me. You are far too rich, but you grudge 
parting with any of your riches: and that, my good 
high-souled benefactor,is the real basis of the trouble. " 

"You lie," said Carfew, his rage getting a firmer 
hold of him; "and you lie stupidly. There are some 
men in this world different from yourself. But I did 
not come here to discuss your character. I came to 
see you. Now, I intend to do more, I intend to tell 
you that I have finished with the affair. It is better 
that my mother's name should suffer the bandying of 
idle fools than that you should go unpunished. Tell 
the whole of England, if you dare; it will bring you 
very quickly to gaol. But, by God, from now your 
income from me ceases. ** 

That Carfew voiced a sudden determination Le 
Beau could not doubt; there was about him so little 
suggestion of anything but a hot fury of indignation 
and hatred that the president was brought to hand- 
grips with the unpleasant prospect of future diffi- 
culties. To lose, when he seemed upon the point of 
enjojdng a comfortable retirement from the cares of 
business, was a misfortune very much to his distaste; 
and, although he did not believe that Carfew, upon 
more sober consideration, would carry out his threat, 
he had no mind to be threatened at all. 

His smooth manner changed; he held firmly to his 
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habittial politeness, but he dealt with this opponent 
more abruptly, as though his mood of indulging foolish 
talk showed signs of passing. 

"Really, my friend," he argued, "you talk very 
tiresomdy. I have no liking for bombast. Shall 
we get back to sense again? You have never paid 
me one single farthing, and you will continue to 
pay me nothing until your dear father dies. After 
that melancholy event you will commence writing 
cheques for whatever, in reason, I may demand. It 
is foolish to deny it. Your legitimacy is involved and 
you will pay. " 

Carfew jimiped from his chair, and stood over the 
man seated at the desk. 

"I Ve had enough of this talk," he cried, his ex- 
pression so violent that Le Beau watched him with 
care. " I am ashamed of my own patience. Under- 
stand this, my man; I will pay you nothing more. 
I am done with you and your infernal threats, but I 
have a strong inclination to thrash you before I 
go. 

There are some men who can withstand the pro- 
spect of physical assatdt unmoved; but they are few. 
To the most of mankind, of whatever civilisation, the 
change from words to action will bring an answering 
excitement, and the loss of quiet restraint. Le Beau, 
who did not lack bodily courage, let fall his cloak of 
smoothness and agreeable polish, and getting also 
to his feet, showed a sneering alert countenance to 
Carfew. 

"So," said he, "you bring the manners of the 
desert into this highly, cultured capital. The polite 
gentleman about to punish with his unsoiled fists the 
degraded scotmdrel. A pretty picture. Begin, man 
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enfant naturd, and I will prosecute you for assatdt, 
when I have finished with you. " 

" I believe you wotdd?" cried Carfew, stepping back 
a pace, the last remnants of his control slipping from 
him. 

"You fear the police court?" sneered Le Beau. 
*' But I shall not wrong you. I can see the hereditary 
taint beneath this theatrical mood. This wealth of 
passion comes from the Leighs and not the Carfews. 
Upon my word, I begin to wonder whether my step- 
mother did not have relations with half a dozen men 
before " 

But Monsieur Le Beau did not achieve his sentence. 
His words trailing off in a quick gasp, he attempted to 
guard a blow from Carfew; was too late; and went 
flying backwards cross the revolving chair to the 
ground beside the table. He lay still a moment, very 
prettily knocked out, hearing the call of his opponent, 
sounding far off and mufHed, that he shotdd get up 
and have some more; and then, instinct moving him, 
began to press the floor away in an effori to rise, very 
much set on returning the blow that he had taken. 
Before he cotdd struggle to his feet, before his stunned 
senses would allow him other thoughts than those of 
repayment of the attack, Carfew pushed aside the 
table, leaving the president an easier rising, and re- 
turned to the chair where he had sat before. 

'* If , " he told Le Beau, " you wish to be knocked out 
again presently, I will obKge you willingly. At the 
moment you 've had enough. You can get up or lie 
there — I 'm damned if I '11 help you — ^but you had 
better listen to what I have got to say. " 

The president struggled slowly back into the re- 
volving chair, so that the two men sat facing each 
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other as before, both breathing quickly, both with 
ruffled hair and clothing, and Le Beau obviously in 
bodily distress. 

"Give me a minute's rest,** said the president, 
trying to collect himself. "I've something to say 
to you too. " 

Very shortly the dull fixed look began to go from 
his eyes, and he sat more upright in his chair, facing 
Carfew with something of his old watchfulness. 

" Now ! " said he. " But before we talk business, let 
me say this: next time you won't catch me unawares, 
and then, in spite of your activity, I '11 give you 
something back. This time you will just have to pay 
for the assatdt. Pay heavily too. ' ' 

"I don't fancy so," said Carfew. "I think I have 
the size of you by now. You 've no fancy for prison; 
and you 've certainly other means of stealing money 
besides this. Make your choice. Lose this source of 
income quietly; or lose it noisily and go to prison. 
That 's all I have to say. " 

Le Beau fingered a swelling mark upon his cheek- 
bone tenderly, and his expression had fallen far away 
from the model of polite gentility that was his usual 
pose. 

"Indeed!" said he. "You 're a fool, Mr. Anthony 
Nobody; I recognised that when I first saw you. I '11 
have a thousand pounds for this, not a penny less, 
my friend. From the allowance that papa makes 
you. He will be very angry when he knows what 
sonny has been doing. Papa is a man of sense. I 
must receive the cheque by — ^to-day is Wednesday, 
isn't it? — ^by Friday evening. If not, rumours will 
begin to spread on Saturday, and facts will be getting 
about shortly afterwards." 
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"In which case your arrest will take place very 
quickly," replied Carfew walking to the door. 

"The thousand will be handy," returned Le Beau, 
nodding with some return of his habitual smoothness. 
"I always charge mistakes heavily, and this — " he 
touched his cheek again — "was a very bad one. " 

But Carfew did not wait for more talk; he hurried 
out of the room, leaving Le Beau thinking fondly of 
other means by which he might make his assailant 
suffer. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FOR the better part of the afternoon Carf ew walked 
the secluded by-paths of the Bois in a fine 
breathing heat of anger, feeling great content at the 
thought that he had struck Le Beau, and, when his 
mind travelled farther afield than the man's insults 
and the answers that he should have made to them, 
he dwelt with satisfaction upon his conduct at 
the interview. In the evening, feeling disinclined 
for other company than his own, he dined alone, 
and during the meal became somewhat uncertain 
about the exact wisdom of the steps that he had 
taken; so, having no fancy for changing the atti- 
tude that he had assumed, or for distrusting it, if 
distrust could be avoided, he went to the Op&a, 
where Lohengrin was played. But neither the ques- 
tioning humanity of Elsa nor the unquestioning 
obedience of the knight, her guardian, could charm 
him from himself and his afiEairs; and he left the house 
before the final act, feeling that he might thereafter, 
had he stopped to the finish, associate unpleasant 
memories with the great music when Lohengrin 
reveals his name and state. 

He remembered the assurance that he had given to 
his father, promising to sacrifice the greater part of his 
income rather than allow the scandal to be made 

public, but his threat to Le Beau did not appear to him 

i88 
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at variance with that. The blackmailer, he knew, 
wotild not act in any hurry: to cut the only rope 
that stayed him out of prison would be the act of a 
fool, but never of the astute proprietor of the Club of 
the Lovers of the Arts. The affair would have to be 
bluflEed out between them; and the man who dared 
to hold out the longest would win. Yet Carfew, in 
a mood of quieter thought next morning, could not 
decide whom the winner would be, but was, at times, 
too frequently for his peace of mind, inclined to name 
Le Beau. At the first hint of any rumours about his 
mother he recognised that he would pay what the 
other mto demanded, that, on accotmt of a vague 
report, he dare not throw secrecy aside and bring the 
whole matter into court and to the notice of the 
newspapers. That Le Beau could not be certain how 
soon his victims would turn, after the first spreading of 
any scandal, was the basis on which Carfew founded 
his hope of winning; and he saw that his chance of 
success was slender. 

To another phase of the encounter he assured him- 
self that he was careftd to give no attention; and very 
promptly on top of this assurance, would exclude all 
other matters from his mind. Le Beau, in the full 
tide of insult, had ridiculed the suggestion of chival- 
rous protection of a dead woman's reputation, and had 
found in his victim's efforts to escape a chief motive 
of parsimony. This, Carfew realised, could not fairly 
be laid to his charge. Being bom to his riches, he did 
not regard them as the loved child of his own creation, 
to be cherished and protected from the greedy de- 
spoiling of an impecunious world, but, knowing noth- 
ing at all about poverty and something of the real 
powerlessness of wealth, was inclined to get rid of his 
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money carelessly and without any grief at its de- 
parture. Yet, brought to the point of analysing his 
real attitude in the struggle with Le Beau, he could 
not see the plea of chivalry as unassailable, and 
arrived at a stage of confusion when he could not con- 
vince himself that the memory of his mother played 
more than a secondary part in the affair, leaving his 
own personal distaste for scandal about his family, 
his own horror that people shotdd whisper about him 
behind his back, the leading players in the drama. 

Since he was one of those tmforttmate creatures who, 
although they believe vaguely in the mixed quality of 
all mortal strivings, are not vitally convinced of this 
most apparent fact, so convinced that the hybrid 
suddenly showing in their fondest ideals does not dis- 
tress them, he rebelled at the picture of egotism that 
Le Beau had helped him to frame, and dropped back 
into the futile occupation of remembering his own de- 
ficiencies. As a crown upon the foolishness of too 
much introspection, he setup a practical and disquiet- 
ing vision of his own position and his father's should 
the game of bluff in which he had indulged miscarry; 
and thereafter went about Paris informing himself 
that the gentlemen pouring water upon the streets 
were certainly his superiors in intelligence, that the 
uncleanly collectors of cigarette ends, who slop about 
the terraces of the caf&, were clearly no more 
useless. 

On Thursday afternoon he ran into Michael Mor- 
ton, hurrying across the Pont des Arts. 

"Hey!'* cried the sculptor, pushing back a well- 
used felt hat from his heated forehead. "Where are 
you off to? You look like an immaculate dandy who 
has lost a favourite dog and is ashamed to let any one 
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know of his distress. Come to Barbizon. I *m just 
off there. " 

"Why the deuce should I want to go to Barbizon?" 
asked Carfew, ignoring the comment on his appear- 
ance. 

''Because you maybe sane," replied Morton, grin- 
ning. "Mind, I don't say you are. You may be. 
Go and buy a shirt and a collar; else a toothbrush. 
Also a hat. My dear Lord, the thing you have on is an 
insult to the not unseemly shape of man ! Meet me at 
the Gare de Lyon in an hour. See you later. " 

"Steady," said Carfew, catching him by the coat 
as he turned to hurry away. "What has happened? 
Have you been lunching? You don't seriously ex- 
pect me to rush oflE with you to Barbizon, equipped in 
the curious fashion that you suggest? By the way, 
what *s wrong with my hat? " 

" It's beastly, obscene, ' ' Morton announced. " The 
man who wears a top-hat and a duck-tailed coat 
like that, when the summer is come and the good 
Sim glorious, should be ostracised or condemned to an 
oflSce for all eternity. Will you come to Barbizon just 
for a night or so ? Why not ? It 's a fine little village, 
and the tourists won't be too thick about the place 
yet. Do come. " 

Something very near akin to serious pleading in the 
other's voice struck Carfew curiously, and he looked 
at Morton in surprise; but the artist made no more 
disclosures of his mood. 

"Right," said Carfew. "If you want me, I'll 
come. For a night anyhow. What time? " 

" In an hour, at the Gare de Lyon, " cried Morton, 
hurrying off towards the left bank, but rettiming, 
watch in hand, before he had gone six yards. " I 'm a 
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silly fool, " he explained. " It 's not an hour, it 's fifty 
minutes. The train goes at four. Thanks awfully. 
Don't miss it. Remember, it *s a small pub, jolly 
little place, getting spoilt now. You *11 have to 
htirry." 

So, having little else to do, and being not altogether 
ungrateful for the chance of diversion, Carfew hurried 
back to his hotel; changed his clothes, that had so 
much ofiEended Morton; and drove without delay to 
the Gare de Lyon. There, as the Fontainebleau 
train began to move, he was joined by the artist, who 
boarded the carriage in defiance of a gesticulating 
crowd of oflScials; and in the gathering twilight, with 
the forest throwing heavy scents of evening on the 
still air, the pair rumbled along the one street of 
Barbizon, seated in the ungainly steam tramcar which 
plies between the borders of the forest and Melun. At 
the door of the hostelry lately kept by Siron, a land- 
lord justly beloved by artists, they descended and 
were warmly greeted by the new proprietor, with 
whom Morton was on terms of old acquaintance; and 
later, as they sat in the courtyard eating their dinner 
beneath the trees, they blessed the absence of all 
tourists and the circumstance that they had the inn 
to themselves. 

After the meal and a decent interlude of idle con- 
versation, Morton proposed that they should walk 
in the cool night, and Carfew, knowing nothing of the 
neighbourhood and feeling the spell of the place grip- 
ping him, readily agreed. The path which they 
followed leaves the Fontainebleau road soon after 
the woodland closes thick about the ending of the 
village, and, skirting a low stone wall, the boimdary 
of some secluded viUa, makes straight for the Bas 
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Brdau, a broad green alley carpeted with grass and 
moss and old, dead leaves, ftdl of mystery in darkness, 
of deep, rich shadows and of whispering noises. The 
night was very quiet, dear and luminous, with no 
moon in the heavens; the overshadowing leaves out- 
lined themselves against a starry sky, and the fresh 
smell of dew combining with the murmur and the 
bustle of the tmseen living things about them, aroused 
in both men memories of other summer evenings when 
they had strolled in other woods, keeping them silent 
and occupied with many thoughts. 

As they turned ofiE past the Caveme des Brigands, 
where the incongruous stalls that mark the place the 
haunt of tourists were dark and shuttered, concealing 
their store of picture post-cards and of curios. Car- 
few drew the sweet air of the forest into his lungs 
luxuriously, and peered about him well content. 

"This is a fine spot you 've brought me to, Mick," 
said he. 

"It's a blessed memory in a good few lives,'* 
answered Morton. " I suppose that all of us, we who 
probably will never reach our goal, and those other few 
who get near it, have dreamed at one time or another 
of settling here to live. Don't fancy that you will 
escape the spell because you do not struggle with an 
art; you won't. You '11 remember Barbizon when 
the gorgeous East is dim and faded in your memory." 

"That's possible," Carfew agreed. "The place 
seems to have an attraction of its own. But where on 
earth are you taking me? You may know the path, 
I don't." 

"To the Gorges d'Apremont," replied Morton, 
"a pleasant valley. If you stumble, if you even graze 
a rock in passing, I will play the apostate to my £aith 
13 
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in travellers, and chase from my mind the cherished 
picture of yourself, beautifully hehneted, worming 
your way through virgin jungle without the dis- 
placement of a leaf. Come on, Ulysses. '* 

The ground about them rose steeply, and showed 
in the pale starlight a disordered mass of tumbled 
rocks, long grown about with vegetation, nursed in 
bracken, lichen-covered, gleaming here and there like 
huge grey phantoms in the dark, tmshdtered by trees, 
yet rearing in their midst an occasional birch or fir. 
When they had crossed the top of a long roll of hill, 
and faced a valley girdled by the forest yet of the same 
character as the slope about them, Morton sat down 
upon a rock and annotmced that they would rest; 
and Carfew, settling himself alongside, awaited the 
disclosure of the cause of his summons to Barbizon. 

"I've had the devil's own row with Meg," de- 
clared Morton, and paused at the bald statement. 

"A lov — " began Carfew, checking himself ab- 
ruptly. 

"No," said Morton, his voice free from any em- 
barrassment. "Not a lover's quarrel, my friend. 
Chiefly, I suppose, because we are not in that en- 
gaging relation towards each other; at least Meg is 
not, and my attitude in the matter is, therefore, to be 
discreetly passed. " 

"I begin to understand things,'* Carfew answered, 
remembering Morton's curious behaviour on the 
night of Sir George Gillanby's death. 

"A blind, deaf mute might confuse them, no one 
dse,** Morton urged, looking out across the valley. 
" I have never attempted to disguise my attitude, and 
that is part of the trouble. " 

"You mean," said Carfew, "that you 've rather 
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forced the pace and spoilt your chance. Well, there 
is a remedy called Time, and I should rather imagine 
Mick, that your wondrous lady with the red hair is 
worth it." 

Morton shifted his position uneasily. 

"LfOok here," he cried, "if you're going to talk 
infernal nonsense of that sort, I shall begin to abuse 
you. Let my stertorousness achieve an explanation. 
I *m not a lovelorn fool seeking comfort. The row is 
about Meg's studio at Meudon: she wants me to work 
there, and, naturally, I should ask nothing better, 
but I can't do it and I told her so. " 

** Stertorous is the wrong word, " interposed Carfew ; 
''unintelligible describes you better. I haven't come 
on the trouble yet. It seems that Lady Gillanby has 
a studio at Meudon — that is news to me, but never 
mind — ; that it is a fairly desirable pitch for a man of 
your trade " 

"It's more than that," cried Morton, eagerly. 
** It 's a place in a thousand ; Rempton did much of his 
best work there. It 's large, quiet, well-placed, near 
enough to Paris. I often worked there in old times. 
It suits me; and a suitable environment is more than 
you lay sceptics will believe, " 

"Quite so," Carfew insisted, poking his stick into 
the voluble sculptor's ribs. "But, for the Lord's sake, 
let me finish, or we shall never get to any explanation 
to-night. The studio is what you want. Pass that 
as agreed. Lady Gillanby wants you to have it. I 
assume, although you did not say so, that it is un- 
tenanted. You want to work in France — ^another 
assumption. Then, why the devil don't you take 
the place?" 

"Because, you expert logician," said Morton, "I* 
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haven't nearly enough money to pay the proper rent 
for it. " 

"That," Carfew answered, taking his tobaccx) 
pouch from his pocket, ''seems to settle the business 
the other way. You must do without the coveted 
studio, extravagant infant. What is the real fuss, 
Mick?" 

Morton leaned sideways towards Carfew, resting 
on his elbow, and began speaking hurriedly, covering 
whatever emotion moved him with a rush of words. 

"This," said he. "Meg proposed that I should 
take the studio — she interests herself a good deal in my 
work, and she understands the things that are likely 
to help. I, of course, said straight out that I couldn't 
aflEord it. Then she proposed a compromise — ^re- 
member that we are real friends who can do each other 
a good turn without pretending an impossible obU- 
gation on either side. The place has let hitherto for 
twelve htmdred and fifty francs a year; I suggested, 
after much talk, that I should pay five hundred rent, 
and give her a claim for the remainder on any work 
I exhibited and sold in the Salon or Academy. I in- 
sisted that we shotdd have a legal agreement drawn 
up, and we went to a lawyer fellow yesterday after- 
noon, and instructed him to do the business for a 
lease of five years. He seemed rather amused. That 
made me think. I generally do begin to think after 
a thing is done. " 

"Why?" asked Carfew, smiling in the dark. 
"What made you think?" 

"The fellow's amusement, of course," continued 

Morton. "Then I saw that the thing couldn't be 

worked; that it would certainly mean trouble for Meg. 

; I don't worry myself much about these infernal con- 
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ventions usually; but it has been forced down my 
throaty by a lot of blithering idiots in London and 
elsewhere, that I have succeeded in getting Meg talked 
about. Damn the whole lot of the swine. Because 
she has lived a life where a girl is the guardian of her 
own honour, not a sort of defective imbecile, pre- 
sumed to be vicious, who must be chaperoned about 
the place like a lunatic with a keeper, a pack of dirty- 
minded brutes go about shaking their heads and 
smirking when she is mentioned. It makes me so 
mad that I want to screw the necks of the whole 
beastly crowd of them. " 

"You haven't finished the tale yet," said Carfew 
quietly, seeing that Morton paused, staring angrily 
before him into the rich shadows of the night. " Give 
me the full explanation while you are about it. " 

"Right," answered Morton. "I realised that the 
idiots would talk, that the arrangement would never 
do. There 's a house attached to the studio, a small 
one, and anybody knowing anything at all about the 
careers of obscure sculptors would know that I could 
not possibly afford that sort of show on my earned 
income. That would start them thinking. Then 
they wotdd know that the place belonged to Meg, 
and they would spin a pretty yam out of the business. 
I explained all this to her last night, and backed out of 
the arrangement. " 

"Well?" asked Carfew; for Morton fell silent 
again, sitting absorbed in his own thoughts. 

"Oh," said the sculptor, starting as though he had 
been interrupted, "I must have pitched things rather 
strong, the safeguarding of her reputation and all 
that. She got very angry, and swore that she could 
look after herself without my interference. Women 
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are funny cattle, that *s a solemn fact. I don't pre- 
tend to understand them. The more I urged that I 
couldn't take the place, however much I wanted it, 
the more she went for me for doing harm to our 
friendship and associating myself with a lot of pru- 
rient-minded beasts. An excited woman doesn't 
talk fairly any more than an excited man does, and 
I don't mind a few bitter things said in anger, but 
I '11 be hanged if I go and do her some lasting harm 
just to demonstrate that our friendship is above the 
cramping by-laws of convention. " 

"No," Carfew agreed, stirprised at Morton's 
earnestness, and wondering at the depth of his feeling. 
"You *re right about that. If you took on this 
studio it might lead to a lot of talk. " 

"There is no longer any question about that," 
Morton answered him. "That's oflE, done with. 
The trouble is not that. You know that I would 
marry her if she would let me? " 

He put the question abruptly, and Carfew nodded 
his head in answer. 

"And you know," he continued, his voice low and 
very serious, "that she 's been through devilish rough 
water?" 

Carfew nodded again, straining his eyes to read the 
expression on the face beside him. 

"Well," Morton said, "I'm awfully afraid that 
she will play the devil with her happiness in a sort of 
reaction. She thinks too much about herself — she *s 
like you in that; she asks a good bit of life, yet she 
doesn't ask it in the right way — ^like you again; 
and, right in the depth of her, she cares very much in- 
deed what the world says of her, although she is in- 
clined to deny it with scorn. " 
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"You're a curious young creature, Mick," replied 
Carfew, striking a match. '*Why do you drag my 
supposed character into the aflEairs. " 

** Because," said Morton, blinking at the light, 
"it serves as a parallel, and is your true character. 
Incidentally, I am about a thousand years older than 
you in many things, but naturally you won't believe 
that. I say, is all this boring you supremely? I 
want to get it oflE my chest, if I can, but I can't help 
wandering round in large circles. " 

'* Don't apologise, aged one, " said Carfew. " I think 
I can stand even the large circles, and you have 
touched up my curiosity by dragging me in. " 

" You might be amused to hear, " continued Morton, 
speaking nervously, wishing to make his position 
clear, yet fearing misunderstanding, "that Meg and 
yourself stand in the van of my friendship. Meg for 
reasons that you may assume; yourself because 
you 've treated me sanely since I could speak. Lord, 
Tony, " he cried suddenly, "it would entertain you to 
have knowledge of the hours I spent at school, when 
you first began to wander, faithfully worshipping your 
memory and strangely picturing your adventtires. I 
used to imagine you the happiest man on God's 
earth, with all the universe to explore and never a care 
to touch you. Then, in a subsequent stage of de- 
velopment, I cut out the freedom from care and sub- 
stituted overmastering ambition, leaving the idol 
somewhat nobler than before. Finally, and not so 
long ago, I dethroned the idol and put a friend in his 
place, a gentleman who must be pitied, a poor, blind 
fellow, doing infernal well considering his blindness, 
a creature who must, simply must, undergo a radical 



cure," 
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"Would you mind explaining what on earth you are 
talking about, " interrupted Carfew, staring at his 
companion in amazement and some suspicion; "and 
what this has to do with anything that has gone be- 
fore?" 

Morton sat on his rock with his legs wide apart, his 
elbows resting on his knees, his head supported on his 
hands, staring at the ground between his feet ; and he 
talked without looking up. 

"It 's one of the large circles aforesaid," he ex- 
plained. " But I am getting on. Have patience, and 
I '11 probably get home in time. You see, I used to 
think of Meg in the same way, as a sort of divinely 
happy goddess — ^tmtil I knew. She has something 
that you haven't — yet; but her blindness is pretty 
bad, as well — wait man! Oh, don't interrupt now. 
I *m just getting there — ^You remember that bit of 
Stevenson. 'All life that is not merely mechanical, ' 
it begins; and he makes the singing of a wondrous 
bird the sign and pattern of real joy. Of course we 
all hear this bird sing sometime or other, every blessed 
creature on all this weary, beautiful earth; and more 
than half of htunanity, much more than half, just 
hear his song and have their joy of it, yet knowing 
nothing of birds or of their singing do not pause or 
realise consciously that he has sung. The rest, of 
whom you and I and Meg form part, know his song 
and rejoice in it, paying him due homage and respect; 
but you do it one way and I another. That is my 
point. I seek him unquestioning, knowing that when 
his voice rings out I shall not mistake it; you and 
Meg — ^for that is where you get on common groimd — 
seek him not less eagerly, but in your minds you de- 
mand some description of him^ his ways and habits. 
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and you set about cunningly to find him, as though 
you hunted him. That *s wrong, impossibly wrong. 
It is no hunt, the search for joy; it is a quest. The 
Grail was guarded lovingly, yet the guard was im- 
perfect; the mysteries of earth and sea rest through 
centuries of time unravished, yet man pries into them 
and sometimes knows them; but the Bird shall re- 
main inviolate, to sing when the mood has him, to 
keep silence if he will, and no talk of psychology or 
logic, or the thousand other vanities of a wondering 
animal, shall disturb him in his deep eternal peace. " 

Prom quick movements and the impulsion of high 
feeling Morton dropped to silence and embarrassment, 
to the chilling fear, familiar to all persons of impulsive 
speech, that their eloquence and convictions have 
failed them, have induct no more than mild amuse- 
ment in their hearers. 

"This is pretty appalling," he announced, making 
an attempt to excuse his own enthusiasm. "I 'm 
not usually quite like this, as you know. " 

"Get on, man," cried Carfew sharply. "I'll 
criticise when you have finished what you have to 
say." 

" It 's like this, " continued Morton, falling back into 
more ordinary speech; "you — you and Meg, and 
people like you — ^are always trying to analyse your 
moods and sensations. You lose the perspective of 
the world about you in attempting to discover your 
place in the picture. Analysis is usually futile in such 
matters, it 's a sort of sign manual of timidity. An 
old schoolmaster of mine used to delight in the 
annoimcement that we were 'cheese-mites crawling on 
a speck of cosmic dust, ' and I honestly believe that 
we should do a lot better to accept that as a full 
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statement of the case. I don't complain about the 
cheese-mites wondering what sort of cheese-mites they 
are, or attempting to cut a decent dash amongst the 
other cheese-mites, their neighbours; that is inevitable 
and, doubtless, salutary; but it is a pretty useless 
performance trying to arrive at the attitude of the 
speck of cosmic dust in regard to the parasites, and of 
all the other specks in regard to the first speck and, 
through it, to its little crawling inhabitants; which is 
about what it comes to. The result is generally 
needless confusion for the cheese-mites. ** 

"So" answered Carfew, some reflection of Morton's 
seriousness sounding in his voice, "you think that 
Lady Gillanby and I, as well as a largish crowd of un- 
named persons, are too inquisitive. You don't believe 
in enquiring then?" 

"As much enquiring as you like," argued Morton. 
"Enquiring doesn't do any harm. " 

"Then what does?" asked Carfew. 

"Staking your peace of mind on the result of the 
agreeable pastime," cried Morton, very positive. 
"You know how mathematicians do tricks with a 
sjmabol of theirs which they call infinity. Well, there 
you have an illustration of the thing I 'm driving at. 
These good fellows who play with higher mathematics 
mean no harm; their symbol is nothing more than a 
toy, part of the puzzle which amuses and instructs 
them, it fits into their formula and has nothing at all to 
do with infinity, is in fact an altogether finite con- 
ception. But there are other cheese-mites, not so 
wise as the mathematicians, Meg and yourself amongst 
others, who want to bring these tricks of nomenclature 
into their real living, and who try to stand or fall by 
them. Good Lord, " he burst forth suddenly, sitting 
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upright,*' here is Meg twisting and ttiming, and for- 
mtilating theories for the rule of her life, blaming 
herself and her reason — ^mark the beauty of that, her 
reason — because she once took a wrong road. Con- 
vinced that the world is a good place to live in, 
knowing, I believe, the ultimate goal to which she 
wishes to come, she is so absurdly occupied with her 
own gait on the journey that she will very soon drop 
into forgetting all the landscape about her. Man, if 
she goes on at the present rate, she *11 poison her 
whole life, and very possibly do something des- 
perately foolish into the bargain, just because a very 
ordinary error of judgment has made her think too 
much about herself." 

"Yes," murmured Carfew, thinking of his own 
case, "there is some truth in what you say. It *s a 
bad thing to get to too close analysis of oneself; but 
the trouble is to avoid it. What has all this got to do 
with the studio, Mick?" 

"Oh, confound the studio," cried Morton, jumping 
to his feet in some excitement. "That was only the 
incident that started me worrying. It's Meg I think 
about; she *s wild, ripe for any folly, at war with her- 
self and with the world, all for the sole reason that she 
married a man she did not love, and now, looking 
at the thing quietly, can't make out why she did it. 
And she is working herself into a state of panic at the 
prospect of her whole life being a series of equally 
desperate blunders. Why don't people trust — " 
He stopped, lowering his voice from its excited pitch, 
and faced Carfew quietly. "Tony, " said he "you 're 
a good sort. Just forget this, will you? I *ve been 
talking like a machine for the last half -hour, blimder- 
ing into all sorts of subjects and out again. It takes 
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me like that sometimes, and I have to get some one 
to listen to me. I 'm just rather worried and hysteri- 
cal, because I care too much for Meg to be happy 
about her just now. Come on, and we will finish our 
walk." 

So they started off along the path again, leaving 
the rocks and the heather, wandering in the dim, 
majestic alleys of the woodland; and Carfew made no 
attempt to sotmd his companion's mood, or seek 
more information about the reason of his excited 
outburst, but in the intervals of desultory talk, gave 
some attention to the wealth of mixed assertions that 
Morton had let fall. 

Finally, as the lights of the new hotel, that stands 
like the sentinel of a foreign conqueror between old 
Barbizon and the forest, twinkled amongst the trees, 
he broke a momentary silence with a reference to their 
past talk. 

"You were inveighing just now, " said he "against 
men and women thinking too much about them- 
selves. That *s all very well; there is a case there 
right enough. But this blind quest of joy that you 
advocate, Mick, is merely a matter of temperament. 
Some people can manage it, others can't; but I '11 be 
hanged if you or any one else can prescribe the 
remedy for a man who hasn't got it. " 

"It 's hard, " Morton allowed, stopping short in the 
middle of the path, "damnably hard, I grant you; but 
there is a remedy. " 

"Wait a bit," interrupted Carfew. "I'll state 
the case, then you can prescribe. Given a man or 
woman without decided interests — ^mind you, I don't 
mean apathetic — but without fixed purposes, yet 
having intelligence and some sort of ethical or moral 
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sense; given also that they are so placed as to be idle, 
or as to be without the necessity of earning a living; 
imagine this man or woman to be essentially of the 
age in which they live; that is slightly neurotic, speaking 
of to-day; how can he or she avoid thinking too 
much of self? You see it 's not merely a habit, it 's 
part of their character, a desire to justify themselves 
and their existence. " 

"You 're really suggesting that the cause of the 
trouble lies in idleness, " argued Morton, very eager. 
**I don't believe that is just. You may be as busy 
as you like, and still suffer the full punishment of 
excessive introspection. " 

"If it is not the cause, what is?" asked Carfew. 
"And where is there any chance of cure? " 

" I said the case was a difficult one, " urged Morton. 
"If the cause were idleness, wholly idleness, it would 
be simplicity itself. " 

"You seem an intelligent child, Mick," Carfew 
declared, unwilling to fall into a too serious mood, 
yet tempted by the discussion; "but answer me this. 
Take my own case. You know, or you 've guessed 
my trouble. I 've had what they call every ad- 
vantage. I 've been to schools where I was taught 
certain facts and given a fair opportunity of dis- 
covering the way to educate myself. I 've always 
been abominably rich. Speaking ordinarily, I 've 
been in a position to do pretty well what I chose all 
my life. I 'm not a professional sentimentalist; and 
being free from any desire to obtain a seat in Parlia- 
ment, I have not got to catch popular fancy by 
styling myself an ignoble and selfish capitalist. I 
don't believe that I am either ignoble or selfish; and 
I am quite convinced that my capital does good and is 
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not unjustly obtained. Yet what have I done? 
Very little. I am not blind to the suffering about me, 
to the struggle for existence of which I have no 
experience. I avoid snivelling about it; I am alto- 
gether convinced that no legislation of any kind will 
so alter things that hardship and adversity will pass 
away; yet I should be glad to do what I can to add to 
the world's happiness. I am endeavouring to dis- 
cover the wisest thing to do with my life, and the 
endeavour is neither joyous nor productive. What 
is your remedy for that ? " 

"I should think less about the endeavour, if I 
were you," said Morton; and in the dim light Car- 
few could see that he was smiling. 

"How, you blithering idiot?" cried Carfew sharply. 
"How, is the point? Understand the trouble, man. 
It *s not the simple thing you imagine it. When you 
set about to make a statue, you are faced with all sorts 
of difficulties. After you have got your idea those 
difficulties don't disappear, but you set them aside be- 
cause you have the idea. Suppose you are taken 
with a fancy for creating a figure that shall symbolise 
mental confusion. There are, I take it, a thousand, a 
htmdred thousand ways of expressing your idea. 
You choose one and you keep to it. You don't 
follow every by-road of suggestion that opens up. 
Perhaps your idea is not the best, you probably don't 
claim that for it, but it is clear to you and you follow 
it." 

"Yes, that 's it, that 's it," urged Morton, wriggling 
his body with excitement. "You're getting to just 
what I wanted to say, but I lost myself in a sea of 
words. Go on." 

"Give me a chance, then," Carfew pleaded, laugh- 
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ing; and continued more seriously: "Suppose you had 
the soul of a sculptor, but the ideas would not material- 
ise. What then, Mick? Or suppose, what is more 
likely, that you suffered a plethora of ideas, amongst 
which no one wotdd stand out predominant. Apply 
my parable to living and you have my own situation. 
Now show the remedy/* 

Morton, who had been filling a pipe, stopped in the 
middle of the operation, waving the briar in his right 
hand, and allowing, in his excitement, half the to- 
bacco in his pouch to slip out on to the ground at his 
feet. 

" Tony," he cried, so that Carfew, a man of 
quieter habit was astonished at his enthusiasm, 
"you Ve got the remedy in your own keeping now. 
Good Lord ! I tried for half an hour to say what you 
have said in two minutes. " 

"Get on, man, get on to the remedy," interrupted 
Carfew. 

"What should I do," demanded Morton fiercely, 
"with my plethora of uninspired — ^no, not unin- 
spired, undistinguished — ideas. I should do what 
I have done nearly always. Choose one, perhaps 
at random; work at it laboriously; make it into 
something definite; create of it my statue. A 
poor statue, most probably, a little thing of mean 
achievement, — mine generally are — but something, 
however little yet still an achievement, a finished 
piece of work. Good God, man, could I find the 
great inspiration ready to my hand as easily as you 
suggest, I should be immortal. Could I see a Venus 
of Milo, I could carve one. One thing" — he leaned 
towards Carfew and in the dark his face showed 
strained and unhappy, as though he faced something 
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that he did not care to see — "one thing I would not do 
in my conftision. I would not waste my time cursing 
the silly artist and his little brain, wishing, through 
long hours of idleness, that he was a finer fellow, seeing 
more. I can't forget the fellow altogether, the puny 
fool with his most finite powers, but I get fairly near 
f orgetfulness at times, when he is puddling away at his 
little statuettes; and I am quite determined that he 
shall obliterate himself before what he is pleased to 
term his art. Apply that to living. There 's your 
remedy. There is no cowardice so futile, so unmanly 
— ^remember I Ve been through that cowardice, I 'm 
in the midst of it — as that which makes a man sit 
down and sigh because he can't see the things he wants 
to see, do the things he wants to do, be the splendid 
creattire who lords it in his dreams. Get your little 
statuette and fiddle away at it. If you work hard 
enough, you may make something respectable of it 
after all.*' 

Carfew paused before answering; there was now no 
laughter about him, rather a certain bewilderment 
and a growing doubt. 

**Yes," he muttered, "perhaps you are right, per- 
haps I have thought only of the sculptor, imagining 
that when the life's work appeared on the horizon I 
should recognise it instantly. I *11 have to begin 
groping about me, making an inglorious search. But 
there 's a waste of years behind me that I can't get 
over. " 

' ' Waste of years ! ' ' Morton repeated, his voice grown 
rough. '* Don't talk like a fool. The first little statue 
that you achieve will show you right enough that all 
the abandoned attempts were not a waste of time. 
We both want something. You may get your some- 
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thing; I shan't get mine. You want to feel that your 
Ufe has been something of a success. Well, if you 've 
the courage of a mouse you can make it that; you 've 
done a good bit in that line already, only you 've the 
sort of twisted cowardice that won't acknowledge it." 

"And you?" asked Carfew, looking with a new 
sjmapathy at his companion. 

"I?" answered Morton, turning towards the 
village. **I 've made a bigger mistake than you. I 
have mistaken my own name. I can't persuade my- 
self it is not Angelo. Bad mistake, that. It spoils 
the drawing-room statuettes, makes them pretentious 
while their essential character remains. What about 
a drink? You can pay for the best bottle in the cellar, 
my millionaire. " 

"I can and I will," declared Carfew, slipping his 
arm under Morton's. "I 'm not certain that I don't 
owe you a good bit more than that, Mick. We '11 
drink to that change of name. " 

Morton looked at him suspiciously, and seeing him 
kindly and sincere, replied with a curious earnestness. 

** We '11 do no such damn fool thing," said he; and 
laughed, not very happily. 

So the two men came out of the dim coolness of the 
forest, walking slowly, arm in arm, down the village 
street. 



CHAPTER XV 

MONSIEUR LE BEAU was inclined in his infre- 
quent idle moments to think cynically of the 
world's injustice and the bitter wrong of time-wom 
prejudice. Judging himself a man endowed with 
many excellent qualities, both of intellect and heart, 
he could not hide from himself the deplorable folly 
of a civilisation that had denied him, on the strength 
of his early poverty, opportunities of stepping 
quickly into some remunerative occupation; that 
had also, by its criminal imperception, ranged him on 
the side of its opponents as a depredatory warrior 
chastising weakness. He recognised that many of the 
schemes which had brought him his capital, capital 
now invested in excellent securities, might not be en- 
couraged or even countenanced by the communities 
in which he lived; he was in no confusion about the 
attitude of the public towards him, should they dis- 
cover certain of his affairs; but he held broad views 
upon the struggle for existence, and deprecated, with 
considerable firmness, sentimentality concerning the 
protection of the weak, the incompetent, or those 
capable and intelligent persons who had unwisely 
allowed themselves to be driven into a comer. "We 
learn from our mistakes," was, with him, a very 
favourite phrase; and that he shotdd learn, and 
profit, much from the mistakes of others was no more 

210 
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than the logical outcome of intelligent observation. 
At the same time, he was a stem master to his own 
passions; avoided excess in any of its common forms; 
smoked little; drank very moderately of alcholic 
liquors, either in public or in private; and kept so 
strict a guard upon his emotions that their revolt 
had become a negligible danger. Therefore, having 
so many prudent virtues, Monsieur Le Beau felt 
bitterly towards a libertine world that would be 
x«ady to turn from him abusively, had it known him. 

The incident of his meeting with Anthony Carfew 
had occasioned one of these recurrent fits of pessimism, 
and for a day or more the excellent gentleman trans- 
acted his business without his habitual full measure 
of enjoyment. Although the situation did not alarm 
him, he could no longer pass unnoticed the dis- 
agreeable fact that the younger Carfew was likely to 
give more trouble than the elder, and might, after 
the old gentleman's death, force matters to a head. 
At the same time he was at a loss for any satisfactory 
substitute for the income that he extracted from the 
Carfews, should that comfortable and elastic liveli- 
hood fail him in the future. With a country estate 
practically in his possession, his collection of water- 
colour drawings reaching a stage of some importance, 
and his coins already coveted by many distinguished 
numismatologists, he regarded any reverse to the 
prosperous advance of his fortunes as singularly 
unwarrantable. 

The last delivery of letters on Friday evening 
bringing him no communication from Carfew, he 
went about the card-rooms of the dub exchanging 
polite remarks with the members at the cost of great 
eflEorts of self-control, and finding, on a visit to the 
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dining-room, one of the servants in the act of broaching 
a bottle of champagne for his own benefit, dismissed 
the man with as near an approach to abuse as the 
staff of the club had ever experienced from him. 
On Saturday morning the cheque from Carf ew did not 
arrive, and Le Beau recognised that he must act or the 
game of bluff would go against him. So, attending 
a charity bazaar in the afternoon, an affair primarily 
intended to entertain the promoters and afterwards to 
benefit the orphan children of impecunious artists, he 
set about the spreading of rumour, using great care 
and discretion in the work. Fortune, he felt, was 
not set against him, for he encountered many ac- 
quaintances of the Carfews, and was able in the course 
of appreciative discussion of the absent gentlemen, to 
sow a nice suggestion, convincing his hearers, in most 
cases, that they themselves were aware of some mystery 
of which he knew nothing. Finally, at the dose of an 
afternoon almost entirely satisfactory to him, he ran 
across Margery Gillanby, and after some talk about 
her father's talent, allowed himself a more definite 
hinting of the scandal. Margery listened to his talk 
of the Carfews with interest, and when a note of con- 
fidence was reached, and the character of the family, as 
exemplified in the well-known traveller, entered the 
conversation, she showed no sign of her surprise at Le 
Beau's assumption of intimacy. 

"That unfortunate affair about Mrs. Carfew," 
said Le Beau, seemingly very interested in the study of 
character, **has reacted, I fancy, on both the husband 
and the son. Such things, combined with the natural 
self-conscious reserve of Englishmen, are bound to 
alienate disinterestedness. It is unfortunate. " 

"I don't in the least know what you are talking 
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about," answered Margery, making an effort to 
avoid any direct questions. **Both Mr. Carfew and 
Mr. Anthony Carfew strike me as men very much in- 
terested in other people. ' ' 

"Of course they are," cried Le Beau, detecting 
himself, apparently, in the act of gossip. "They are 
very fine examples, both of them, of the old feudal 
lord. I must really apologise, Lady Gillanby; I am 
such a stranger to your England, that my recollections 
travel back, and dwell upon ancient days. I am, 
foolishly, inclined to imagine that shadows do not 
move on and disappear. I see old scandal and gossip, 
abominable stuff with no basis, probably, in truth, 
still living. It is a bad habit, but human. England, 
for me, is as it was when I knew it best. Appearances 
are sometimes kind, and I am not bound to confess 
that I look less than my age. Ah yes, I remember 
many years back. Margaret Leigh, who became 
Mrs. Carfew, was very beautiful, very vivacious, very 
— how shall I say it — ^mindful of the possibilities of 
life. When beauty and a certain careless joyousness 
meet in a woman, the world, Lady Gillanby, is very 
pleased, and says evil things of her. " 

Whereupon he turned the subject, showing that 
he, at least, would not follow the habit of the world; 
and very shortly afterwards left the bazaar, content 
with his assistance of charitable enterprise. 

Meanwhile Carfew idled at Barbizon, discovering 
the beauty of the forest while Morton studied the at- 
titudes of working peasants upon the plain of Chail- 
ly, filling a sketch-book with rough drawings that 
should help him in the creation of an elusive master- 
piece. All Friday and Saturday Carfew strolled and 
pottered, carrying in his pocket an edition of Tristram 
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Shandy which he seldom opened, Ijdng frequently upon 
his back staring at the sky between the leaves, and 
often thinking, with a pleasant suggestion of definite 
purpose, of some expedition to be imdertaken in the 
future. Sometimes the crises of his affairs would 
occupy his thoughts entirely, making him walk the 
quiet alleys of the forest in a mood of trembling anger 
and disgust; sometimes he would regard the matter 
from a more impersonal standpoint, seeing clearly 
without passion, and assuring himself that he had 
taken the only sensible attitude that the business 
allowed him; but as he walked and idled, his imagina- 
tion strayed very frequently from Le Beau and his 
successful blackmail to a larger and a better train of 
happenings. The picture of Michael Morton, very 
voluble and sincere, propounding theories for the 
government of men's lives, ignoring difficulties and the 
stumbling-blocks of individual idiosyncrasy, preaching 
the airy doctrine of enthusiasm and blind faith in the 
elusive quest of joy, stuck in his mind; and the man's 
fine scornful expression, his eager gestures and his con- 
viction of his wisdom as he denounced excessive in- 
trospection and pleaded for a higher courage that will 
accept uncomplainingly the blind groping nature that 
is man's, remained in Carfew's memory as a species 
of relief. 

During his last expedition, as the small band of 
explorers returned homewards through northern India, 
Carf ew had undergone an experience that had brought 
him, unconsciously, to a more sympathetic under- 
standing of human struggle and failure. Pour white 
men had been the leaders of the party : himself and a 
man named Lanyon, a geologist very eager in his work ; 
Hamilton, a boy fresh from the university, acting 
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the assistant to his uncle Lanyon; and a little doctor, 
Rotherby. When almost within hail of the comforts 
of civilised existence, with, so they had told them- 
selves, the many months of hardship and endurance 
behind them, and the successful achievement of their 
object already in their possession, they had stumbled 
unwittingly into a district scourged with cholera, and 
had been detained in lonely quarantine before they 
might journey on. In face of the best efforts of the 
white men, despite a rigorous attention to every detail 
that could help them in their combat with infection, 
the disease had come into their camp, had spread with 
an alarming quickness among the carriers, and had 
changed their homeward journey to a halt that 
promised, for many of them, to be a final resting. On 
the fourth day after the first native had sickened 
fifteen men had died, leaving the remainder in the 
grip of a wild panic, seeking to escape from the 
neighbourhood of an enemy they could not fight, 
turning in anger against the white men who framed 
strange rules to hamper them, who in face of sickness 
and the ultimate command of Death would not leave 
them to the guidance of their tradition and the ritual 
and the comfort of their gods. And as the days went 
by Death had not slackened in his frequent visitation, 
but had been their constant visitor, with Pain his 
faithful henchman. 

Although the four white men, led by Rotherby and, 
upon occasions, a harassed district medical officer, had 
toiled and threatened, abused and coaxed, performed 
themselves iimumerable intimate and nauseating 
duties that they dare not trust to the natives, the 
disease had always conquered them, and the little band 
grew each day a smaller company. The carav 
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that had been one hundred and four strong when the 
camp was formed, showed upon the tenth day of the 
sickness a haggard fifty-two of living men, of whom 
several must clearly die before the sun rose on another 
morning. And for the four white men there was no 
rest from unfamiliar toil. They must be, at once, 
nurses and doctors, doing the things they could not 
trust to others; they must bury and bum, command 
and persuade, wash and cook, override a fixed tradi- 
tion and, too often in a vain attempt to husband life, 
harass with forbidden remedies the dying hours of 
men who pleaded for the respecting of their religion 
and their faith. Dishes and all utensils must be 
boiled and cleansed; the preparation of all food must 
be attended by innumerable precautions; the dead 
must be disposed of quickly; the dying watched; the 
ailing helped and tended, forced into the performance 
of many acts of whose use and meaning they were 
tmpersuaded; the healthy kept in good spirits and, 
as far as might be in a community so confined and 
suffering, away from the chances of infection. And 
beyond these other duties, more important even 
than their physical labours, the four white men must 
present a cheerful face to calamity, must show no sign 
at all of the deadly fear that held them, and must, 
at all cost and in face of such obvious failure, main- 
tain an appearance of confident belief in the remedies 
that they prescribed. 

Yet men sickened; writhed a few hours on the 
floors of tents, their knees drawn to their chins in a 
great agony of suffering ; and died. When a week had 
passed, and still the roll of the dead grew at a quicken- 
ing pace, the tempers of the four white men began to 
show signs of breaking, and a new horror was added 
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to their lives. To be shut up together, continually 
labouring side by side with no chance of rest or of 
solitude, and to be involved in the purposeless quar- 
relling of men upon the edge of breakdown, appeared 
to them the last blow to their happiness, so that they 
were driven, in their fear, past the safe ground 
of friendship's toleration to a strained distrustful 
politeness. 

Rotherby, working harder than the others, teach- 
ing his three companions the first principles of the 
rough treatment, urging them with desperate em- 
phasis to observe the rules that he had framed, could 
not escape something of the manner of an adult with 
children, and was, at times, miserably conscious of a 
certain superiority in his attitude to his assistants; 
while the three laymen, honestly endeavouring to 
carry out his orders, could not keep themselves from 
questions and, upon occasion, an alternative sugges- 
tion. Jealousy of a man who professed a knowledge 
that they had not got, issuing his orders on the 
strength of a medical diploma, and contempt for 
themselves that, in this crisis of their lives, they could 
not obey, willingly and readily, the commander of the 
moment, combined with physical fatigue and distress 
to work upon their nerves so that they were afraid to be 
together lest they should quarrel, and dared not, if 
they had been able, keep apart for fear that solitude 
should magnify their supposed wrongs. 

Yet their work went on ; the routine of the camp was 
carefully enforced; the feeble precautions intended 
to defeat the victorious power about them were 
punctiliously regarded; and each day the little com- 
pany grew smaller. But, for the four white men, 
above the fatigue of continuous exertion, beyo^ 
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the annoyance of latent hysteria, there was the fear 
of death, carefully hidden, yet dose beside them in all 
their conscious moments, and often even in their 
sleep. That a brief hour or two of agony should so 
unman them was a thing they could not understand, 
having, all of them, faced the chance of lonely dying 
many times with decent courage; yet the spectre at 
their elbow gripped them like a nightmare, and the 
smallest ache or pain in their bodies would set them 
gasping, struggling with a terror which it was their 
fond hope that they did not show to their companions. 
So, weary, frightened, ashamed, and querulous, they 
watched the disease claim its daily victims, and asked 
themselves with sinking hearts which of the four would 
be the first to go. 

Finally, three weeks or so from the first seizure, the 
caravan being reduced to thirty-five men, there came a 
day when no death had occurred amongst them for four 
and twenty hours. At the evening meal the four Eng- 
lishmen discussed the chances of the epidemic being 
over, and for a short time talked with something of their 
old good-fellowship; then, as Hamilton, the cook and 
waiter of the mess, served a second course, a small in- 
cident swept away their past restraint, and turned them 
to snarling, terrified animals, loud-voiced in their fear. 

Hamilton, weary from a long day's work, upon the 
edge of physical sickness, as he afterwards confessed, 
on account of a slight griping pain which he named 
unquestionably the beginning of cholera, began to 
wash the plates in water that had stood some while 
since being boiled. Rotherby, striding across to 
him, and dipping his hand in the lukewarm water, 
turned on the boy in fury, cursing him viciously in 
a high, strained voice. 
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"My God, you infernal young fool," he cried, "do 
you want to kill the lot of us? You 're no more 
damned good than the niggers themselves. You 
oughtn't to be with grown men. Haven't I told 
you a thousand times to use boiling water? Don't be 
afraid of spoiling your hands, you fool. You '11 be 
dead before another woman sees you. " 

Lanyon, from his seat beside the table, suddenly 
flared out in defence of his nephew. 

"Shut up, Rotherby," he snarled. "Leave the 
boy alone. All your damned talk and all your con- 
fotmded trade tricks don't seem to do us much good. 
Let Jack boil the water now, and give us a little 
peace. " 

"Certainly, if you want it, although you 'U get 
plenty of qtiiet pretty shortly," replied Rotherby, 
sneering. "You 're not aware, perhaps, that your 
dear nephew washed the plates that we have just 
used in this same water that has stood about for an 
hour or more. The Lord knows how much it has be- 
come infected during that time. " 

Then, as though Rotherby had touched some 
spring in their tired brains, loosing the ciu*bed fear 
in them, the three, Carfew, Lanyon, and the doctor, 
turned upon their companion, abusing him without 
restraint, finding in vilification a certain vicious 
satisfaction. Their self-restraint once abandoned, 
they made an end of good sense and of proportion, 
blaming their deaths, which they generously antici- 
pated, to the unhappy boy, msLgaitying his careless- 
ness, of which, at some time or other they had all 
been guilty, into no less than deliberate murder. 
One man eagerly taking the words from another's 
mouth, they stood about Hamilton and enlarged his 
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fault into a crime beyond pardon. At first he made 
some attempt at protest and excuse, which was held 
to increase his guilt; then, seeing the mistake dressed 
in such lurid garments, he began a hurried, pleading 
apology, which like his excuses was shouted down with 
insult; finally, abandoning in his turn any effort to 
disguise his feelings, he sat upon an empty box, his 
head resting on his hands, and wept like a frightened 
child. 

**I didn't mean to do it, " he gasped. "You know 
that. Anyhow, I 'm booked myself. I Ve got an 
awful pain in my belly and — oh, my God, I wish it 
was all over and done with." 

The sight of the boy, haggard, unshaven, carried 
beyond the point of reason to a wild abandonment of 
misery, reduced the occupants of the tent to silence. 
For a moment or two there was no movement 
in the little group about the seated figure, and 
only the sotmd of the boy's sobbing to remind 
them of the display that had just ended. Then 
Rotherby walked to a chest where the drugs and 
brandy were kept, and his hand shook nervously as 
he turned the key. 

**I Ve never experienced hysteria myself before," 
he announced, making an effort to recapture his ordi- 
nary manner. "When four men get it all together, 
the result is simply hideous. Here, Carfew, Lanyon, 
help yourselves; and a pretty stiff peg too. Jack, 
you 're not dead yet, my boy. What 's more, you 
haven't got cholera. A large dose of laudanum and 
some brandy and you 'U laugh at that belly-ache, also 
at the fine manly recrimination of three honest gentle- 
men. It 's just as well to take all the precautions we 
can, but, between ourselves, I should say that our 
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chances rest on luck rather than care. Here 's to our 
speedy exit, toss down, from this Gehenna. " 

Carfew and Lanyon drank the toast, and mumbled 
an ashamed apology to Hamilton, who, on his part, 
murmured something about it being his fault and the 
fool that he had made of himself. Upon which the in- 
cident dosed; and afterwards was not often discussed 
by the actors. Yet, when the camp was struck, the 
danger over, and the four men back to their com- 
fortable friendship again, the memory of the evening 
lived with them. 

And, walking the forest of Pontainebleau with the 
sun getting low behind the trees, Carfew reviewed the 
scene again; saw the lamplit tent, wide open to the 
eastern stars; heard the mtumur of the camp life all 
about him, and the distant moans of suffering men; 
and had a sudden sight, dear and sharp, as in reality, 
of Hamilton's bent head, and of himself and the others 
foul-mouthed in panic, the fear of death chasing away 
their courage and their manhood. For, perhaps, the 
hundredth time he told himself that the whole busi- 
ness was without excuse, a black hour that should be 
forgotten; then, on top of the familiar description, he 
suddenly saw the thing differently, and stopped short 
in the middle of the path to welcome the discovery. 
He still named the matter black and ugly, but he now 
realised that it had stood for much good in his life and 
the lives of his companions, and that they were hence- 
forth bound by common ties of weakness, confessed 
and understood, which asked and gave a fuller under- 
standing. 

Coming upon Morton, seated in a field at the edge 
of the forest, cursing softly to himself because the 
working peasants would not maintain an attitude long 
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enough for him to draw it, Carfew immediately im- 
parted something of his new discovery. 

"Mick," said he, without preface, disttirbing the 
artist suddenly, "I have just realised that it is fools 
like myself who miss the best part of existence. " 

"And I," said Morton, not looking up, "have just 
noticed that it is fools like you who spoil artistic 
inspiration. Confoimd that idiot with a scythe, the 
fellow is a positive acrobat ! What 's up ? " 

"Nothing much," laughed Carfew, beginning to 
regret his sudden mood of confidence. "I have been 
idling and thinking, and suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that failure, any sort of failure you like, as 
shameful as you like, must be shared with others. 
That, in fact, the man who does something that dis- 
gusts himself, who makes no bones about the evil of 
his action to himself, who, nevertheless, will not con- 
fess to others the way he looks at it, is one of the 
most helpless fools on the face of this silly earth. " 

Morton closed his sketch book; got to his feet; and 
took Carfew by the arm. 

"Solomon," said he, grinning, "your wisdom ex- 
ceeds that of a babe of two years old, not by much, 
still by something. I don't quite know what you 
mean, but if you intend to suggest that there is more 
harm done by people trjdng to hide their weakness 
from each other than by all other foolishness put. 
together, then I 'm with you. You deserve praise for 
this, Solomon. You *11 be a sensible fellow before 
you grow as old as your ancestor Methuselah — by the 
way, was he one of the family?" 

When they had got back to the inn, having aban- 
doned Carfew's sudden confidence for a discussion of 
the woes of sculptors in search of inspiration, Carfew 
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found a letter waiting for him from Margery Gillanby, 
inviting him to lunch the next day at Pontainebleau, 
suggesting that she had something of importance to 
say to him, and stating plainly that he was not to 
bring Morton. Since the lady's company pleased 
him, and since he flattered himself that he took an 
intelligent and humorous interest in the comedy that 
she played with Morton, Carfew received the invi- 
tation gladly, and looked forward to discovering fur- 
ther developments of the sculptor's woes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THERE is about the little town of Pontainebleau 
an ancient peace and dignity; it is in all things 
own cousin to Versailles; but a few miles of forest 
have given it isolation, and the fashions of to-day 
have less aflEected it than its more Parisian relative. 
When the cobbled streets are noisiest, when market 
carts, tourist brakes, and hooting motor cars rattle 
and squeak along the thoroughfares, the quiet is never 
lost; behind the fuss and hubbub it reigns tranquilly » 
and in many plain-faced side-streets, where the shut- 
ters would seem eternally barred across the windows 
of the houses, the noise of the mason's hammer was, 
probably, the last prolonged commotion. Men may 
die in these still houses, or be bom, or, losing all sense 
of congruity in the passion of the moment, may even 
murder each other with every circumstance of violence, 
but not all the htunan emotions scourged to fury, not 
the Revolution itself, a notable parade of excited 
humanity, can alter the character of these tranquil 
side roads, or force them to anything but a protesting 
moment of noise. 

It is a pleasant town, with the freshness of the 
woods blown into it, and, to judge by appearances, 
decently prosperous. Beyond the forest Prance may 
be what it will, republican, socialist, communist, 

egoist, but within the circle of the woodland Pontaine- 
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bleau rests royal. That every single sotil within 
the municipal boundaries, man, woman and suckling 
child should gurgle eagerly of freedom and the rights 
of man, outdoing in noise and in vigour of dentmciation 
our own mob-orators or the patrons of the Bourse de 
Travail, would not affect their real feelings; at heart 
they have the glamour of kings commanding them; 
a royal dignity, an old, romantic, heroic, human and 
deathless affair, is in the air they breathe; and — what 
would you! — an ancient ch&teau and an old tradition 
are their best means of livelihood. 

The inhabitants of Pontainebleau, like the inhab- 
itants of other towns in France and out, are modem, 
educated, not less, progressive, intelligent, critical, 
free, so gloriously free, of all the cramping, soul- 
destroying chains that botmd their foolish ancestors, 
they march arm in arm with their comrades and their 
brothers towards liberty and the era of the respecting 
of many rights; but meanwhile, since the dawning of 
the era would seem an hour not yet fixed, they are 
content to move an occasional step alone, without the 
full knowledge of their brothers, to the disadvantage, 
it may be, of their sworn comrades, for though modem 
they are human, and their humanity, in vile defiance 
of the most accepted principles of equality, usurps 
despotically the entire control of their lives. So they 
dwell imder the shadow of a palace, emancipate 
themselves from the absurd order of yesterday, and 
watch the imending procession of th^ir fellow-modems 
who come visiting the town in obedience to the bidding 
of romantic ideals. 

There is really no choice for a stout bourgeois of 
Pontainebleau; in the secret chamber of his own heart, 
secttfe from the prjdng eyes of his neighbours, he 

IS 
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must bow the knee loyally to the idea of kingship, 
or know himself without the power of observation. 
The architecture of the chateau is, in parts, very 
beautiful, the furniture and the interior decoration 
will satisfy a mind htmgering for antiquarian and, 
sometimes, aesthetic food, but these things exactly 
reproduced in an exhibition would leave nine tenths 
of the many thousand visitors to Pontainebleau 
unimpressed and unrewarded, and for these things 
alone they do not make the journey to the palace. 
They come to see the familiar home of many kings, 
the rooms in which these royal gentlemen have lived 
and walked, thought and slept and idled, plaimed and 
plotted, ruled and been ruled, foimd life and the first 
unremembered happenings of their infancy, and have 
died. Not even a republican oflSdal serving forth 
information with amazing celerity, and entmdating 
meticulously each syllable of his discourse for the 
greater benefit of uninstructed foreigners slenderly 
acquainted with the language of the country, not even 
the upraised voice of the enquiring stranger who has 
missed the point of the harangue, not the sheep-like 
herding of the band of tourists, not the incredible 
velocity of their progress, can chase away the ancient 
state and the brooding air of kingliness. Amid all 
the discomfort and absurdity of their limited inspec- 
tion, the chair or the bed of royalty will strike the 
intelligent multitude dumb and gaping, and the cause 
of their wonder is inadequately explained on a basis 
of historic interest; so that the stout bourgeois of 
Pontainebleau, having a constant opportimity of 
studying this attitude of the tourist, and, being 
French, taking it, is probably aware of the continuing 
love of kingship in this old world, and has concluded. 
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if he be at all intelKgent, that kings, crowned or 
uncrowned, named or unnamed, shaU remain, in 
spite of many changes, to satisfy the elemental need for 
leadership and the endtaring desire of service. Secure 
in this knowledge the same stout bourgeois, being 
modem, will deny any such romantic, obsolete con- 
viction, shying in horror from the possibility that his 
acquaintance might suspect him of such imaginings; 
and, being human even more than modem, he will use 
his knowledge to extract a very satisfactory profit 
from the excursionists who pay in good round coin for 
their homage at this kingly shrine. 

Margery Gillanby, driving from Paris in a hired 
motor car, had taken up her quarters at a hotel near 
the main gates of the chateau, in order to pass a 
week-end in Pontainebleau, which she had not visited 
since the world of artists had claimed her as an 
inhabitant. With her she had her aunt. Lady Remp- 
ton, the wife of Sir Ronald Rempton, the physician. 
This excellent dowager, a woman of massive build, 
tmburdened by beauty, imperturbably good-tempered, 
and popularly supposed to be acquainted with the 
full life-history of the vast majority of the persons with 
whom she had come in contact during her life, having 
encoimtered her niece in Paris, had, at their chance 
meeting, diagnosed with great rapidity certain inter- 
esting sjnnptoms; had said nothing at all of the sup- 
positions that she had made; and, with considerable 
strategic skill, had caused the week-end expedition 
to Pontainebleau. There, with the girl inevitably 
boimd to her company for some hours at least, she 
had talked and listened to such purpose that upon the 
Saturday evening of their arrival she had already 
imparted and received the main bulk of the informa- 
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tion that she had intended for the whole three days; 
and, being a woman of much intelligence, aware of the 
danger of too much emphasis, awoke on Stmday morn- 
ing prepared to spend the day in idleness, or in 
such an approach to that agreeable condition as a 
woman endowed with a managing temperament may 
encompass. 

So the two women happened to sit, about noon, in 
the park of the ch&teau, not expecting Carfew until 
near one o'clock, one of them at least having a great 
objection to tmnecessary exertion in hot weather. 

"My dear," said Lady Rempton, "I shall be inter- 
ested to see Anthony Carfew again, it must be very 
nearly ten years — yes, it is exactly ten years next 
September — since I last met him. He was off to some 
outlandish spot then, as usual. I hear that he is 
much improved. " 

"I have only known him a few weeks, so it *s im- 
possible for me to judge," answered Margery. **I 
like him. He is so intensely serious, although he 
makes a noble attempt to appear careless. I suppose 
you know old Mr. Carfew quite well?" 

"My dear child," said the dowager, looking with 
strong disapproval at the appearance and clothing 
of a woman walking past her, "I thought that I had 
explained that quite sxifEciently last night, when we 
were talking about his wife. Mind you tell Anthony 
Carfew what I told you ; he ought to know it since this 
creature seems inclined to gossip. It was a positive 
shock to me to find Neville Morton's son alive; and 
to see you talking to him at that appalling bazaar 
yesterday quite upset me. Unless he has altered 
very considerably in the last twenty years, he is not 
a man that you should know. " 
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Margery crossed her legs and clasped her hands 
about her knees, sitting forward on the bench and 
looking before her in contemplation. 

"Poor Mick," she murmured, "would be fright- 
fully mad, if he knew that this man Le Beau was a 
relation of his. " 

"If," replied Lady Rempton sharply, " 'poor Mick,' 
as you call him, would think as much about you as 
you do about him, I should fed more respect for the 
young gentleman. Perhaps I may be falling out of 
touch with the present generation, but I prefer men 
who are careful* not to cause gossip about the girls 
that they honour with their friendship. " 

"I 'm not going to get drawn into that discussion, " 
said Margery smiling. "Mick is too good a friend 
of mine for me to listen to conventional nonsense 
about him. And you know, Aimt Rosa, that all that 
sort of talk is conventional nonsense. " 

The massive dame smiled, in her turn, indulgently. 

"It is no good your throwing out your battle gages 
at me, '* she aimoimced. " I refuse to take any notice 
of them. Considering what a ridiculous child you 
were three years ago, you have improved in knowledge 
of the world out of all recognition. I shall continue 
to leave your future development to fate. Why, upon 
my word, here is Anthony Carfew! And, positively, 
he is beginning to grow grey. *' 

While Carfew greeted the two ladies, and explained 
that he had walked over from Barbizon, and had heard 
at the hotel that they were sitting in the park, Lady 
Rempton definitely decided that it was high time 
that he should marry, and began a mental selection 
of candidates for the post of mistress of the Carfew 
riches. During limch the good dame was very 
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voluble, taking her fellow-guest on a long excursion 
amongst his relations, suppl3dng full information of 
their doings, of which, for the most part, Carfew was 
altogether ignorant, in which, moreover, he felt very 
little interest. Margery was imusually silent during 
the meal, making little attempt to divert the stream 
of her atmt's talk, and leaving to her two guests most 
of the conversation ; Carfew had not seen her so little 
animated before, and speculated on the cause of the 
change while professing an interest in the doings of 
some remote cousin. 

At a decent interval after Itmch Margery proposed a 
visit to the gardens of the ch3,teau, knowing that her 
atmt had other uses for a warm Sunday afternoon in 
the coimtry, and wotdd excuse herself from the walk. 
When, however, Carfew and his hostess had left 
the hotel and were crossing the open place in front 
of the main gates of the palace, the mood of silence 
that had held the girl during limch disappeared, 
and she tumbled into a flow of inconsequent 
talk. Carfew, relieved at the change, since her 
vivacity was a thing that he had come to expect 
and to admire, played a good second to her lead; 
and the pair skirted the ch3,teau, avoiding the 
crowd of visitors feeding fat and aged carp at the 
head of the canal, and made for the more remote 
parts of the gardens. 

Under the shadow of the great trees of the park 
there was a pleasant coolness, and the glow of sun- 
light beyond the shelter of the leaves showed brilliant 
and dazzling, a thing to be avoided. 

"I'm not feeling at all energetic,'* announced 
Margery, as they walked with their backs to the pa- 
lace. " I *11 show you a quiet comer where we can sit 
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and talk. You say you know my father's work. Do 
you remember a sketch called Noontide?'* 

"I think so, ** said Carfew, ''although I forget where 
I have seen it. A lake in the foreground with heavy 
trees across the water, and the haze of heat over every- 
thing: that 's it, isn't it?" 

The girl laughed, as though something had pleased 
her. 

" I 'm most grateful to you, " she declared. "Your 
polite — ^people think it polite — protest that you knew 
my father's work was not false. Yes, that 's the 
sketch. It was done from just near here about 
twelve years ago. We '11 visit the spot from which 
it was drawn." 

"Were you ever present, a small girl with a pigtail, 
while the thing was being painted?" Carfew asked. 

"Yes," said Margery, her eyes looking far away. 
"At Itinch time I was allowed to appear and stop for 
half an hour, but I didn't wear a pigtail. " 

"I am relieved to hear it," Carfew informed her, 
the girl's presence beginning to weaken his ordinary 
reserve. "A pigtail would have been an insult to 
hair like yours. How many times — the question has 
kept on recurring in my mind ever since I first met 
you — ^how many times has it been painted?" 

"My hair?" said Margery, a hint of amusement in 
her voice. "Once. Then, I turned out so vile a 
model that nobody ever asked me to sit to them again, 
for which I was thankful, as I hate refusing things. 
By the way, did you discover whether your Monsieur 
Le Beau was the man that keeps the genteel gambling- 
hell, and did you see him?" 

From a mood of pleasant idling in the society of an 
intelligent and animated woman, Carfew came back 
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suddenly to facing his troubles again. He looked 
quickly at the girl beside him, but a fashion in woman's 
head-gear had the better of him, and he saw nothing 
but a wide expanse of hat and, below the edge of it, 
a small chin. 

"He is the same man,'' he replied. "I saw him, 
thanks." 

Margery, realising that he had no intention of 
opening the subject of Le Beau, yet being perfectly 
determined that it should form the topic of their 
conversation, was for the moment somewhat at a loss. 
She led the way in silence, leaving the path and 
making for the bank of the canal, where a large beech 
shaded the water. 

"This is the place," she announced, sitting down 
on a log of timber. "It hasn't altered at all; they 
haven't even moved this log. " 

"Yet," said Carfew, seating himself far enough 
away from the girl to defeat the obscuring power of 
the milliner's handiwork, "the girl who wouldn't 
wear a pigtail has, I suppose, and most of the world 
of men and women with her. " 

"I wonder," answered Margery, taking off her 
gloves. "Do people really alter, or does altered 
circumstance show them differently?" 

* ' Who knows, ' ' laughed Carfew. ' * It sounds rather 
like the subject for an essay in an examination in 
philosophy. " 

"It 's unknowable," Margery declared, stretching 
her gloves nervously across her knees. "Therefore, 
I shall refuse to pursue the point. Instead — ^instead, 
I shall thrust myself into your affairs, Mr. Carfew. " 

"You hinted at mjrsterious business in your invita- 
tion, " said he, leaning back against the tnmk of the 
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beech; "but I imagined it Mick's business, not mine. 
What do you know of my affairs?" 

The girl changed her position slightly, assuming a 
favotirite attitude, her legs crossed, her hands clasped 
about her knees. 

"Do you know, " she asked, uneasy in face of Car- 
few's impassivity, "that Le Beau's real name is 
James Bryce Morton, and that he is a cousin of 
Mick's?" 

"I do," said Carfew, sitting up straight; and for the 
life of him he could not keep his voice free of all traces 
of excitement. 

" Then," continued Margery, looking away from 
him, "if you know that, you '11 probably know what 
sort of a man he is, and how he should be dealt with. " 

"Yes, " Carfew replied grimly, "I know that also. " 

"I met him again yesterday," the girl went on, 
speaking quickly, "at a stupid charity bazaar. He 
pretended to know you and your family quite well — 
he kept on talking about you to all sorts of people who 
knew you. I overheard him several times. And he 
was hinting things about your mother. " 

Carfew sprang to his feet, his expression drawn and 
anxious. 

"What did he say?" he cried. "What did he say 
exactly? Whom did he say it to ? " 

"He said it to me," Margery answered, surprised 
at the effect of her news, understanding that the 
matter went beyond her sight, seeing in her compan- 
ion's anxiety a deeper trouble than she had guessed. 
"But he did nothing more than hint that there was 
some scandal connected with your mother's name. 
He seemed to asstune that people knew about it, and, 
I think, he wanted to get them to discuss it. He did 
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it very blandly, but it struck me that he was really 
trying to do your name some harm, that he was sa3ring 
things with a purpose. So, when Aunt Rosa, that 
is Lady Rempton, told me who he was and some of the 
things that he had done, I thought you ought to know 
about it, and I invited you over to lunch. " 

Standing in front of the girl, watching her face 
very carefully to find out whether she concealed 
an)rthing, Carfew answered her, his voice quiet but 
very far from easy. 

"Thank you, " said he. "It was very good of you 
to tell me at once. I, unfortunately, know something 
of this man Le Beau, or Morton, and, naturally, I do 
not wish to have him talking scandal about my mother. 
That the scandal, whatever it may be, is baseless, does 
not matter in the least. Can you remember exactly 
what he said?" 

"I can't repeat his words, I *m afraid," answered 
Margery, meeting Carfew's look squarely; "but he 
asstuned that I knew something of your family and 
pretended — I am certain it was pretence — ^to deplore 
the fact that your mother's name was associated with 
gossip. He said that she was beautiful and very much 
alive, and that, in consequence, the world talked. He 
was very careful not to make definite statements of 
any kind, but it seemed to me that he overdid the pose 
of a loyal, indignant friend of the family. You see, 
there was no sense, supposing him to be your mother's 
defender, in mentioning anything to me ; he must have 
known that I really know you very slightly. " 

"Yes," said Carfew, sitting down again on the log 
beside her. "You have done me a great service, Lady 
Gillanby. It was most important that I should hear 
of this at once." 
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But the girl took little notice of him, being oc- 
cupied with her own thoughts and the endeavour to 
avoid offending the reserve of her companion. 

"Is this man an enemy of yours?" she asked, 
lifting her head so that Carfew could see beneath 
the hat. 

" He is, " he answered. " About the bitterest enemy 
that I have. He is an absolutely unprincipled black- 
guard. " 

"Can he do you any harm?" she continued, adding 
hastily: "You must not think that I want to pry 
into your affairs. I don't want to hear anything at 
all about them; just whether he can do you harm." 

"I was not doing you the injustice of making you 
purely inquisitive," Carfew explained. "Yes, Le 
Beau can do me and my father a great deal of harm, 
if we don't prevent him. " 

"Have you the means of preventing him?" the 
girl asked, leaning eagerly towards Carfew. 

" Perhaps, " he answered, hesitating. " In any case 
I hope so. " 

"Oh, Mr. Carfew," she cried, "you must try to 
understand my real motive in this. I *m not just 
an inquisitive, interfering woman on the trail of a 
scandal, although I must appear like it. I could not 
make out why your name kept cropping up yesterday 
wherever Le Beau went. I overheard him twice, 
while I was having tea, simply drag you into his talk. 
Then he came up to me, and did the same thing. A 
woman is usually pretty quick in distinguishing real 
scandal from casual gossip, and I knew, at once, that 
his was meant to do harm. I also knew that you 
had some business with him, business that wasn't 
pleasant to you — I couldn't help noticing that th 
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other day, when his name came up after dixmer and 
Mick and I asked you if you knew him. '' 

''I rather thought that I had showed my feelings 
then," interposed Carfew. ''Please go on, Lady 
Gillanby. " 

''After we got back from the bazaar," said Margery, 
adjusting her hat with both hands raised to her head, 
so that Carfew in the midst of unpleasant thoughts 
did not fail to notice the beauty of her figure, "my 
aunt began to tell me all sorts of things about Le Beau, 
who is really Mick's cousin. She does not often take 
away a man's character deliberately, but she would 
not allow that there was a redeeming feature in his. 
She said that she had known his father, and that she 
had once encountered the son, who had a very bad 
reputation in Paris at the time and was using the 
name of Rupert Lascelles. My aunt loves gossip, and 
she had much to say of the reported deeds of this 
gentleman." 

' ' Yes, ' ' interrupted Carfew. ' ' Bentham found that 
out. But he was unable to discover an3rthing criminal 
that the fellow had done. " 

"But," said Margery, speaking quickly, "if he is 
the same man, I know of something criminal about 
him, an attempt to rob me with a forged claim on my 
father's estate. When my aunt talked about him last 
night, after meeting him at the bazaar, I thought that, 
since he was obviously trying to do your name a hurt, I 
would tell you what I know of a man who used, at 
any rate, the same name that he did. 

"What do you mean?" asked Carfew; and the 
sudden eagerness of his voice made the girl turn to him 
in surprise. 

"I mean, " she answered, "that a man named Ru- 
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pert Lascelles once had some dealings with my father; 
bought some of his sketches. I never saw the man 
myself, but I believe that he visited our studio several 
times. When the affairs were being settled after my 
father's death, we received two bills amongst the 
others that were sent in, one for a thousand, the other 
for twelve hundred, in favour of this man, Rupert 
Lascelles, and signed by my father. I managed our 
house a good deal and I knew what was spent and, 
almost to a penny, what our income was. Both bills 
were dated some time before my marriage, were for 
money lent by Lascelles, and were, rather curiously, 
redeemable a short while after my father's death. 
The lawyer who managed things for me advised 
disputing them, as I was convinced that father had 
never borrowed money to that extent. They were 
taken to an expert, who said they were forgeries. But 
when we tried to get hold of Lascelles, we could not 
find him. The bills had been sent in by post along 
with the claims of all the creditors. We have never 
heard anything more of Mr. Rupert Lascelles, al- 
though the police are supposed to be searching for 
him." 

Carfew made an ineffectual attempt to disguise the 
full extent of his interest; then, seeing the girl's eyes 
looking at him curiously, suddenly abandoned his 
reserve for a hurried confidence. 

"Lady Gillanby," he said, dropping his voice to a 
low pitch as though he dreaded eavesdroppers, **I 
can't possibly explain to you what this means to me. 
You have done me a greater service than you can 
conceive. This man Morton, Le Beau, Lascelles, 
whatever you like to call him, has blackmailed my 
family for years. I heard of it only the other d^v. 
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and I revolted at the whole btisiness and tried to settle 
it out of hand. We played a game of blufiE, he and I. 
I lost, or nearly so. That gossip about my mother, 
that infernal scandal that the blackguard was begin- 
ning to spread about, would have brought me back to 
paying what he asked. Now I have won, thanks to 
you. WiU you do me a final service? Will you 
withhold prosecution tmtil Mr. Bentham can get 
over here and talk the matter out? I 'U wire to him 
to-night. He should be in Paris to-morrow evening. 
Then we can settle things. It — ^it," he hesitated, 
and looked away over the glare of sunlight on the 
water, **it is impossible for me to tell you any details 
of this business. It is not my secret " 

" I have not asked for any details, " she interrupted; 
and Carfew was puzzled to see her smile. **I will 
deny my femininity — ^htunanity is juster, I think — and 
proclaim that I have no curiosity. And I will with- 
hold prosecution as long as you like, or as long as I 
am able. Remember that the police have the matter 
in their hands. Doesn *t that mean that they will 
act, whether I like it or not, when they find Lascelles? " 

"When they find Lascelles!'* laughed Carfew. 
**I really don't know. We '11 ask Bentham, when he 
arrives. You simply don't know what this means to 
me. I can't thank you enough. We shall have that 
infernal scoundrel broken, at our mercy, punished, 
I hope, as he deserves. I 'm not Suggesting that you 
should give way to us in this matter; you shall act 
as you think fit, naturally; but, if you will only wait 
until I can have a talk with Mr, Bentham, you will 
do more for my father and myself than we can ever 
repay. I assure you " 

''Stop, oh, do stop," cried Margery, pla3dng with 
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her gloves. " I never suspected you of being a man 
who would make mountains out of molehills. It 
doesn't matter to me what happens to^ this man 
Morton. I haven't lost an)rthing — not even money 
— through him. Do what you like. If he has done 
you any very great wrong, I hope you *11 make him 
sufiEer; I like good healthy revenge. You must 
promise one thing. You mustn't let Mick know 
an5rthing at all about this. He would hate it. He 
is awfully sensitive in many things." 

Carfew looked at the girl enquiringly, her beauty 
and her grace striking him afresh. He could only see 
a small curve of her hair, just above the ear that she 
turned to him, obscured by a prodigious hat; and he 
fotmd leisure to curse the extraordinary moods of 
fashion. 

'* I 'U promise that, " said he, adding quietly : '* May 
I ask whether you spend your whole life thinking 
about other people? I have proof, which I am not 
likely to forget, that you spend a good deal of it that 
way. " 

The girl got up from the log and turned towards the 
canal, so that he could not see her face ; and she stared 
ahead of her at some vision not altogether happy, 
pausing before she answered. 

"Even explorers, famous explorers with their 
photographs in the illustrated papers, are human," 
she answered lightly. "When they are pleased, they 
purr; when they are not, they probably growl. No, 
I think about myself most of my time. Shall we 
get back and have some tea?" 

As they walked back to the hotel, finding his own 
affairs upon a very satisfactory basis, seeing the com- 
plete discomfiture of Le Beau about to be accom- 
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plished, Carfew began to think of his oompaxiion and 
of Michael Morton ; and he discovered himself hoping 
that however the affair between her and the sculptor 
might terminate, she wotild not again risk unhappiness 
by a precipitate marriage. Margery, for her part, 
watched her companion from behind defences of 
animated chatter, telling herself that here was a man 
who needed help upon life's journey, who no more 
than herself was built to voyage alone, and, in the 
middle of her judgment laughed at herself for attempt- 
ing to explain her interest. 

At the entrance to the hotel Carfew paused. 

**I must brave your displeasure," said he, "and 
defy redimdancy. Lady Gillanby, you behold your 
most grateful servant. To get within sight of the 
downfall of an enemy, and to obtain that sight with- 
out any kind of pa3mient, is a day's work fit to set 
any man shouting. " 

" Don't talk like that, " Margery warned him, gaily. 
''I store up all my debts. I may make you pay 
heavily for this great service after all. " 

"I'll pay," declared Carfew, "whatever the 
bill is. Remember how rich I am. " 

"I can't," the girl assured him, passing ahead 
through the gateway. " I believe that, really, you are 
quite poor. " 

And she hurried across the courtyard without 
other explanation* 



CHAPTER XVII 

UPON his return to Barbizon, Carfew was the cause 
of Morton spending a most unpleasant evening; 
for the sculptor, attributing his companion's improved 
spirits to the influence of Margery, suffered an acute 
attack of jealousy, and cursed High Heaven that it 
should be engendered by a friend. 

"I 'm going back to Paris to-morrow morning, 
Mick, *' said Carfew, as the two men strolled in the 
courtyard of the inn before retiring to their beds. 
"Are you coming?" 

** No, " said Morton, stopping himself with diflSculty 
from asking whether Margery also returned to Paris. 
**I give up trying to persuade you that I am a hard- 
working man. I 'm down here on business. What 
Millet did on canvas I intend to do in marble. Intend 
you understand: I do not say 'shall.' The plain 
of Chailly calls to me. I shall probably be here ten 
days more; then, a studio, a decent model — ^and very 
likely another failure. " 

"So be it," Carfew agreed, "I don't want to inter- 
rupt inspiration. I shall knock about Paris a bit, 
and after that I don't know what I shall do. " 

" Going on another expedition soon? " asked Morton. 

"I 've nothing in view," Carfew declared. "Per- 
haps I '11 take a longish spell at home; I really can't 
say. I never see very far ahead. Besides," he 
i6 241 
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laughed carelessly, "I ought to begin to follow your 
advice. Get hold of my idea, any idea, and work 
it into something definite. It may take some finding, 
you know, that idea. " 

Morton did not reply, finding some difficulty in 
hiding his dismay, and not caring to risk showing his 
feelings by speech. 

"By the way, Mick," said Carfew, as they stood 
in the gateway of the inn. "Your friend with the 
glorious hair is a remarkably sensible member of her 
sex. I discovered something of her charm and intel- 
ligence before, but her excellent good sense fairly over- 
whelmed me to-day. I envy you your friendship, 
my boy. " 

"Oh Lord!" groaned Morton, abandoning the 
attempt to hide his feelings. "And you are interest- 
ing — ^that 's it, interesting. There 's a glamour about 
you; your infernal deeds of adventure, and your con- 
founded tinge of sadness and disillusionment. Of 
course every woman you meet wants to remove that 
taint, and, in her heart, thinks she holds the remedy. 
Tony, I foresee that the bonds of our friendship will 
need to be stronger than any alpine cord. " 

" Isn't your artist's imagination outrunning com- 
monsense?" Carfew asked, laughing, and pulling up 
at the door of his bedroom, which opened directly 
upon the courtyard. 

"Not by a single inch," declared Morton, very 
serious. " May the gods of friendship watch over us; 
we '11 need it. Good-night, you tmseeing creature." 

"Steady a minute, " cried Carfew, turning with his 
hand upon the door knob. "It 's delightful to be 
imaginative and aU that sort of thing, but it's apt to 
distort realities. A fine head of hair, good eyes, and 
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a reasonable amount of intelligence don't capture 
every one, Mick; I am untaken." 

" Oh damn, that finishes it, " said Morton miserably, 
and, nodding, walked off to his room. 

In answer to Carfew's telegram despatched from 
Pontainebleau on Sunday afternoon, Mr. Bentham 
arrived at the Nord Station about seven the following 
evening. The heat and stuffiness of the journey had 
not ruffled his temper and he hailed Carfew, who had 
come to meet him, very cheerfully. 

"So, my yoimg friend," he cried, shaking hands, 
" you imagine that you have been clever enough to 
catch our gentleman unawares. Well, we '11 see. " 

"It 's not a question of imagination," Carfew in- 
sisted, moving towards the entrance of the customs 
house; "it 's a question of fact. Circtunstances and 
a woman have just placed the man between our hands. 
We 've got him right enough. " 

"I give no opinion imtil I hear the facts," said 
Mr. Bentham; and stopped, putting a restraining 
hand on Carfew's shoulder. "Oh, my dear boy," 
he annotmced, seeming amused, " I may be growing fat, 
in fact I am, infernally so, but I 'm no fool yet. You 
don't get me into that customs house under any pre- 
tence whatever. We go straight to your hotel, where 
we dine comfortably — the expenses of my dinner, 
which I foresee will be excellent, being charged to the 
Carfew estate — ; we talk agreeably about anjrthing, 
at first, and later, in the roseate period of healthy 
digestion, we discuss business. Meanwhile, some 
servant of the hotel makes a pilgrimage to the bam 
where they are now imprisoning my boxes, and re- 
claims them. I have arrived in Paris before, although 
I am not a traveller. " 
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So, Mr. Benthatn's programme being carefully 
carried out, the two men left the station, and post- 
poned serious talk until they sat together in a private 
sitting-room of the hotel enjoying their coffee and 
cigars. Then, after Carfew had explained the posi- 
tion as he knew it, the lawyer sat back in his armchair, 
and smiled thankfully at the ceiling. 

"I think, " he announced, "that I may say, without 
any exaggeration and making use of expressive slang, 
that we have the fellow stiff. A little careful manage- 
ment and he will trouble us no more. At the same 
time it wants the careful management. Have you 
done anjrthing, since last night?" 

"Yes," said Carfew, "I wrote sajdng that I would 
call on him to-morrow at eleven. That is all. " 

"I think, perhaps," Mr. Bentham suggested, paus- 
ing to blow smoke rings, " — yes, I am sure of it. You 
must write again telling him to come here. He '11 
come, and we shall do better on our own ground!" 

"Very well, " answered Carfew. " You command in 
this. What is your idea?" 

"My idea," said the lawyer, sighing in great con- 
tent as he crossed his legs, "is to permit Monsieur 
Le Beau to escape the punishment of the law. Frank- 
ly, my dear boy, it would not suit us at all to have him 
imprisoned for, say, seven years. Upon his release he 
would annoy us excessively." 

"He probably would," Carfew agreed, standing 
before the empty hearth. "But what can we do? 
The police already have the matter in hand. " 

"The police!" cried Mr. Bentham, and he winked 
genially at his companion. "They have had the 
affair in their hands for the best part of eighteen 
months. Mind, we do not interfere with them — 
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I am a lawyer, and I respect the law exceedingly — 
but we do not do their work for them. We will 
explain to this fellow that the game is up; we will 
give him forty-eight hours in which to dear; and we 
shall be rid of him thereafter. " 

"You think so?" asked Carfew. 

"I do not think, I am sure," the lawyer declared, 
his manner very emphatic. "I know something of 
roguery. A clever rogue, such as this one, will know 
when to cut his losses. Seven years penal servitude 
will not attract a man who has amassed a very decent 
little fortune. Tony, my boy, I wouldn't miss to- 
morrow's interview for the treasure of Solomon 
himself." 

"If you come to that, " said Carfew, leaning back 
against the mantelpiece, "I wotildn't myself. The 
first time I saw the man I hit him; this time, which I 
hope will be the last, I shall hit him harder, but not 
in the same way. I suppose that it will not be neces- 
sary to mention, in the note that I am going to write 
to him, that you have come to Paris. " 

"Quite unnecessary," Mr. Bentham chuckled. 
"My presence shall come as a little surprise. I do 
the talking, remember. I refuse to be robbed of that 
pleasure. By the way, where is Lady Gillanby stop- 
ping? I think I will try to see her to-night. " 

" She is staying here," said Carfew. " I don't know 
whether she is in or out. " 

"Ah," said Mr. Bentham; and he smiled broadly. 
"I call that exceedingly convenient, exceedingly. 
A charming girl, charming, perhaps a trifle indiscreet. 
She will agree to our proposals I am certain. " 

"I hope so," replied Carfew. 

" If, " suggested Mr. Bentham, getting ponderously 
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out of the armchair, ''I fail to persuade her, I will 
call for you. Has she been here long?" 

"She was here when I arrived, " said Carfew, adding 
in reply to an amused gleam in the lawyer's eye, " If 
I did not realise the uselessness of it, I should implore 
you not to be an old fool. " 

"Old fools, " cried Mr. Bentham, patting Carfew on 
the shotilder, "are often foolish, but they don't indulge 
in the sublime folly of young ones, my boy. " 

Whereupon, in the highest good humoiu", he went 
in search of Margery Gillanby. 

To the lawyer's proposals Margery agreed very 
willingly, declaring that she did not in the least care 
what happened to Le Beau; and Mr. Bentham, after 
an hour's chat upon subjects very far removed from 
the law's business, returned to Carfew's quarters, and, 
finding him out, retired to bed. 

Very punctually at eleven o'clock next morning. 
Monsieur Le Beau arrived at the hotel; and, in so 
far as deductions might be made from his appearance, 
he was in the best of tempers. He was shown with- 
out delay to Carfew's private sitting-room, where he 
stood upon the threshold smiling and bowing to the 
two men in the room. 

"I do not think, " said Carfew, not moving from his 
place upon the hearth-rug, "that you have met my 
solicitor, Mr. Bentham. Bentham, this is the man. " 

"We," replied Le Beau airily, "have often corre- 
sponded. But the pleasure of this meeting is alto- 
gether unexpected. " 

"It was intended to be so," said the lawyer, his 
voice precise and formal, taking careful stock of his 
man from across the writing-table at which he had 
seated himself before Le Beau came into the room, 
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from which, following Carfew's example, he had not 
moved. "Sit down, please. Our business need not 
detain you more than a few minutes. " 

"I am in no hurry," announced Le Beau, placing 
his hat and stick upon the writing-table, and seat- 
ing himself opposite to Mr. Bentham, yet in such a 
manner that he could also keep an eye on Carfew. 
'*I have always felt, throughout our lengthy corre- 
spondence, that there is a bond between us, my dear 
Mr. Bentham." 

"Indeed," snapped the lawyer, fully intending to 
direct the conversation himself. "I am unaware of 
any. " 

"I was referring, " continued Le Beau, "to the way 
in which we both use the Carfew estate for our own 
profit. " 

"Were you, sir, were you!" cried the lawyer, grow- 
ing somewhat red in the face, and tapping angrily on 
the table with his fingers. " Then I am not interested 
in your remarks. " 

"But surely," interrupted Le Beau, observing the 
lawyer's irritation with much satisfaction, "that is 
yoiu" legitimate business — ^and mine. " 

Mr. Bentham blew out his cheeks, and glared at the 
impudent scoundrel in front of him; then, glancing 
over to Carfew, who stood before the hearth with his 
hands in his pockets, watching Le Beau, he mastered 
his anger, and carried on the interview. 

"We sent for you, " he stated, calling to his assist- 
ance the full force of his professional manner, "in order 
to formulate a proposal. " 

"Ah, yes, " murmiu-ed Le Beau, very contented, "a 
proposal!" 

"Perhaps," continued the solicitor, the tips of his 
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fingers neatly placed together, "I shotild be more 
accurate in saying to deliver an ultimatum. " 

"An ultimatum/' said Le Beau, smiling, ''sounds 
very well. Of course, you must understand that until 
I have heard your ultimatum, willing as I am to meet 
you generously in this matter, I pledge myself to 
nothing. " 

"Your pledge,*' the lawyer assured him, "wotild 
leave us, one way or the other, tmaSected. " 

"I have always maintained," declared Le Beau, 
bowing, "that to judge others by yoiu* own standards 
is a strength of your profession." 

"Sir," thundered Mr. Bentham, banging his hands 
upon the table, "you will kindly listen to what I have 
to say, and then you will relieve both Mr. Carfew and 
myself of your unpleasant company." 

"Temper, Mr. Bentham!" interrupted Le Beau; 
"an expensive luxury in a solicitor ! " 

"I have only one thing to say to you," cried the 
lawyer, bending forward, very red in the face. " Your 
game is up. I give you forty-eight hours in which to 
leave Paris, and to disappear from my sight and know- 
ledge. In forty-eight hours from now, if you are still 
in Paris, you will be arrested " 

"I am a very ill man to jest with, Mr. Bentham, " 
interposed Le Beau, his manner suddenly changing, 
his eyes become watchful and alert, his mouth set and 
vicious. 

"When I jest," replied the lawyer, his temper 
wonderfully restored at sight of Le Beau's uneasiness, 
"it implies some modicum of sjmipathy with the 
companion of my jest. I have not, for you, that modi- 
cum of S3mipathy . I was about to remark, before your 
interruption, that you would be arrested for — ^forgery. " 
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He paused before the last word, and when he spoke 
it, drew out the syllables lovingly. At the shock of 
the announcement Le Beau underwent a startling 
transformation, his politeness and his impudence 
deserted him, his very physical appearance changed, 
and he sat before the lawyer white-faced and evil, a 
snarling, vicious beast that might be expected to claw 
and scratch at any moment; yet in the midst of his 
surprise he kept his wits about him, and his voice, 
though harsh and unpleasant, showed him full of 
fight and dangerous. 

"On the occasion of our first encounter," he said, 
turning to Carfew, "you tried first violence, then 
bluflE; but you failed. Now," he faced the lawyer 
again, "you have turned your solicitor to the same 
game. Have a care, Mr. Attorney, the thing won't 
work with me. Prove your statements, my friend, 
or, by God, your client will have to suffer for it. " 

"I have every intention of proving them," Mr. 
Bentham assured him, his finger-tips together again, 
his precise manner hiding an intense enjoyment of the 
situation. "You will listen to me, and then you will 
do precisely what I tell you. As Rupert Lascelles — 
you need not look surprised, I have known of that 
alias of yours for months past — ^as Rupert Lascelles 
you had some dealings with Andrew Rempton, the 
painter. Precisely what those dealings were I neither 
know nor care. I am sufficiently instructed to demon- 
strate, through counsel, and to the satisfaction of any 
jury, that they did not involve large sums of money. 
At Andrew Rempton's death, however, you made a 
claim for two thousand two hundred pounds upon his 
estate, and you based that claim upon forged bills. 
You learned, or you suspected, that the nature of 
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these bills had been questioned by the executors, and, 
in consequence, Rupert Lascelles ceased to exist. We 
now give you a choice. Clear out within forty-eight 
hours ; or stand your trial on this charge. Convictions 
are chancy things; you might be acquitted. " 

Mr. Bentham permitted himself a slight smile, 
indicating the appearance of a perfectly professional 
jest; and then sat watching Le Beau gravely, awaiting 
his reply. The man looked round him furtively, like 
an animal trapped, meeting Carfew's glance fixed on 
him, then turned to face the lawyer again. Except 
that his face was very white, the veins about his tem- 
ples being swollen, and his mouth, showing half -hidden 
beneath his moustache, set at the comers in deep lines, 
he showed little of his feelings. 

"This," said he, a slight huskiness in his voice, 
'*is nice straightforward work. You must shelter 
behind other people before you can touch me; you 
must spy on me; threaten; you dare do nothing 
openly! " 

"It," interrupted Mr. Bentham, sternly, "is the 
privilege of the blackmailer to escape publicity; that 
privilege does not extend to the forger. We are 
waiting for your answer." 

But Carf ew, a spectator rather than an actor in the 
interview, could no longer keep silence. 

"You insolent rogue," he cried in great disgust. 
"I have listened long enough to your impudence. 
You tried to force me. You began to hint of your 
lying scandal; but you were foolish to do so. You 
spoke to the wrong persons. You forgot that you 
might discover a r^ friend of mine, who would put 
my interests before the pleasure of gossiping. " 

"Ah, " said Le Beau, very quick to seize the point. 
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"I did not realise. It puzzled me why this girl, 
Margery Gillanby, should so suddenly confide in you; 
why you should discuss your mother's little failings 
with her. Yet I was forced to realise that you had 
done so. Believe me I did you the credit of supposing 
that you would not rob another man, my cousin, 
Michael Morton, of his mistress. " 

"By God — " began Carfew, taking a step towards 
Le Beau, who pushed back his chair to meet the attack. 
But Mr. Bentham intervened. 

" Mr. Carfew, " he cried sharply, rising and banging 
on the table with his fist, "I must ask you, as my 
client, to allow me to conduct this interview. I will 
not be interrupted. And you, sir ! " he added, address- 
ing Le Beau. '* I have had enough of you. Do you, 
or do you not, intend to take the chance offered you, 
and disappear? I want your answer at once, at 
once, sir!" 

"You shall have it now, Mr. Attorney," replied 
Le Beau, taking up his hat and stick. " I accept your 
offer. For the moment I prefer that course. But you 
have not heard the last of me. We shall, once again, 
become associated in despoiling the Carfew estate. " 

"Enough of that, my man," Mr. Bentham com- 
manded. "You understand the situation. When 
you next appear on my horizon or the horizon of 
my clients, you go straight to prison. There is the 
door." 

Without repljdng, failing to master his rage beyond 
discovery, Le Beau walked to the door, but faced 
round before he opened it. 

" Mr. Anthony Whatever-you-like-to-call-your- 
self," he snarled, his fury getting the better of him, 
" I owe, apparently, this temporary drop in my income 
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to two persons: to you, and to Rempton's daughter. 
I *11 make you both pay with interest. " 

He went out quietly, leaving the hotel without delay, 
and hurried ofiE to his quarters to make arrangements 
for meeting this reverse in his fortunes, his comfortable 
schemes of retirement changed to pressing thoughts of 
revenge. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bentham faced Carfew in the sit- 
ting-room, and the old lawyer showed a distinctly 
ruffled temper. 

"What tiie devil did you want to drag Lady Gil- 
lanby into the conversation for?" he asked angrily. 
'* There was no need for it, and it may cause her much 
annoyance." 

"I didn't drag her in," contradicted Carfew, with 
some heat. "I lost my temper with that damned 
villain, and said, possibly, something that I had better 
have left unsaid; but he must have guessed at her 
action in the matter before. " 

"Never any good in confirming an opponent's 
guess," Mr. Bentham informed him. "However, 
the thing is done now. Whew ! the fellow annoyed me 
more than I anticipated. Confound his impudence! " 

"Yes," said Carfew, staring before him, "he suc- 
ceeded in getting us both pretty mad. That business 
is ended, however, thank God. " 

"The blackmail is, I fancy," corrected Mr. Bent- 
ham; and fell silent. 

While the two men occupied themselves with their 
own thoughts, soothing their disturbed tempers with 
assurances of their success, yet feeling less than they 
had anticipated of the joy of victory, a servant entered 
the .room and handed Carfew a telegram, waiting 
stolidly for the answer. Mr. Bentham, watching his 
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companion's face as he read the message, saw him 
change countenance, and stare over the edge of the 
flimsy blue paper in unusual distress. 

* * What news ? ' * he began ; but Carf ew took no notice 
of him, turning to dismiss the waiting servant. 

When the man had gone out of the room, he held 
out the telegram to the lawyer. 

"My father died, very suddenly, last night/' he 
announced, with little expression in his voice; and 
walked towards the window. 

Mr. Bentham, his cheery face grown on the instant 
verj^ sad, held the message in his hands, glancing from 
the paper to the tall figure at the window. He did 
not speak, however, but sat down heavily on the seat 
that Le Beau had occupied, like a man who has suf- 
fered a heavy loss. 

At the end of a minute or two Carf ew came back to 
the middle of the room, looking down at Mr. Bentham, 
seeming to weigh his words. 

'*It came just too late,*' he stated at last. "Too 
late by a few hours. He wotild have finished happier, 
Bentham, had he known that my mother's good name 
was safe." 

The lawyer looked up, his face, robbed of its habit- 
ual animation, seeming that of an old man. 

"Yes," he murmured. "It would have brought 
him the only thing he wanted — ^the only thing but 
one, Tony. He had foreseen his death for months. 
One night as we talked — as friends, for we were that, 
more than I dare think just now — ^he left me a last 
trust. He wanted me to persuade you to live at 
home, on the estate. You '11 do it, Tony, you 'U 
do that for him." 

Carfew made no answer, yet he listened with a 
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growing sympathy. Mr. Bentham stood up and put 
his hand on the younger ncian's shoulder; and his 
voice rang with the sincerity of his pleading. 

"We have known," he urged, "for many years, he 
and I, that you had difl&culties, perplexities. We often 
talked of them. They come to aQ of us, Tony. To 
very few of us is the way plain, or the use of our own 
lives a thing assured. Yet you have a name and a 
tradition, and a duty by them. No man, being hon- 
est, cotild deny that to some htmdreds of peasantry the 
Carfews stand as honoured masters, whose guidance 
and whose care do living good. Some hundreds of 
men, Tony, would suflEer if you abandoned your trust. 
You must go back and do your duty by them. That 
is plain, and the work clear before you. Think what 
you like of yourself, of yoiu* family and its weaknesses : 
that is your own affair, to be guarded by you alone. 
You are the only Carfew now. Go back. " 

"Yes," said Carfew, slowly, meeting the old man's 
eager look, " I can't get away from it. I must. " 

And, murmuring something about the evening train, 
he walked out of the room. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A COLUMN of obituary notice in the leading 
newspapers, where his diplomatic services were 
duly named and his wealth and his lineage emphasised, 
a quiet funeral in the church on his estate, and the last 
formal seal was set upon the career of Charles Carf ew, 
a man, in the closing years of his life, little seen out- 
side the circle of his close acqtiaintance, who, how- 
ever, had in his day both lived and acted. When in 
the calm of his retirement. Death had come to him, 
it had come quietly and alone, finding him one evening 
in his garden ; and the servant, who had found the body 
of his master upon a stone bench facing the Atlantic, 
had testified before the coroner that the passing had 
left no sign of struggle or protest. 

Anthony Carfew, arriving at Carfew Court early 
on the morning following the receipt of the news of 
his father's death, found that the great house took 
the change of ruler with little visible disturbance. 
A certain studied air of quiet, a discreet melancholy 
upon the part of the servants, and one Carfew passed 
and another reigned in his stead without upsetting 
the routine of the domestic management. 

From Richards, the butler, Carfew had an account 

of the circtunstances of his father's death, a narration 

rich in those details beloved of the narrator's class; 

from all the servants, in one way or another, he learned 

255 
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that their dead master had held some place in their 
affection, as a just man and a kindly; and from the 
tenants he had other evidences of esteem for their 
old landlord, which, since they were given quietly, 
blimtly, without any trappings of formality, he took 
to be something more than the satisfaction of polite 
convention. Finally, the inquest and the burial 
passed, the bequests of the dead msm made known to 
those concerned, he was left very much to himself, 
undisturbed by the calls of neighbours, for the moment 
almost quit of official business, permitted by the 
accepted convention to meditate in solitude upon the 
changed aspect of his affairs. 

Together with many other similar conmitmications 
he had received a formal letter of condolence from 
Margery Gillanby; from Michael Morton he had 
heard nothing, a circumstance that, although he paid 
small attention to such tributes, had set him 
wondering. 

The discussion of affairs with Mr. Bentham and 
with the agent of his estate, the settlement of out- 
standing claims, and the necessary business connected 
with his inheritancei had left him occupied for a full 
fortnight after the funeral, but, that period finished, 
he found himself for the moment alone and without 
any claims upon his time. On a Friday evening 
nearly three weeks after his father's death he had 
dined alone, Mr. Bentham having finished one of his 
flying visits to Devonshire that same morning, and the 
solitude of the great house had struck him with an 
unusual sense of loneliness. As he sat over his wine, 
the solitary occupant of the dim dining-room, the 
futility of so much formal state in connection with 
the simple matter of satisfying his hunger filled him 
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with a sudden disgust; the elaborate service, the 
unnecessary variety of food that had been served to 
him, the attentions of two able-bodied men to assist 
him with his meal, the discretion, the quiet, the sub- 
dued and soft lighting, the flowers upon the table, the 
silver and the glass, all these things appeared in his 
imagination as absurd, designed to emphasise the 
londiness and the idleness of the man for whom they 
had been arranged. He looked at his watch and dis- 
covered that he had sat an hour and a half at the 
table; and he sprang to his feet, kicking back his 
chair noisily, feeling that the thing was somehow 
shameful, a waste of time, a burden on his intelligence 
that no sane man should tmdergo. Leaving the 
dining-room hurriedly on the full tide of his disgust* 
he went to the Long Gallery, where he sat down 
to the piano. His playing was, however, quickly 
interrupted by the appearance of Richards at his 
elbow» discreetly presenting coffee, liqueurs, and 
cigars. 

"I regret, sir," announced the butler, as Carfew 
stopped playing and turned to him, ''that I was not 
informed that you had left the table. The delay in 
serving your coffee will not be repeated, sir. You may 
rely upon me to see to that. " 

"There was no delay, Richards," replied Carfew, 
mechanically accepting the cup offered to him, seeing 
this ordered and elaborate service as something from 
which escape would not be easy. 

"Thank you, sir," replied the servant, relieved in 
his professional pride at the annotmcement. "It 
would pain us all, sir, if you thought that we served 
you worse than we served your father. If you '11 
excuse me, sir, but I thought you were only a very 

17 
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short time over your wine, and that was how the delay 
came about." 

Carfew put the cup down, and turned to scrutinise 
the impassive face of the man-servant. 

"An hour and a half, Richards!** he remarked. 
"And I 'm an intelligent, active man. ** 

"I beg your pardon, sir?" said the butler, allowing 
himself to show surprise. 

"Nothing," murmured Carfew. "I won't take 
any brandy, thanks. " 

"Very good, sir," replied Richards, preparing 
to go. "You *11 excuse me mentioning it, I hope, 
sir, but I could not help noticing that you had 
hardly touched your claret. I quite understood 
you to prefer claret to port, as an ordinary thing. 
I hope there was nothing wrong with the wine, 
su^. 

"No," Carfew answered, sighing; then, realising 
that he must act, he faced the servant with sudden 
animation. "Richards," he declared, "in futtu-e, 
when I am alone, I shall want only two courses for 
dinner, soup or fish, and an entr^ or something. You 
might arrange about it, please. " 

"Very good, sir, " the man replied, evidently aston- 
ished. "We shall soon get to know what you like, 
sir. You are still, if I may say so, somewhat of a 
stranger to us. The cook, sir, is most anxious to 
discover what you will be wanting." 

"Anjrthing," Carfew insisted, "anjrthing that's 
well cooked. " Then seeing by the dismay on Rich- 
ards's face that the remark seemed to have miscarried, 
he began to explain more fully, walking about the 
room as he spoke. 

"Put that tray down and listen to me," he began 
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abruptly. "How long did you serve my father, 
Richards?" 

"Fifteen years, sir, " the man answered, the dismay 
growing deeper in his expression. 

"Then," said Carfew, "I can treat you as an old, 
trusted servant. During those fifteen years I have 
been away a great deal, as you know; therefore, I 
could not be certain how long you had been with us. 
As a man, Richards, you can understand that after 
years of knocking about I don't feel inclined to settle 
down to ordinary existence. I simply can't stand 
this formality when I *m alone, this — this sitting an 
hour and a half over dinner. You must explain to 
the cook that I appreciate the cooking, it *s very good, 
but that, when I 'm alone, I like to live very plainly, 
that, in fact, I want to get through dinner as quickly 
as I decently can. I *m very well served, Richards, 
and I know it; but I do not wish to be made to feel 
that I am incapable of acting for myself, as I always 
have done. I hope you understand. " 

"Yes, sir, " replied the butler, a gleam of sympathy 
behind his professional mask. "I think we shall be 
able to arrange things as you like them now. Thank 
you, sir, for telling me. " 

As the man, having taken up the tray again, was 
about to depart, Carfew stopped him. 

"One thing more," he announced. "When I am 
alone, Richards, I should like you to wait on me at 
dinner, without other servants in the room. You 
can manage that, can't you?" 

"I shall take it as a special privilege, sir," replied 
the servant. "Now that we understand your wishes, 
we shall be able to please you, I trust. " 

"I have not the slightest doubt of it," Carfew 
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declared; and stood staring at the door that closed 
behind the man-servant, as though he had suffered 
a defeat. " We ! " he muttered. " They will do their 
best for me. Good God, is all my life henceforth to 
be a formal, lonely, tminteresting progress to the 
grave?" 

Whereupon, seeing no light at all upon the picture, 
he went to the room that had been his father's pri- 
vate study, that was now his own; and seated before 
a table laden with maps, began to dream idly of new 
journeys that might give employment to a man with- 
out any ordered purpose in his life. But the maps 
would not fulfil their promise; he found himself 
unable to extract from them the satisfaction that he 
desired. The silent, familiar house stood between him 
and the countries symbolised upon the sheets before 
him; and in any vision that he shaped of travel there 
grew up the picture of his home-coming to the same 
stately, quiet mansion which bore his name. Some 
day, he foresaw, the wandering would of necessity 
cease, the wanderer would settle, as his fathers had, 
on the lands that had nursed him and his race. He 
pushed his maps away; and rose from the table, pac- 
ing the room in thought, a new mood of self-condem- 
nation mastering him, urging him to abandon his 
continual absorption in his own future and to turn to 
the world about him and its affairs. He assured him- 
self that there lay ahead of him marriage and the 
propagation of his race, a goal to which he would 
probably come, where, moreover, he would in all 
likelihood discover both interest and happiness. The 
house obviously required children and a mistress to 
people it, and the name had need of an heir. An heir, 
he decided, should certainly be reared to a more definite 
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purpose than he had been ; the Carfews should hence- 
forth alter the fashion of then* lives, and show before 
the world men of more ambition; a little training 
and the change could be decided, the latent qualities 
of the race captured and set to an ordered use. 

In the picture of his imagination he began to take 
pride, touching in a detail here and there, forgetting 
that the scheme of the canvas was yet vague and 
undefined; he had, in fact, so far progressed with his 
subject that the common errors of parental guidance 
were already in process of correction in his thoughts, 
when the necessity of determining the mother's 
character brought before him the unf orttmate cir- 
cumstance that the lady herself was yet to be found. 
Somewhat disconcerted by this primary diflSculty, 
somewhat amused with himself for permitting idle 
dreaming to lure him to such lengths, he settled down 
to read. But the books that he selected did not hold 
his attention, and he lay back in his chair, staring 
beyond the shaded light at his elbow to the deep 
shadows about the ceiling. 

Thinking more generally of the years ahead of him, 
less of the daily part that he must play in them, he 
saw new possibilities and interests; the influences 
that direct society engaged his idle attention; the 
chances of many lives that had crossed his appealed 
to him again in unfamiliar shape; he saw it as a thing 
of finer courage to move among his fellows decently, 
bringing laughter and kindliness, easing in some sort 
the trivial burden of the world, than to withdraw into 
a cold aloofness because theories and ethics must war 
and conflict, and an unassailable basis on which to 
construct a life is nowhere to be found. Then, as a 
new discovery that destroyed the old value of his 
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judgment, he realised himself to be a very lonely 
man, who had made social intercourse the cloak 
to hide his loneliness, who had lived on outwardly 
familiar terms with many men without asking more 
of the relationship, who liked the company of his 
fellows yet feared to take the step which should 
change the face of the acquaintance, sweep away 
the barriers of reserve, and make of it an affair that 
asks much as well as gives much, that demands 
sacrifice, and forethought, and the acknowledgment 
of ties that may not be abandoned for the caprice 
of the moment. 

The physical aspect of his wandering apart, the 
occupation for his mind and body discounted, he saw 
the worth in his adventuring that had escaped him 
hitherto: upon his expeditions, travelling in company 
with other men for a definite and fixed purpose, he was 
forced to think and work for his companions in more 
than a superficial manner. It was not sufficient for 
the needs of their success that each man should con- 
cern himself with the health and bodily safety of the 
others. It became the vital concern of each member 
of the party that, during the months of their enforced 
intimacy, he should consult the moods and fancies 
of his fellows, should get to tmderstand and to sym- 
pathise with their minds, should show a nice regard for 
their happiness and should, with the utmost skill at 
his command, enter into a fuller companionship than 
that of outward appearance, accepting differences 
without revolt, acknowledging another outlook with- 
out anger, giving help, and receiving it without offence. 
A business very exacting in its demands, yet very 
necessary; a business that is most commonly neg- 
lected in face of more high-sounding claims, that daily 
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miscarries in spite of constant endeavour, that is the 
fotindation and prop of all communities. 

Carf ew, like a man discovering tmfamiliar surround- 
ings after sleep, looked at his new world doubtfully, 
yet saw that it was real, and wondered that it should 
ever have escaped him. He named the cholera camp 
on the northern Indian frontier, where he and his 
companions had failed so dismally to carry out this 
first rule of their existence, the proof of the accuracy 
of his new seeing; and in the understanding and sym- 
pathy that had been bred in them through months of 
common hardship, that had survived the incident of 
overwrought nerves, making of it a small affair, he 
perceived the fruit of the growth of real intimacy, and 
the great worth of the harvest. Hitherto he had 
changed his way of living with the finish of an expedi- 
tion; had shtmned any real familiarity of intercourse 
in his ordinary life, because of the demands, often 
heavy, that it must make; he had only moved in the 
warmer climate of intimacy, intimacy that knows more 
than the surface mannerisms of its associates, at such 
times as had been fashioned by necessity. Commonly, 
as he moved among his fellows aimlessly, he had held 
himself apart, a spectator of the comedy about him, 
whose purpose often escaped his notice, whose mean- 
ing not seldom failed to hold his interest. He remem- 
bered Morton's eager talk in the forest, as the two men 
stood under the mysterious shadow of the trees facing 
the distant lights of the village; he recalled the sculp- 
tor's pleading cry, that was half -directed at the man 
who spoke it: "Get your little statuette and fiddle 
away at it. If you work hard enough you may make 
something of it after all"; and he determined, seated 
in his armchair, his pipe gone out and the ashes fallen 
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down his shirt-front, that, before his name was added 
to the roll of the dead Carfews, he would at least 
achieve some understanding of the world about him, 
would, if he arrived no farther, yet reach the point of 
forgetting himself in living with his fellows. 

And immediately upon the top of his new fancies, 
a servant announced Michael Morton, and thereby 
dispelled his master's visions in face of a mild aston- 
ishment. 

"Mick," cried Carfew, greetinghis visitor, "what 
on earth brings you to Devon? I thought you were 
fixed in Prance." 

"I came over to see the gov'nor," Morton stated, 
not looking at his host. " I arrived this morning, and 
had a talk with the old man. I ought to have written 
to you, Tony. I *m not good at that sort of thing. 
I knew you wouldn't be offended, or fancy that I 
didn't sympathise with you, but — ^but the truth is I 
couldn't — I simply couldn't. My God, it 's awful! 
I share the same blood as that swine. I 'm his cousin. 
He bears my name. Man, I simply couldn't face 
you. I " 

He stopped; and seated himself on the edge of a 
writing-table, staring at the carpet, his whole manner 
that of a man ashamed beyond the point of offering 
explanations. Carfew stood with his back to the 
empty grate; for a moment he made no answer, but 
watched Morton thoughtfully; then, when the silence 
grew tmcomfortable, he spoke quietly, making no mys- 
tery of a matter that seemed already discovered. 

"So," said he, "you have found out that Le Beau 
is your cousin. I '11 grant you, Mick, that he is not 
a relation of whom you need be proud, but I can't see 
why you should work yourself into this state about 
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him. By the way, how did you get to know of the 
relationship?" 

" Meg told me, " Morton replied in a low voice; and 
Carfew showed his surprise. ** It came out by chance," 
he added hastily. "I dined with her the night after 
you left Paris, and she told me about your father's 
death. Then, while we were talking about him — you 
don't know how fond she was of him, Tony — she let 
out something about being sorry that she had not been 
able to checkmate Le Beau before he died, so that he 
should have known about it; and immediately pulled 
herself up short, and changed the subject of our talk. 
I know Meg, and her manner struck me as curious. 
I held to the subject out of curiosity. She evaded 
it so obviously that I became very inquisitive. Then 
in the midst of her attempts at escape, I put a direct 
question, idly, laughingly, intending little. I asked 
why she had said that I was like Le Beau — that even- 
ing* yo^ remember, of your arrival in Paris, when we 
three dined together — ; whether the mystery that she 
tried to hide from me was that the man had turned out 
some long-lost relation of mine. She showed me 
quite plainly, for I know something of her expression, 
that this chance shot had hit the mark. Then she 
lied, skilfully, kindly, scouting the suggestion. It 
is the one unwomanly quality that Meg has got: to 
show when she is lying. " 

Morton ceased speaking ; and Carfew framed a vision 
of the girl, very anxious, shaping her denial with all 
the cleverness she could command, seeing justly the 
hurt that the truth might bring. 

" I made her tell me who Le Beau is, " the sculptor 
continued quietly. *' She did not want to. For a 
long time she refused absolutely, maintaining, by all 
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her gods and mine, that he was not related to me ; but 
I know Meg, and I knew that she was l3dng. Finally 
she told me — and the pity in her voice hurt like the 
devil — ^the simple facts: that he is James Morton, 
my cousin, and that he blackmails you. That upset 
me more than I had imagined a thing of that kind 
ever could. Somehow it seemed the last refinement 
of cruelty on Pate's part that, being of my blood, he 
should fix on you and Meg for his victims. I went 
back to Barbizon, but the thing got between me 
and my work. I couldn't hold out against it. So 
I came home to talk to the gov'nor. He was more 
knocked over by the thing than I was. He had lost 
sight of James Morton for years. He had never 
suspected an3rthing. He blurted out — ^there was no 
excuse for it, but he did it — ^the cause of the blackmail, 
or what I suppose was the cause — ^the — ^the — relations 
between my uncle and your mother. " 

Morton paused again, twisting uneasily on the table, 
recrossing his legs, altering the position of some papers 
beside him. 

"Well, Mick," Carfew asked, his voice showing 
nothing but a certain sjnnpathy for the other's dis- 
tress, * * what next ? ' ' 

"When I had learned that, I didn't know what to 
do," continued Morton. "My father was incapable 
of doing an3rthing, he seemed half mad with the shame 
of it. Then, when he had got a bit calmer, he showed 
me a letter, written by my uncle when he was dying. 
I *ve brought it along. I think, perhaps, you ought 
to see it, although its hardly an heirloom to be proud 
of. Here it is. You 'U see that my uncle explains 
that James had got hold of the scandal and that, know- 
ing his son, he warns my father against any attempt to 
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use the knowledge. In case of any such attempt he 
encloses a formal denial of everything, lest it should 
be needed. It' s there also. My father never used 
it. You see, he did not know of any necessity. And — 
and it is scarcely the thing for which we should seek 
to find a use. " 

Morton allowed his sentence to trail lamely to a 
finish; got up from the table and walked to the cur- 
tains which shut off the bay-window from the room. 
Pushing them aside, he turned his back upon Carfew 
and gazed moodily into the darkness of the night. 
Meanwhile, paying no attention to him, his host 
leaned against the tall mantelpiece, and read the 
letters that had been given to him. The enclosure, 
a curt and formal refutation of any reports concerning 
the writer and Margaret Leigh, was clearly no more 
than an attempt to safeguard a woman's reputation 
in the only fashion of which the writer had any know- 
ledge. The denial was complete and full, the lie 
written without reserve. Carfew read it quickly, 
giving it small attention, and passed to the longer 
communication. Here was a statement of a different 
nature, more confused and more convincing; so that 
Carfew, to his great astonishment, found some stir 
of pity move in him as he read it. 

The letter was old and faded, cracked and difficult 
to read where the folds crossed the page; it was 
written upon cheap paper, covered with ruled squares, 
and very thin, the paper that is supplied in the smaller 
caf6s of Prance. Neville Morton had addressed his 
letter from Boulogne-sur-Mer; and in the opening sen- 
tence he announced, very simply, that he was dying, 
and that he probably shared the feelings of his ac- 
quaintance in finding no cause for regret at the dr- 
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cumstance. Thereafter, although he never pleaded 
for forgiveness and did not seem to wish it, he explained 
the failtire of his life for his brother's better tinder- 
standing. He named himself a weak fool, but seemed 
anxious that he should not be judged dead to all 
decent feeling. He made the old plea of the weak, 
that circumstances had been against him. '' If it had 
not been for that business that forced me to send in 
my papers, " he wrote, ** I might have carried through 
decently, without shame to myself, or you, or the 
old people. That ruined me." He then went on to 
explain other details of his life, old sores, it would 
seem, between his brother and himself; finally he re- 
ferred to his relations with Margaret Leigh. "What 
you suspected," he finished, "is true. I did seduce 
Margaret Leigh. She was very young and high-spirited . 
I don't think she was to blame. I acknowledge that 
I was, very much. It is hardly necessary to explain 
to you that, with a girl of her character, our acquain- 
tance ended there. I never saw her again. Carfew 
knows. I think she told him at once. I would have 
offered marriage, but I was already married. I mar- 
ried two years before, but never acknowledged the 
fact until James was bom, a couple of years after- 
wards, when I had gone back again to live with my 
wife. 

"I am sending you a formal dexual of the truth. 
If it should be needed you must pocket your scruples 
and use it. It is the only thing that I can do. James 
has got to know of the business, and he is capable of 
anything. I, very foolishly perhaps, kept the only cor- 
respondence that ever passed between Margaret and 
myself. James got hold of it the other day; he read 
it aloud to me as I lay in bed unable to move; and he 
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laughed. My wife was a woman without principle, 
and vicious; she was the fitting mate for a fool like 
myself; yet for some years she was very good to me. 
We ought not to have had children. I have never 
bothered about theories, and philosophy, and stuflE 
of that sort, but I am persuaded that it is an unspeak- 
able crime for such a pair to produce oflEspring, if, 
as has happened in our case, the children reproduce 
with interest the failings of their parents. Thank 
God, we only had one. If you should ever have the 
misfortune to meet my son, avoid any dealings with 
him. He is, even now, beyond reform. Your best 
endeavoTxrs, Peter, could do nothing with him. I 
have only heard of him occasionally these last two 
years — I finished with him finally over his behaviour 
at a card party in my house. He sharped, sharped, 
Peter, with his father's own guests. Yet, when he 
heard that I was djdng, he came to me. I have broken 
my leg, and — ^the result, I suppose, of my habits — 
pneumonia has set in as well. I am helpless, and 
pretty well alone during the daytime. He went 
through my papers, as I told you; he robbed me delib- 
erately of a thousand francs — said I should have no 
use for them in the grave, and that they were wasted 
on tradesmen — ; and departed the same day that he 
came. If he attempts blackmail on the Carfews — ^he 
is the sort of man who would — do what you can to 
save them. I may, according to your code or any 
other, have deserved much punishment, but. hardly 
this, this blackguard who shaJl carry on my name. " 

The letter ended with a brief statement of hope that 
the writer might be decently forgotten by his family; 
and was signed by Neville Morton two days before his 
death. 
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Carfew folded the paper carefully when he had 
finished reading it, and stood for a little while think- 
ing; then he called to Morton, and held out the two 
letters. 

"It 's not a pretty picture," he stated quietly, as 
Michael took the packet. "Poor devil! I never 
thought, Mick, that I could fed for him anything 
but hatred; yet I do — a sort of pity/' 

*' Who? " asked Morton. " My uncle? " 

Carfew nodded. 

"Good God," he cried, recollecting, "not the other, 
not that damned, infernal hotmd. He 's beyond pity, 
beyond everything but punishment. We Ve done 
with him, but " 

"Do you think you have?" Morton questioned, 
miserably. 

"What d' you mean?" cried Carfew, looking up 
in some anxiety. " We shut him up for good and all. " 

"Perhaps," said Morton, his tone full of doubt. 
" Honestly, Tony, I don't believe that a scoundrel of 
that sort is ever done with, except when he is in prison, 
or dead. The blackmail may be ended, but is every- 
thing else? He '11 look out for revenge. He knows 
the facts of the case. If he can't get you again, he 'U 
get Meg. He won't rest on his defeat. " 

Carfew thrust his hands into his trousers' pockets, 
and looked at Morton enquiringly. 

"Yes," he murmured. "That's true. He will 
try. Bentham hinted that he might. The possibility 
has, to tell the truth, rather worried me. I 'm inter- 
ested in your friend of the glorious hair, Mick; so 
that, other things, such as my obvious duty, apart, I 
don't intend to allow her to run any danger. I '11 
have this man Morton watched; I '11 have a weekly 
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bulletin of his movements. When there promises to 
be trouble, any sort of trouble, I '11 be ready for it. '* 

"That might help,*' Morton agreed; and let him- 
self go at the word like a man overcome by an tmequal 
struggle, dropping into an armchair and resting his 
head on his hands. "Tony," he said, "you can't 
realise my position, and my father's. It 's awful. 
Here is this man, a Morton, standing between us. It 
can't be otherwise. With you it is foul, vile black- 
mail; with Meg it is robbery, mean, blackguard 
swindling. My best friend and my — oh," he cried, 
springing to his feet, "it 's damnable, damnable! 
It will come again; it is certain to. This Morton, 
this relative of mine, will bring you both more evil. 
My God, I believe that the best thing for me to do 
would be to go and shoot the cur off-hand." 

Carfew pushed the excited sculptor back into the 
chair, standing in front of him smiling. 

" Steady, " he protested. " This is mere foolishness, 
Mick. I 'm not the sort of idiot that visits the sins 
of cousins upon cousins. Before the Lord, I hold nt) 
man responsible for his relations ; that were rank insan- 
ity considering how most of us regard those common 
trappings. Sit still, man, and we '11 talk this matter 
out quietly; I '11 prove to you yet that no cousin 
that was ever bom shall rob me of your esteemed 
acquaintance. " 

So when Carfew walked, an hour later, with his 
guest through the park, the two men stood upon a 
firmer basis of friendship, although one of them, and 
he not the man who had suffered blackmail, could not 
be persuaded to see light in the affair. 






CHAPTER XIX 

AFTER his interview with Carfew and Mr. Ben- 
tham, James Morton spent an exceedingly busy 
afternoon. He returned to the Club des Amateurs des 
Arts, and was privately engaged for some hours with 
the secretary, who thereafter, during the unavoidable 
absence of Monsieur Le Beau, occupied the position 
of acting president. Having settled his affairs to the 
best advantage possible to him in the circumstances, 
having superintended the packing of certain of his 
possessions, and having arranged for the ware- 
housing of other of his goods, James Morton very 
carefully and methodically selected and arranged 
certain papers in his possession, burning any that were 
not likely to serve him ; and was yet able to catch, with 
a comfortable few minutes to spare, the Dieppe boat 
train from the Gare St. Lazare. He had no fancy for 
disturbed night journeys; he was, in fact, particularly 
averse to being aroused in the small hours of the morn- 
ing in order to tumble sleepily aboard a steamer, and 
still more unpleasantly to tumble off her again at the 
chill hour of five in the morning; but he was seldom 
given to grumbling at necessity, and having once 
decided upon a course of action he preferred to carry 
the business through with promptitude. London, he 
had decided, might well provide him with an amusing 

holiday, since he was almost a stranger to the dty, 
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the greater portion of his Kf e having been cast in other 
places, and the capital of his native land having escaped 
his close attention. A cosmopolitan, within a certain 
limited field a traveller, he knew the cities of Europe 
after a fashion that eludes the majority of their inhab- 
itants. He was acquainted with many interesting facts 
about the contemporary history of the Continent, 
and had a peculiar knowledge of many ways of life, 
but of his own island, of the land where he had not 
been bom, of which he was, however, technically, 
although he seldom claimed the distinction, a citizen, 
he was ready to confess an unfortunate ignorance. 
Therefore, as for the moment he considered it prudent 
to leave Paris, he availed himself of the opportunity 
of improving his acquaintance with the English capital ; 
and, arriving early on a late July morning, he drove 
straight to the Grand American Hotel, on the Embank- 
ment, where, an hour or so later, he read as an accom- 
paniment to a meagre breakfast the obituary notice 
of Mr. Charles Carfew. The announcement brought 
him an hour or two of deep thought, and was the ex- 
cuse for the exercise of his peculiar sense of humour. 
For he then despatched an elaborate wreath to Carfew 
Court, inscribed with the card of M. Le Beau and 
the legend: *'A htunble tribute to the memory of a 
generous benf actor. " This oflfering fell unfortunately 
into the hands of Mr. Bentham, and was destroyed 
without Anthony Carfew becoming aware of its 
existence. 

LfOndon, the greatest city of the world, is a sore 

puzzle to any but the Londoner, who ignores the diflS- 

culty. It is strangely sophisticated, it is incredibly 

ingenuous; its wonderful management is the constant 

. envy of sister capitals, yet to alter or ameliorate its 

Z8 
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existing arrangement would appear a matter outside 
its solid notice; it shelters many thousands of people 
animated by a restless spirit, it is probably not stupid 
as judged by the aggregate of its inhabitants, yet the 
face of its moving millions preserves, when abroad 
in its streets, a perfect vacancy; it has some pride of 
itself, a pride subUme in its tmassailable sufficiency, 
yet it never has paid, and likely never will pay, despite 
the recurrent outbursts of its press, any serious atten- 
tion to its external beauty, esteeming architecture 
a very individualistic affair, applicable only to one 
structure at a time; it lives happily in the present, 
ignorant of its past, finding a certain tolerant amuse- 
ment, sometimes a mild popular diversion, in the 
speculation of tmquiet minds about the future ; nightly 
it solemnly sets up its shutters and retires to bed at the 
half-hour after midnight, yet it is about its business 
in the morning later than any other capital; every 
Sunday it dies; and, despite changes and ridicule, in 
face of altered circumstances and the advance of time, 
more honoured than religion or political discussion, 
it preserves in the hands of its well-to-do males 
its historic emblem, the umbrella. 

Countless strangers, from all quarters of the globe 
and from the provinces of England, have found the 
sjnnbol of the character of London in its policemen; 
there is indeed no surer guide to the real acquaintance 
of the city than a study of these guardians of its weal. 
They form a basic pillar of the structure of London's 
humour; they are famed for their stupidity; and their 
fundamental efficiency tmder circumstances that are 
seldom easy has earned them an equal celebrity; as 
a body they are without imagination, which is a dan- 
gerous quality and might do them serious harm did 
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they possess it; they confine their attention to the 
business about them, and limit their avowed knowledge 
of the city to their beat; they do whatever they find 
to do with a solemn thoroughness; they refuse to be 
hurried, although it is reported that they can act 
quickly; they are ponderous, and they have aban- 
doned, or have never possessed, irritability; they love 
order and the parade of power; they are, an amazing 
attribute in men of their profession, sentimental; 
and they are immovably set in a conviction of their 
own use and importance. Yet, knowing these things, 
as he must know them, the Londoner is sometimes 
inclined to treat as an amiable and pointless foreign 
jest the statement that his police are the S)mabolic 
expression of himself. 

James Morton, styling himself Monsieur Andr^ 
Remier, a gentleman of means, and permitting his 
naturally-acquired foreign accent a slight increase, 
enjoyed the first few days of his stay at the Grand 
American Hotel to a pleasant accompaniment of 
idle observation. London entertained him, and he 
engaged himself upon its re-discovery without other 
object than his own enjojnnent. He spent some while 
in studying the water-colours in the galleries and 
museums, and was charmed to find a complete absence 
of any press of sight-seers; he spent his evenings in 
the theatres, and was favourably impressed with the 
arrangements, although annoyed at the absence of 
any joyer and somewhat uncertain in his criticism 
of the entertainment; he visited the Opera, and left 
in disgust when an attempt was made by the audience 
to secure an encore in the middle of an act; he paid 
a proper mental tribute to the efficiency of the police 
force, a body in whom he was much interested; he 
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visited the Law Courts; he did, in short, those things 
that the visitors of other nations do, and formed, 
upon the whole, the same conclusions that those 
visitors do form. He rested during four whole day^ 
and nights, finding at his hotel, or in the streets and 
public buildings, a sufficient diversion for his needs. 
Then, when the spectacle of London began to lose for 
him the first bloom of its freshness, when the absence 
of laughter in the streets no longer appealed to him as 
a novel idiosyncrasy of the English but as a jarring 
characteristic, when the loneliness of London, the 
loneliness that is more strong for the stranger than that 
of other cities, had begun to affect the buoyancy of 
his spirits, he immediately concluded that the period 
of his holiday was finished, that he must forthwith 
rettim to work. 

Being a man of considerable strength of will, he 
had banished from his thoughts the whole affair of 
the Carfew blackmail, deciding that, after a rest, he 
would face the business in a more capable fashion ; but 
at the moment when the matter of this defeat showed 
itself importtmate, he decided that further procrastina- 
tion would be useless, and immediately faced the diffi- 
culty. He was aware that, in all probability, he had 
permanently lost a very profitable source of income; 
yet he considered the fact calmly, determining that 
since the past might not be altered the future must be 
improved, and the slur cast upon his capability imme- 
diately effaced. Anthony Carfew, an intelligent man 
rendered watchful by a grievance, would need careful 
handling, but Margery Gillanby, an inexperiencd 
woman possessing a decent forttme, promised far 
better things. If he could not obtain both a satisfac- 
tory revenge and a little profit to himself, the time had 
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evidently arrived, Monsietir Andr^ Remier decided, 
for his retirement. Therefore, the problem of his 
future operations commanding his closest attention, 
the excellent gentleman turned his back on London, 
entertaining at dinner, on the last night of his stay 
at the Grand American Hotel, a family from Chicago 
with whom he had formed acquaintance, who, for their 
part, had been charmed by his distinction and culture; 
and the following morning he left Paddington for 
CardiflE. 

On the journey James Morton was exceedingly 
preoccupied, forgetting, a very unusual circumstance 
with him, to take any notice of his fellow-travellers; 
but when the express stopped, for the first time, at 
Newport, his moodiness was already waning, and as 
he stepped from the train at CardiflE his habitual- 
alertness had returned. In that undistinguished 
conglomeration of human dwellings, locally vaunted 
"the Metropolis of Wales," he bored himself very 
perfectly for something over twenty hours; spent a 
short time in the discussion of business of a very pri- 
vate nature; and departed for Bristol by the first 
fast train the following morning. There he remained 
a few hours only, and, despite the fact that the object 
that had brought him to the city failed him, he showed 
himself in very excellent spirits, and left the West 
Country and arrived at Liverpool Street Station in 
time to catch the Harwich- Antwerp boat train, stiU 
fully perstiaded that Fortune would enable him to 
triumph over his enemies. He journeyed straight 
to Brussels, and there, in a circle of old acquaintances, 
settled himself to await the maturing of his plans. 

It is not always easy, even for an able scoundrel, 
and James Morton was perfectly persuaded of his 
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own ability, to sectire a satisfactory and lucrative 
revenge. The most careful arrangements often mis- 
carry, the victim, however skilfully enmeshed, some- 
times escapes from the net. The ex-president of the 
Club des Amateurs des Arts did not neglect these 
possibilities in making his plans; rather, with an 
admirable prudence, he kept these two points con- 
stantly in mind. The only result of his visit to Cardiff 
had been to persuade him that the person whom he had 
visited, who had acted as his agent in previous affairs 
where his own personal attention had been impossible, 
was unfortunately no longer to be trusted with delicate 
business. An agent tmder the circumstances was 
necessary; for he could not show himself to either 
Carfew or Margery Gillanby without encouraging 
failure. He distrusted the delegation of his schemes 
to any second person, he had no wish to pay another 
man for work that he could do more safely himself, 
but events had forced his hand and he was compelled 
to seek a partner; so that, following a principle that 
he had established early in his career, he began to 
look out for his associate before he had fully considered 
the nature of the work to be tmdertaken. To found 
the jBrm before you find the business, he would claim 
in defence of his principle, is to insure against any 
treachery; for should the partner selected prove 
unsatisfactory his services may be dispensed with in 
perfect safety, since, under these circtmistances, it 
is radically impossible that he can have discovered 
anjrthing that he should not know. Throughout his 
career, which had not been barren of delicate situa- 
tions, he had acted upon the plan with great success. 
While he entertained his acquaintance in Brussels, 
for he was a man famed for generous hospitality and 
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moved by a genuine liking for the position of host, 
he subjected all his guests to the most minute obser- 
vation, extending his hospitable operations to a widely 
representative company, welcoming in the course of his 
search for a iBtting partner persons of every rank and 
class; sometimes in fashionable restaurants, some- 
times in smalljill-smeUing drinking-shops of vile repute, 
always at his ease and, seemingly, well suited to his 
company, he went about his business without impa- 
tience, not discouraged by the slow coming of success, 
content to await his chance. To observe Mr. James 
Morton working, to mark his energy, his tact, his 
reasonableness and his quiet zest, was to know him for 
a man endowed with all the virtues save those which 
have no market value and are merely virtues by 
reason of an arbitrary ethical nomenclature, simple 
characteristics and sign-posts of a certain outlook, 
small matters making for human happiness and trust, 
little affairs of temperament. 

To secure a satisfactory issue to any plan of his, 
James Morton was habitually careful to give the 
utmost attention to the characters of the persons 
concerned; he was no haphazard adventurer content 
to bltmder into the first opportunity that presented 
itself, risking far more than he could gain, acting 
blindly without knowledge of his opponents* methods. 
Therefore, since Margery Gillanby appeared to him 
to deserve his first attention, he gathered all the 
information possible about her, weighing the facts 
of her life as he knew them, so as to obtain a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of her character. Three 
points about her struck him as of the first importance : 
that she was an impulsive woman, judging the worth 
of an action after she had acted ; that she avowed a 
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*" certain contempt for convention, yet appeared to stir 
uneasily at the side-glances and whispers of conven- 
tional people; that the affection she had felt for her 
father existed in a very real respect for his memory. 
With these three assumptions to guide him he con- 
sidered that the way would not be difficult to find, 
and pursued his search for an agent in a mood of pleas- 
ant optimism. 

A quiet luncheon, given for no other reason than 
a desire to please his guest, placed the instrument 
tmexpectedly in his hands, so that he informed himself 
that there was still in this shabby world some reward 
for energy and persistence. His guest, a fat and honest 
furniture dealer, pleasantly ignorant of the true char- 
acter of his host, and always agreeably astonished that 
a man of James Morton's distinction should show him- 
self so friendlily disposed, had at the conclusion of a 
very excellent meal indulged in certain harmless 
confidences about his business. Upon the subject of 
bad debts and its corollary of selling up small debtors 
he achieved a mild eloquence. 

"You see. Monsieur Remier," he concluded, 
employing James Morton's Brussels name, altogether 
unaware of the small interest that his host took in the 
conversation, "mine is special business, so to speak. 
People are obliged to have furniture, just the same as 
clothes. I stock a cheap line only — ^believe me, I am 
not the man to mistake my market, and load myself 
with a lot of high-priced stuff that I should never 
sell — I give good honest material, got up as near as 
possible to look like better ; and I sell it to small house- 
holders, who buy on the hire-purchase system. I 
don't swindle them, and I don't overcharge them, and 
yet — " he paused to drink a glass of benedictine. 
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resuming on a note of ponderous sentiment — "and 
yet, if you '11 believe me, monsieur, it often goes very 
much against my will to force them to pay. I — " 
he tapped himself upon the waistcoat — "I also have 
known something of poverty. There is, for instance, 
at this moment little Mme. Latouche, the singer. 
You know her, perhaps, Monsieur Remier? — " in 
his satisfaction at showing himself upon familiar terms 
with ladies of the stage, he failed to notice that the 
casual mention of a name had fixed the attention of 
his listener; and he continued wholly absorbed in his 
aflEairs: "This little woman owes me four thousand 
francs, the worth of the contents of her flat. She 
cannot pay. It is no fault of hers, she has done her 
best. The profession is very hard on the Uttle people. 
She begs me to give her time; I give it. She begs 
again: I give it again. She implores me a third 
time, with tears, monsieur, with tears. Yet I know 
it is no good; she will not be able to pay. She goes 
straight, you understand, quite straight. Should 
she permit the attentions of a gentleman, the difficulty 
is done with, the furniture paid. If not, why then I 
must have it back. I do not wish to be hard on her; 
I would have no woman's virtue on my conscience; 
but I must think of my wife, and of my daughter's 
dowry. I cannot afford to lose this sum. It is a 
hard world: hard for her, hard for me, who have 
scruples. Yet, what can I do?" 

Having got rid of his voluble guest as quickly as 
politeness would permit, James Morton spent the 
afternoon on the field of Waterloo, where he had often 
before, when his spirits were high, derived considerable 
enjoyment from the spectacle of the totuists. Return- 
ing to Brussels later, he called at Madame Gabrielle 
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Latouche's flat shortly before the hour of dinner. 
Madame Latouche herself opened the door to him, 
a small, lithe, dark little woman in the middle thirties, 
with anxious, careworn eyes that seldom allowed their 
full anxiety to appear through an assimied vivacity, 
a little creature with a decent claim to good looks and 
an admirable figure. She welcomed James Morton as 
an old acquaintance, yet with little real warmth 
beneath the surface of her manner, and begged that 
he wotdd wait while she finished putting her child to 
bed. For a quarter of an hour or more the man had 
leisure to study the worth of the furniture that was 
likely to be removed, and then Madame Latouche 
returned to entertain him. 

" Monsieur Remier, " she cried, her voice small and 
pretty as herself, "it is years since I have seen you. 
In fact, I did not think that I should see you again 
after my husband died. I do not make pictures. 
What brings you to see me after so long?" 

"That," said James Morton politely, **I shall hope 
to show you at dinner, if you will renew an old acquain- 
tance and accept my hospitality. I have been away 
from Brussels lately, otherwise I should not have 
neglected you. But, hearing your name mentioned to- 
day, I realised that you could do me some assistance, 
if you are likely to be free for a jotimey to Paris these 
next few weeks. We will, however, discuss all that 
later, at dinner. " 

As Madame Latouche accepted the invitation, 
James Morton suggested that they should start at 
once so that they should have more time for discussion 
before the little woman had to leave for her evening's 
work. Before leaving the flat, he commented upon 
its comfortable appearance, and was delighted to see 
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a shadow of anxiety and trouble cover his companion's 
face for a moment while she told him, without disguise, 
that things went badly and maybe she would have to 
leave her quarters. Thereupon, he led the talk to 
other subjects, maintaining a gay conversation until 
the pair were settled in the comer of a quiet restatirant. 
There, during the discussion of a meal carefully 
chosen to suit the needs of a lady about to perform 
upon the variety stage, he exhibited the finest tact, 
effacing himself and his affairs, inducing by aU the 
unostentatious means at his disposal a mood of con- 
fidence in his companion, who, finding a sjnnpathetic 
listener, one acquainted, moreover, with the cir- 
cumstances of her life when she had been the wife of 
a struggling black and white artist, gave herself up 
to the luxury of describing her ill-treatment at the 
hands of fortune. Being left a yotmg widow with 
one child, an infant of two years of age, without 
money and without interests to start her on any 
career, she had turned to the stage for her livelihood, 
and had secured an engagement without any great 
difficulty, having a small agreeable voice, not badly 
trained, and a certain grace in dancing. For a year 
or two she had not done badly, never well; then she 
had experienced real adversity during a period of 
three months without an engagement; then, but with 
a new terror of failing to get work added to her diffi- 
culties, she had struggled on uncertainly, gaining a 
bare living, no more, sinking slowly deeper into finan- 
cial trouble. Her gifts offered her little chance of 
advancement; each year increased the danger of her 
being superseded by yotmger women in the little 
places of entertainment where she sang and danced; 
and each year, also, her child demanded more money 
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for his maintenance. Encouraged by an engagement 
that had promised well but had ended abruptly in 
failure, she had hired and furnished a flat, and was 
now in complete confusion as to the future, terrified at 
the prospect of debt, which she had hitherto avoided, 
distressed at the inmiinent break-up of the home that 
she had installed with so much pains, despondent 
about the future. In this mood James Morton found 
her, and congratulated himself that the mood cotdd 
not be better for his ptirpose. 

Madame Latouche, once embarked upon a flood of 
confidence, encouraged in her talk by the unfeigned 
interest of her host, occupied the whole period of the 
meal without hearing from James Morton a single 
word of the business at which he had hinted. Some- 
times with an odd touch of humour in her narrative, 
for she was a woman not lacking wit, sometimes moved 
past the point of laughing at her own misfortune, she 
outlined the shape of her daily existence, and with 
the peculiar candour of distress made no mystery 
of her fears that she might be driven to attempt the 
one obvious method, always open to a woman in her 
situation, of obtaining sufficient money to ensure her 
immediate solvency. Then, still absorbed in her own 
difficult situation, she caught sight of the clock, and 
was at once upon her feet, voluble in apology, insisting 
that she was due at het work. 

Her host would hear of no apology ; professed him- 
self really interested in the fortunes of an old acquain- 
tance; and urged that the time had been well spent. 

"My dear Madame Latouche," he insisted, "I 
must certainly refuse to listen to any further excuses on 
your part. You have enabled me to understand some- 
thing of the circumstances of your present life, and 
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I really believe that I am in a position to be of some 
assistance to you. You tell me that your present 
engagement will be finished at the end of the week; 
I shall, later, oflEer you some work for the holidays, for 
the weeks when there is no one left in Brussels. We 
must arrange another meeting. I am very busy, and 
should be glad to have this settled. To-night after 
the show, if you can manage it. I will meet you at 
the theatre, or, should you prefer it, I will meet you 
elsewhere, but I am very anxious that no time should 
be wasted. The affair is pressing." 

"Monsieur Remier," laughed the little woman, 
meeting his glance, "it is very good of you to think 
of me. My reputation will not suffer, if you meet me 
at the theatre; it might even gain something. I 
shall be ready a few minutes after eleven. I come 
on at ten-forty. You might even visit the show and 
see my ttim. Till then. No, monsieur, I insist that 
you do not move." 

When she had hurried away protesting against his 
escort to the door, James Morton returned to his seat, 
ordered another glass of cognac, and, leaning back, 
blew smoke rings to the ceiling. 

"Ah, my dear woman," he murmured, in great 
content, "your affairs move marvellously well for 
me. I shall profit by the fact that you esteem your 
virtue, which sooner or later you will inevitably barter, 
a thing worth the guarding. The price of a flat full 
of cheap furniture, and your scruples will vanish! 
I shall see you dance to-night; I shall smile at the 
glances of the ardent boys and the vicious old men 
who approve your figure, whom you scruple to encour- 
age; then, leaving you your chastity, I shall buy your 
honour as cheaply as I can." 
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So, very well satisfied with the prospects of his bar- 
gain, he finished his liqueur, and strolled to the place of 
entertainment which ofEered as part of its attraction 
the dancing and singing of Madame Latouche. 

Two hours later, to an accompaniment of clattering 
dishes, talk and laughter, and the dash of a too vigor- 
ous orchestra, the pair again faced each other across 
the table of a restaurant; but James Morton no 
longer maintained a S3mipathetic silence. Briefly, yet 
without abandoning his pose of interest, he outHned 
the situation in which Madame Latouche found her- 
self. 

"In fact," he finished, leaning slightly forward 
across the table, so that he need not raise his voice, 
" you are in some danger of having your furniture sold 
about your ears. " 

"But, monsieur," the woman protested, "I never 
told you that, although unforttmately it is true. " 

"Madame," said he, shrugging his shoulders, "I 
lay no claim to any great perspicacity when I add two 
and two together. ' ' 

Thereupon, watching his companion very carefully 
in order to capture instantly any betrayal of her feel- 
ings, he described the business to be tmdertaken. He 
desired Madame Latouche to go to Paris to act as the 
private agent of Vibrac et Cie., picture-dealers, whom, 
he stated, he represented. In Paris she would receive 
further instructions. The main purport of her busi- 
ness would be to introduce Lady Gillanby, daughter 
of the late Andrew Rempton, to Madame Louise 
BoUvier." 

" But, " interrupted Madame Latouche, when James 
Morton had achieved this point of his explanation, 
"I do not understand. I know Madame Bolivier 
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by name. She has — how shall I put it — a certain 
repute, not good. She does not deal in pictures, 
that I have heard. " 

"Madame," James Morton begged, raising a hand 
in protest, ** sl little patience, and you shall understand. 
This Madame Bolivier, whom I know no more than 
you, has some pictures, purported Andrew Rempton's, 
which she would sell to us. We, Vibrac et Cie., wish 
to obtain the opinion of Lady Gillanby, who knows 
her father's work very well indeed, upon these pictures, 
without, however, the appearance of our name in the 
affair. I have the firm's authorisation to arrange 
this business. I choose you to act for us. It is very 
simple. " 

"Yes, monsieur," replied Madame Latouche, "it 
would seem so. What pa)maent do you oflEer me?** 

Here James Morton adopted a very candid manner, 
dropping his voice to a tone suited to confidence, 
and speaking faster than his wont. He was, he 
explained, anxious to secure a footing in the firm 
of Vibrac; his knowledge of water-colour drawings 
might entitle him to the position, the successful issue 
of this business would certainly secure it for him. 
He was prepared, under the circumstances, to oflEer 
very generous terms from his own pocket. He would 
pay all expenses while the business lasted, and it 
might drag on a couple of months; and he would, 
besides, complete the purchase of madame's furniture 
in his own name, to be held by him until her work 
in the aflEair was finished, when it should become her 
absolute property. 

Having achieved his explanation he sat back like 
a man confident that his proposal will be accepted; 
but the little woman opposite to him did not replv 
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immediately, sitting with her eyes turned to her plate, 
drumming on the table with her fingers. 

" It is too good, your oflEer, " she answered at length, 
looking up and meeting the man^s glance steady on her 
face. " I — I distrust it. There is something behind, 
of which you do not tell me. Why do you choose me? 
I am not an artist, only an artist's widow. " 

"Madame," said James Morton, his tone very 
frank, "I have given no cause for your distrust. I 
will put my proposal into writing. I will give you 
a legal claim on the payment that I have named. I 
will do more: I will give you my word of honour that 
I shall require you to do nothing sharp, nothing that 
is not strictly honourable, nothing that a scrupulous 
woman should not do. " 

"You promise that?" she asked, weakening in her 
distrust of the proposal. 

"I do," said he; and it was difficult to doubt the 
man's honesty. Then, lowering his voice, he added: 
"Look up, madame, to your right. You will see an 
old gentleman. He has endeavoured these last few 
minutes to attract your attention. Surely my offer, 
the offer of a man who once owed a great debt to your 
husband, is better than that. " 

Madame Latouche, looking in the direction that 
James Morton had suggested, encountered the mean- 
ing smile of an old man of sixty, the leer of a man long 
practised in the art, who, seeing her look at him, 
moved his head very slightly in the direction of the 
street, and smiled again. She turned quickly back 
to her host, her face grown suddenly pale as though 
she had caught sight of some imminent disaster. 

"I have your promise, monsieur," she said. "I 
will accept your offer." 
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"Ah," cried Morton, very bland, satisfied that she 
wotdd serve him. ''I thank you, madame, both be- 
cause I am sure you will do what I wish with tact, 
and because I have long had a debt to your husband 
on my conscience. To-morrow we will arrange our 
business, to-night we will enjoy ourselves. Do not 
alarm yourself, you will not find me a false friend, 
although, I must confess it, for some time past a very 
neglectful one." 

"Monsieur, you are very kind," said the little 
woman, but the shadow did not leave her face, and 
she was unable to force herself to any convincing 
gaiety. 

X9 



CHAPTER XX 

MARGERY GILLANBY, having in Paris a wide 
acquaintance, and finding herself among sur- 
roundings that were familiar and dear to her, had 
moved from her hotel to a furnished flat in the Avenue 
d 'Antin, hard by the Grand Palais, where she endeav- 
oured to persuade herself that she was still in the mid- 
dle of that Paris that she loved; but altered circum- 
stances and new riches had changed the face of the city 
for her, so that she was unable to go back to the old way 
of life but very unsettled and very lonely in the new. 
Michael Morton, back again at his old studio behind 
the Beaux Arts, wotild come to visit her or to take 
her out, should she need escort, not less frequently 
than he had done before, but she wotild read into a 
disguised uneasiness, that sometimes showed itself in 
palpable excuses for avoiding an expensive entertain- 
ment, the new attitude that he had come to take 
towards her, the new terror that he was in at the pros- 
pect of Uvingon a woman's bounty. He. a poor man 
struggling for a livelihood, she, a rich woman clinging 
aflEectionatdy to an old toy, could now no longer play 
together in the careless way of former days. She re- 
cognised the necessity which underlay his new attitude, 
and could not find the remedy, but being human and a 
woman she was tempted to visit her displeasure at the 

change on the man who had not caused it. 

290 
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So, occupying herself with many purposeless 
activities which seldom really interested her, she let 
the weeks slip by, trying desperately to check her 
restlessness and to avoid a useless discontent. An- 
thony Carf ew and his afiairs were very much in her 
thoughts, which thing she first explained upon the 
ground of his personality as a great traveller and 
explorer; then, in a mood of mixed anger and amuse- 
ment at her previous self-deception, she acknowledged 
to herself the true state of her feelings, and, gaining 
some satisfaction from the thought that she need no 
longer bolster a fiction in her own mind, was inclined 
to shape dreams in which she and he were the only 
actors; and, immediately after this acknowledg- 
ment of the true aspect of her feelings, she showed 
herself to Morton and to her friends of the artist 
world in a nearer approach to her old careless char- 
acter than they had witnessed since her marriage. 

One afternoon in July, not very long after Michael 
Morton's hurried visit to Devon, while Margery was 
still feeling the full satisfaction of the honest enquiry 
into her own feelings, Madame Latouche called at the 
flat. A certain air of honesty about the little woman 
engaged Margery's attention from the start of the 
interview; and the early discovery that her visitor 
was the widow of an artist, who, however, made no 
call on alms, secured her sympathy. 

"I come," explained Madame Latouche, "from 
a Brussels firm of picture-dealers, whose name I would 
ask you to keep to yourself at present — ^Vibrac, 
madame, who wish to buy certain of Andrew Remp- 
ton's drawings. " 

''But I have none to sell," Margery interrupted. 
"Indeed, I am much more likdy to buy my 
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father's pictures than to sell them. I own too few, 
as it IS. 

''Ah, pardon, madame," cried the little woman, 
very vivacious in her apology. "I did not come to 
ask you that. It is another matter altogether, touch- 
ing in some sort the late Monsieur Andrew Rempton's 
reputation, in which we thought you might be good 
enough to help us. " 

''I am certainly interested in an affair of that 
nature, " said Margery, a hint of anger in her voice. 
"Will you please tell me exactly how my father's 
reputation is involved?" 

" It is a question of the genuineness of certain draw- 
ings, purporting to be Andrew Rempton's," Madame 
Latouche was quick to explain. "A client of ours 
purchased them the other day with a view to specula- 
tion, knowing that the price is likely to rise. Our 
expert has seen them — ^there are six, — ^but is doubtful 
about four of them. Knowing, madame, that your 
knowledge of your father's work is tmequalled, fancy- 
ing that you might, also, possess some record of his 
later work, we ventured to ask for your help. " 

"I am very glad you did," Margery replied, now 
very eager, " I wiU do ansrthing that lies in my power 
to expose forgeries. You suggested, I think, that they 
appear to be his later work. Can you give me the 
names?" 

''Certainly, madame," said Madame Latouche; 
and took from her bag a paper, inscribed with the 
names and sizes of the six pictures, and, in two 
instances, the dates. 

Margery read the information carefully; sat a 
moment thinking; then turned to her visitor. 

"I only recognise two," she admitted, "But my 
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father kept no record of his work. On the other hand, 
I do not like the absence of dates, as he always dated 
his work. I must see these drawings." 

She spoke very decisively and eagerly ; but Madame 
Latouche seemed beset with difficulties. 

"It is most unfortunate," she explained. "These 
drawings are privately owned, madame. We cannot 
very well bring them to you." 

"I am not incapable of going to them, however," 
laughed Margery. "You can persuade the owner to 
let me see them, I suppose. Who is the owner? " 

"A Madame Bolivier, who lives in the Boulevard 
de Courcelles," answered Madame Latouche. "Oh 
yes, I could arrange it. But Madame Bolivier is, 
I have learned, a very busy woman. She is seldom 
at home except in the evenings, and, perhaps, you 
understand, she would particularly wish to see you, 
to explain to the artist's daughter the circumstances 
under which she became possessed of the drawings." 

"Very well," said Margery, thinking her visitor 
determined to make difficulties. "I will call on 
Madame BoUvier when she can arrange to be in. If 
she can only see me in the evening, I can doubtless 
come again in the daylight should it be necessary. I 
am free to-morrow evening. Arrange an interview 
then, if possible. I should like to settle this matter 
quickly. You will let me know what you can do." 

" Madame, " said the visitor, about to depart, "you 
are very good. I will let you know at once of any 
appointment that I can make. " 

Refusing Michael Morton's invitation to hear a new 
violinist play, Margery Gillanby, accompanied by 
Madame Latouche, drove the following evening to the 
Boulevard de Courcelles. Of the six drawings, two 
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were beyond doubt gentiine Rempton's, three were, 
in her opinion, as clearly forgeries, one appeared 
doubtful. She could not remember the painting of 
it, but, since her father had made many sketches 
without her knowledge, she would not condenm it on 
that account; however, a certain strangeness in the 
handling of the subject, the absence of any date, and 
an unfamiliar forming of the signatiu-e convinced her 
of its spuriousness. She told Madame Bolivier, a 
large, dark, handsome woman, whose fading maturity 
was skilfully hidden, of her suspicions, and asked 
that she might be allowed to see the pictiu-es again 
in daylight. Madame Bolivier was very willing to 
arrange anything that might settle the question of the 
worth of her pictures; thanked her visitor somewhat 
too effusively for the trouble that she had taken; and 
named the following afternoon as a suitable occasion. 
While the two women were talking, Madame Latouche 
having left the flat upon the plea of an urgent engage- 
ment after making the introduction, an acquaintance 
of Margery's, a yotmg man, John Saltair, who knocked 
about Paris spending money, telling his friends vaguely 
of a futiu-e diplomatic career in store for him, was 
shown into the salon. At sight of Margery he ex- 
hibited an embarrassment altogether unusual with 
him, and during the few minutes that she remained 
in the room appeared incapable of maintaining any 
sort of conversation that might be said to show intel- 
ligence. The incident seemed to the girl not sur- 
prising, for she had never formed a high opinion of the 
yotmg man's wit; but, as she was about to leave the 
flat, she encoimtered, on the doormat, another ac- 
quaintance, Sebastien Pimentier, a painter of some 
repute, whom she knew well. His surprise and embar« 
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rassment, although more quickly hidden than Saltair's, 
were perfectly obvious ; so that on her way downstairs, 
and as she drove home, she wondered vaguely what 
sort of disreputable person was Madame BoUvier, 
that her visitors should find so little enjojnnent in 
being recognised. The affair, however, did not inter- 
est her greatly, and she paid it little attention. 

That same evening Madame Bolivier wrote to 
Monsieur Andr^ Remier in Brussels, a letter of which 
the style suggested the familiarity of old acquaintance, 
informing him that, so far, things went as he had or-' 
dered, but that the little woman, Latouche, whom he 
had sent as his go-between, seemed inclined to exhibit 
scruples. 

The next day as Michael Morton sat upon the ter- 
race of the Caf 6 de la Source, after lunch, spending an 
idle half -hour before returning to his studio, drowsily 
watching the movement in the Boulevard St. Michel, 
he was hailed by a passing figure, a figure more 
exquisitely clad than the majority of the inhabitants 
of the left bank. 

"Morton," cried the exquisite in clothes, making 
his way to the sculptor's table, and seating himself 
alongside. " The very man I want to see. Upon my 
soul, I like the way you artists work. I have just 
been lunching with Pimentier, and he absolutely 
kicked me out with some talk about losing the light. " 

"We can't all be budding diplomatists, so called," 
said Morton, "seeing life on papa's hard-earned gold. 
Ever journeyed across the Seine before in the cotirse 
of your travels, Saltair?" 

"I rather fancy so," answered Saltair, winking. 
"Fact is, I know a very amusing little girl — ^but 
that 's neither here nor there. " 
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"It isn't," Morton agreed. "I'm not the least 
interested in your amours, you immature man-about- 
town. Give them a miss, just for the sake of variety.'* 

"I don't want to make you jealous, my buck,'* 
replied Saltair inanely; then, leaning forward, adopt- 
ing the approved note of the scandalmonger, he asked : 
**D' you kaow Jezebel?" 

"Oh, Lord," groaned Morton, seeing no escape but 
flight. "I do by sight and reputation, which is as far 
as I intend to go. Madame Louise Bolivier is not the 
t3rpe that amuses me. I can manage without the 
assistance of women of her stamp. " 

" By all accounts you can, my boy, " grinned Saltair. 
" I was there last night, at old Jezebel's. " 

"Were you," said Morton, yawning without dis- 
guise. 

"Yes," continued Saltair, absorbed in his tale. 
"And who do you think I found with Jezebel — ^thick 
as thieves they were. Who do you think?" 

"I '11 be damned if I know or care," said Morton, 
tapping on the table to attract the attention of the 
waiter. 

"I 'm not so certain about that," Saltair insisted, 
hugely enjoying his scandal. ' ' I found Lady Gillanby 
— MegGillanby." 

"What the devil do you mean?" Morton asked 
slowly, staring angrily at his companion. 

"What I say, my boy," Saltair answered, smiling. 
"I thought it might interest you. Thick as thieves, 
I tell you. She, Meg Gillanby, I mean, seemed a bit 
upset when she saw me. Hadn't much to say. 
Cleared out almost at once. But Pimentier, who met 
her on the mat, saw her too. What 's more we both 
heard her making an appointment with Jezebel for 
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to-morrow. I say, I knew these young widows were 
often a bit skittish, but to put herself into Jezebel's 
hands ! Gad, it *s really a bit thick. " 

Morton stood up, keeping a firm hold upon his 
temper, scaling indulgentiy at the youth whose face 
he longed to smash, fully persuaded that any show of 
his feelings would only make a richer scandal. 

"Well," said he, "I must tear myself away from 
your engaging company. If I were you, I should 
turn up at your friend Jezebel's to-day, it would 
doubtless interest you to discover Lady Gillanby's 
business. You 're a smart lad, of course, but I don't 
think I should advise you to indulge your flights of 
fancy in the future, it might injure your prestige in the 
eyes of grown-up people. See you again some day, 
perhaps." 

And he strolled oflE slowly, leaving Saltair a bitterly 
disappointed youth, robbed of an entertainment that 
had seemed certain. 

Out of sight of the terrace of the caf^, Morton 
increased his pace, hurrying to his studio in the Rue 
Visconti in a mood of much distress. That Margery 
Gillanby had no knowledge at all of the character and 
reputation of Madame Bolivier he did not, naturally, 
doubt, but that intolerable puppies of the Saltair 
order should proclaim her, high and low, a frequenter of 
such company was a contingency that he did not care 
to contemplate. Arrived at the old house that har- 
boured him and his belongings, he rushed up the 
worn stairs furiously, damning all fotil-minded popin- 
jays with a surprising vigour; and on the landing 
below his own lofty dwelling, he narrowly missed a 
collision with a tall, golden-bearded Frenchman, who 
descended. 
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"The good Mick," cried this gentleman, stepping 
hurriedly aside, "inspired, it would seem, with the 
smiles of the goddess, our mistress. May I return? 
I have just missed you. " 

"Who am I," answered Morton, "that I should 
refuse to open my door to genius? Come on, Pimen- 
tier, but I want to work presently." 

"I shall not keep you two minutes, for I want the 
same thing myself," said Pimentier; and the two 
men ascended the last flight of stairs in silence. 

In the studio, an apartment wildly tmtidy, boasting 
no more than the barest necessity of comfort, Morton 
took ofE his coat and commenced a search for his 
blouse, which he finally discovered in the coal-box 
behind the stove; meanwhile Pimentier walked to the 
north window, looking out over the housetops to 
where, in a gap between some chimneys, the top of the 
fliche of the Sainte Chapelle cut the sky. He stared 
ahead of him dreamily for some moments, before 
giving his attention to the sculptor, who hovered 
about a small clay model on a stand in the middle of 
the studio. 

"Some day," said Pimentier at last, waving his 
hand to the window, " I shall come here to paint that. 
A misty day after autumn rain, with all those pots 
and roofs and gables, covers that hide a hundred 
separate living creatures below, gleaming mysterious 
in the wet, and, holding the attention in the back- 
grotmd, a shaft of sunlight, burst through clouds, 
lighting that divine pinnacle. I shall call my picture 
Hope^ and only a few of us will know its meaning." 

Morton nodded sympathetically, not looking up at 
the painter, who continued to stand wrapped in his 
dreams, a man between youth and middle age, marked 
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with the signs of much struggle, whose work was 
eagerly discussed in the studios of the world. Pulling 
himself suddenly from his reverie, Pimentier seated 
himself a-straddle a somewhat rickety cane-chair, 
looking critically at the model on the stand. 

"Incidentally, my Mick," said he, "you improve. 
There is power there, power, I tell you. Once, I was 
anxious about you; you had that devil-given ability 
to make pretty things. Now, I do not despair. 
Have done with trifles. It is expensive, a full figure 
in marble or bronze; but bankruptcy is better than 
bowing the knee to prettiness. And now, I will tell 
you my business. " 

At the tmwonted praise of a man very economical 
of his encouragement, Morton had flushed with pleas- 
ure, but at the last sentence his expression altered, 
and he faced the painter excitedly, his hands deep 
in his trousers* podcets. 

"Yes," said he, his manner rough. "I want to 
hear it. " 

"Ah," replied Pimentier, nodding. "You have 
heard already. I tell you, my friend, I was astonished. 
But, when I discovered that little animal, Saltair, 
in the salon, I was more, I was furious. That youth 
has an evil tongue. " 

"And you lunched with him to-day?" asked Mor- 
ton. 

"I did," said Pimentier, raising both hands. 
"What a penance! Not even for the sake of our 
good Meg would I do it again. No mind, no mind 
at all, just a body stuffed with ignorance and sub- 
servient to one passion. Horrible ! I esteemed it my 
duty to discover the attitude of the boy in this affair. 
You saw him afterwards?" 
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"Worse luck, " grunted Morton. " He is filled with 
joy at what he considers a glorious scandal. I did 
not kick him because I thought that it would be an 
insult to myself and to Meg to treat him seriously. ** 

"Good," Pimentier answered. "You were wise. 
You will no doubt explain to her the reputation of 
that old Jezebel, how it is unwise to associate at all 
with a creature of that stamp, even, as must be the 
case here, for some ordinary business. " 

"I shall," said Morton. "I should like to get hold 
of the person who allowed her to come in contact with 
the Bolivier woman without warning. " 

"I 'm with you there," Pimentier agreed. "Will 
you do me a favour ? Will you explain to her the cause 
of my presence in that flat? I went about Jeannette. 
You remember Jeannette, the model I used for La 
Dormeusef^' Morton nodded, and Pimentier con- 
tinued, shrugging his shoulders: "Jeannette was very 
human — I know that — ^but a good child at heart. 
This Jezebel has got hold of her; I cannot trace her. 
I went last night to threaten, to discover where the 
child might be. I failed. That was the reason of 
my presence there. You will explain. I should not 
like our little Meg, whom I have known since she 
could walk, to imagine that I cotild descend to that 
canaille^ 

" I '11 explain, " said Morton, looking angrily be- 
fore him. "Poor little Jeannette! It's the end of 
her to be in the hands of a woman like that. Why 
don't the police stop it ? She is a common procuress." 

Pimentier stood up; walked to the window and 
back; then halted in front of the sculptor, catching 
him by the blouse. 

"Not quite common, I am glad to say," he an- 
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swered, very grave. "Listen, my friend, this thing is 
worse than you think. I know many barristers. 
I haunt the courts, studying faces. I hear much 
gossip of the cases. I have heard that there will prob- 
ably be tried, shortly, one of these eternal cases of 
divorce, an aflEair of the great worid, providing much 
spice, while it shall last, for the daily reading of the 
little worid. The woman who is the respondent met 
her lover under the auspices of this Bolivier, some- 
times in her flat. You see the danger, the beautiful 
interpretation of this incident of last night before the 
world, should this other divorce case become public? " 

"My God!" cried Morton; and stood unpleasantly 
engrossed in the vision that Pimentier had induced. 

"You will do what you can?" urged the painter. 
"It will not be very easy perhaps, but you will show 
her the danger so that she can be ready if the tongue 
of this Saltair gets to work. She has left our world, 
she is no longer one of us, yet I would not have her 
come back again, injured, ashamed, because her new 
world has cast her out. And, even though you might 
conceivably gain by it," he added, looking very 
straight at Morton, " I do not believe that you would 
either. " 

"No," said Morton, "I would not." And, ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, did not even hear the de- 
parture of the painter from the studio. 



CHAPTER XXI 

AFTER half an hour of miserable indecision com- 
pletely foreign to his usual habit, when he re- 
mained in doubt whether he would first tackle Margery 
or Saltair, Morton left the studio and hurried to the 
Avenue d'Antin, where he learned that Lady Gillanby 
was out. In consequence, he cooled his heels for 
twenty minutes in a salon whose furniture did not 
please him, and was afterwards further annoyed by 
the arrival with Margery of her aunt, Lady Rempton, 
and by the penance of a polite tea. The good dow- 
ager, who treated Morton with some coldness, was in 
no hurry to depart, and did not leave until well after 
five o'clock, by which time the sculptor had worked 
himself into a fine state of nervous irritation, and, as 
he opened the door for the departing guest, could 
scarcely disguise his relief at her exit. When he 
finally faced his hostess alone, he was disconcerted to 
find her evidently amused at his expense. 

"What on earth is the matter with you, Mick?" 
she asked, laughing at him from behind the para- 
phernalia of tea-things. "You seem to be more than 
jumpy." 

** I am, " declared Morton, coming to a stand on the 
hearth-rug. "At least, I 'm rather aimoyed. No, 
that 's not exactly it — I 'm — I Ve had pretty bad 



news. " 
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"Poor Mick," cried the girl, ceasing to laugh, her 
whole manner changing to a ready sympathy, " what 
is it?" 

"It — " began Morton, hesitating. "Well, the 
truth of the matter is that I heard to-day, from a little 
fool called Saltair, that you were visiting a person 
called Madame Bolivier last night. " 

Again Margery *s manner changed quickly, and 
she frowned at Morton's tone. 

"I was there last night," she stated. "Moreover, 
I was there again this • afternoon. I don't quite 
understand why you talk to me as though I were a 
naughty child, Mick. " 

"Sorry, if it sounded like that," said Morton, not 
liking the start of his explanation. "I didn't mean 
it that way. Of course, I know that you had some 
quite ordinary business or other with the woman, but 
you don't know what she is, Meg, what sort of a 
creatiu-e she really is. " 

"No," replied Margery, with a distant politeness 
that Morton did not recognise as belonging to her. 
"I don't. Do you?" 

"Yes," said he, conscious that for some reason or 
other he had aroused her anger. "She is not merely 
of the demi-monde, she is worse. She is most things 
that are vile in womanhood. She is utterly worthless, 
vicious, without honour, decency, shame. Her trade, 
is to ruin foolish girls, to live and prosper on their 
earnings. " 

"You are very eloquent,'* Margery interrupted, 
flushing slightly. " I scarcely know you in this pose 
of a denouncer of evil. May I ask what this has to do 
with me?" 

"Meg," pleaded Morton, forgetting her strange 
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mood in his earnestness, "you must understand this, 
you simply must. You don't realise how much harm 
it may do you. Saltair saw you last night, and the 
little idiot will talk. So did Pimentier, but he will 
keep his mouth shut, naturally. '* 

"Why naturally?" asked Margery. "I really 
can't see why you should imply that I have done 
something that should be hidden in going to see this 
woman. I don't know her. " 

"Of course you don't," agreed Morton. "Do you 
know why Pimentier was there last night?" 

"Isn't that rather an awkward question for me to 
answer," said Margery, her voice very smooth; "even 
though we know each other very well ? " 

Morton turned at her answer, like a man who re- 
fuses to continue a game of bluff. 

"It 's no good, Meg," he cried angrily, "I won't 
go on with this foolery. There are a good few years 
of real friendship between us, I 'U call on them. 
Whatever may have annoyed you — and the cause 
of offence was quite unconscious — ^forget it. I 
want to tell you something that's very hard to 
say." 

" Well, " said the girl, refusing to look at him. 

"It's just this," Morton, explained. "Pimentier 
went last night to try and discover what this woman 
had done to a model of his. He failed. On the other 
hand he met you coming away ; and he knew something 
about this woman that frightened him. " 

"What did he know? " asked Margery, very quiet. 

"He knew," continued Morton, thinking only of 
what he had to say, '^that this woman is likely to 
appear in court as an agent who has arranged meetings 
between a respondent and a co-respondent. " 
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Margery got to her feet, staring at Morton in a 
sudden blazing anger. 

"Are you mad?" she cried, her colour high. "Or 
have you come here only to insult me?" 

"Mad!" said Morton. "Why?" And suddenly 
realised the interpretation that might be put on what 
he had said. "Meg," he implored, taking a step to- 
wards her, "don't pretend that you thought I meant 
anything of that sort. You know I didn't. What 's 
wrong? Why are you behaving in this extraordinary 
fashion?" 

"Extraordinary!" the girl repeated. "You really 
have an amazing knack of failing to see the obvious. 
Is it extraordinary that I should show some annoy- 
ance, should protest a little, when you come to me in 
a fine state of excitement and carefully point out that 
I have, apparently, plagiarised the conduct of some 
respondent in a divorce case by meeting Mr. Saltair at 
this woman Bolivier's flat ? Allowing for your natural 
peculiarities, it *s rather an unusual thing to say. " 

For a moment Morton felt himself beaten, unable 
to understand or to meet this mood of offended dignity 
and coldness which disguised the girl that he knew. 
He had a passing fancy to indulge his temper, to clear 
the situation with an outburst of anger on both sides; 
but he abandoned the idea and ttuned to laughter 
as a better ally. 

"Look here," said he, seating himself in an arm- 
chair, "I grovel. If it so please you, my lady, I will 
crawl upon the carpet. I *11 kiss your small feet, if 
you '11 let me. Anyhow, I throw myself on your 
mercy. The statement was vilely made, I acknow- 
ledge it. The intention was excellent. Therefore, 
pity my weakness. Forget my incompetence." 

30 
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Immediately, Margery let go something of her 
resentment, and, sitting down again behind the tea- 
table, faced Morton with more friendliness. 

"Right, Mick," she replied. "I'll forgive you, 
although I fancy you must be a little mad to-day. 
This appalling seriousness is not like you. " 

"Sometimes," said he, feeling that things were 
now on a safe basis, "I indulge in the weakness of 
other mortals. If you had been in my place, Meg, 
and had listened to Saltair revelling in the fact that 
he had met you at this flat, you would have had an 
attack of seriousness yourself. " 

"Should I?" asked Margery, flushing. 

"Of course," urged Morton, speaking fast. "I 
just came to warn you, only I didn't do it very 
happily. Fools will talk about this if they get to 
know; there may grow out of it some unpleasantness 
for you. So, I thought you ought to know the facts 
of the case. There are a lot of people who would be 
glad to get you talked about. Yet I don't believe 
you are really at all careless about the opinion of 
your acquaintances. Therefore, I saw only one thing 
to do, to come and warn you of the birth of gossip. 
You see I take some interest in you, Meg. " 

"Yes, I had noticed that," she replied uncertainly, 
trying to break the force of what she had to say. 
" That is what made me so angry just now. It wasn't 
anything you said — I knew what you meant, and 
I 'm grateful to you for telling me about it — ^it was 
what made you say it. " 

"I certainly don't tmderstand what you mean," 
said Morton. " Why should my interest in you make 
you angry?" 

" It can't go on, " annotmced Margery, very positive. 
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"You know how we stand, Mick; there is no need to 
reopen old discussions. Yet you must stop trying 
to manage my life for me. '* 

"That 's an unjust statement," said Morton, very 
quiet. "Honestly, I haven't tried to do that. I 
only want to help. " 

"No," Margery continued, forcing her point, "you 
try to influence my whole life, to interest yourself in 
my aflEairs always, to watch me and guard me like a 
child. You haven't any right to do that — ^and — ^and 
you never will have, Mick." 

"Rights," Morton murmured, "rights. I know 
nothing about them. I do what I must. ' * 

"Then," Margery told him, playing with a tea- 
spoon, "you must hide it from me. I got angry just 
now, quite without reason, because you showed me too 
plainly that you were doing what you always have 
done. " 

Morton moved uneasily in his chair. 

"What about friendship?" he asked, his voice low. 
"You can't exclude that. You can't expect me to 
forget the last years, to say, when I see some chance 
of helping you, * this is no affair of mine. ' " 

"I don't want to touch our friendship," said the 
girl, not looking at the man the other side of the table. 
"I only want you to understand — to understand the 
real position. I can't go on like this, Mick ; it 's 
impossible. It 's my fault, perhaps, — that is what 
makes me angry with you. We have lived a sort of 
happy, careless existence, not worrying much about 
things; but there comes a time when we must worry. 
It has come now. I won't go on taking all you have 
to offer, giving nothing. I must shut the door on you 
some time, Mick. I choose to shut it now. You 
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must no longer force your way in, taking a place in my 
life as by right. It 's not fair to me, it makes me less 
generous than I want to be. You must see that it 
isn't fair. '* 

Pushing back his chair, Morton stood up and looked 
down on the girl, hiding his unhappiness, showing very 
clearly that he tmderstood. 

"You Ve a wise child, Meg," he answered. "I 'U 
give you a parable. Two children played together in 
a garden full of flowers, and they liked the beauty of it 
and worried themselves very little about the way the 
beauty grew. Then, one of them took to gardening; 
and at her first attempt made little of it. Later, the 
other oflEered suggestions as to the treatment of the 
garden, but his suggestions did not gain approval. 
For a while, therefore, the two children abandoned 
gardening, playing among the flowers as before; 
but they found, to their astonishment, that gar- 
dening is a business that, once begun, may not 
be abandoned. So, very sensibly, they agreed to 
take new gardens, both of them, and to cultivate 
them separately, exchanging, with the best of friend- 
ship, criticism and advice, giving up any attempt to 
dictate the management of each other's ground. 
That it?" 

"Yes," Margery agreed, somewhat wistfully. 
"That 's it. But perhaps, Mick, the two children 
will sometimes, for an hour or two, go back to the old 
garden." 

"They can't," said Morton, looking at the girl 
sadly. "The garden of their old playing is gone, 
disappeared at the hands of a jerry-builder called 
Time, a curious fellow. But the same flowers bloom 
in their new gardens. " 
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"Yes, " Margery answered softly. "They must be 
kept blooming." 

"I," said Morton, bluntly, "should like to bring 
to your notice a pest that may annoy your garden. If 
you should want any assistance in removing it, I 
hope you *11 call on me. " 

"Certainly," the girl replied, fiddling nervously 
with the tea-things. " I 'm — I 'm really more grateful 
to you for telling me about it than I seem. " 

Murmuring that he understood, Morton crossed , 
the room to the window, looking out onto the 
Champs Elys^es: and Margery, occupied with her 
own thoughts, sat by the tea-tray idly. 

"By the way," she announced in a lighter fashion, 
after a few minutes of silence, "I 'm off to Switzer- 
land the day after to-morrow with the Remptons, my 
aunt and uncle, and some other people. We 're going 
to Zermatt, and we Ve going to do all the fools' climbs. 
Don't you envy us, Mick?" 

"Envy you!" said Morton, coming back from the 
window. "This to a prominent member of the 
Alpine Club! Envy you? If you have never been 
on the snows before, Meg, which I believe to be 
the case, I do more than envy. There is no joy 
like it, nothing on earth that comes so near to the 
sublime. '* 

"Why don't you come and teach us how to dimb? " 
asked Margery. 

Morton laughed; something in the suggestion 
amused him. 

"My garden wants cultivating,'* he said. "I've 
got an idea to adorn it with little statuettes. " 

Very shortly afterwards he took his leave, promising 
to take the girl out to dinner before she left Paris, 
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making a show of his usual good spirits. But as he 
was going, she stopped him. 

"If you want to please me, Mick,'* she pleaded, 
a small hand on his arm, "if you want to show me 
that my temper and a lot of other things are forgiven, 
you '11 take my studio. " 

He looked at her smiling, shaking his head. 

" I *11 be your tenant, " he promised, " when I can be 
certain of doing decent work in your property. Not 
before." And he hurried out of the flat, leaving 
Margery at the command of thoughts not altogether 
pleasant. 

On his way back to the Rue Visconti he walked 
slowly, telling himself that women are strange crea- 
tures, yet gaining little satisfaction from that frequent 
observation of the male. Arrived at the studio he 
fotmd Pimentier settled in one of the armchairs, 
smoking cigarettes, his long legs stretched out before 
him, gazing at the ceiling, lost in dreams. 

"The diplomat returns," announced the painter, 
looking round as Morton entered. "The delicate 
business is safely settled, I hope. " 

"More or less," replied Morton, dropping into 
another chair, and filling his pipe. 

Whereupon the two artists smoked in silence, suffi- 
ciently occupied with their own affairs, the hum of Paris 
coming distant and subdued through the open window. 

"Have you ever noticed," asked Morton, after a 
time, "that the huntress will often kill her game be- 
cause she feels pity for them and is filled with anger at 
her weakness?" 

**Mon cher Mick," replied Pimentier, as though 
the question scarcely required an answer, "am I not 
also of the game. " 
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Again silence filled the studio, and their own 
thoughts the minds of the occupants. Then Pimen- 
tier suddenly sat up. 

"I had forgotten," he announced. "A telegram 
came for you. It is on the stove. ' ' 

Morton pulled himself out of his chair; reached for 
the blue envelope ; and tore it open. The message was 
short: "Arrive Paris to-morrow evening. Gare du 
Nord. Going through to Switzerland with Bentham. 
Shall expect you to come with us. Carfew. " Morton 
crumpled up the paper, and threw it towards the 
empty grate. 

"Are you, by any chance, going to Switzerland?" 
he asked. 

"At the end of the week," answered Pimentier. 
"I always go. The mountains attract me like a 
cMignet, as you know. " 

"They seem," said Morton, "to attract every one." 

"Naturally," Pimentier replied. "When do you 
go?" 

"I don't go," cried Morton, very vehement. "I 
leave them alone. Let the damned motmtains do 
what they will, they shall not see me this season. I 
tell you, my friend, I am not in this act at all. " 

Pimentier looked up lazily, sympathy and tmder- 
standing at the back of his glance. 

"A little dinner, " he suggested, " a little good com- 
pany, both gay and intelligent: that is what you want. 
To the hill, Mick. We 'U spend the night on the 
celestial heights of Montmartre. Poor game ! " 

* ' Confound you, ' ' grunted Morton. " 1 11 come. ' * 

It is an occurrence as regular as the changing seasons 
that, when the slightest press of traffic should arrive 
between London and Paris, the trains both in England 
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and in Prance are behind time. About such in- 
evitable happenings the wise man does not bother 
himself, but, accepting the delay as part of the scheme 
of nature, arranges his affairs in accordance with this 
idiosyncrasy of railway management. Should he be 
very anxious to meet a passenger either at the Gare 
du Nord or at Charing Cross, he will be compelled 
to put in an appearance at the particular station about 
the hour advertised for the arrival of the boat train; 
he will then learn, from the chalked legend on a little 
slate, the first estintiate of the delay together with 
important information about the weather in the 
Channel ; subsequently he will visit the slate at irregu- 
lar intervals, finding on each occasion the announce- 
ment of a further delay; finally, for the companies 
concerned do not encourage sensation, he will watch 
the placid, self-satisfied approach of the train. 
Morton, somewhat experienced in meeting the Calais 
boat express, read, the following afternoon, the first 
bulletin calmly, and avoiding so far as possible the 
enquiries of frenzied matrons, left the station for a 
neighbouring caf6, awaiting later information of the 
train's progress. When, shortly after half -past five 
the express was signalled, he fotmd himself upon the 
outskirts of the inevitable crowd, who, refused ad- 
nuttance to the platform by the Northern Railway 
authorities, habitually clamour and jostle about the 
barrier like caged animals observing the slow pre- 
paration of their food. 

Carfew and Mr. Bentham were amongst the first 
passengers to struggle through the mob ; and the shriek- 
ing of excited tourists trjring to attract the attention 
of their friends had hardly attained its full voltune 
when the three men drove away from the station. 
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"Going on to-night?** asked Morton, as the cab 
rattled and jolted along the Rue Lafayette. 

"No, to-morrow,** said Carfew. "You *re coming 
with us, Mick; that 's understood. Bentham de- 
clares that he 's too fat to do much. ** 

"Not much need to declare a self-evident fact,*' 
Mr. Bentham chuckled. "You *11 have to show him 
the best bits, Mick. I 'm past anything like fancy 
work now. " 

"I'm sorry to disappoint you," said Morton, 
"but it can*t be done. Wait, *' he added, as both the 
other men began to protest. "I anticipate your 
objections. I realise, of course, how much you want 
me." He grinned amiably, trjring to make his re- 
fusal seem sufficiently genuine. "But the call of duty 
is supreme. It *s all very well for an idle millionaire 
and a more or less retired *' 

"Shark," Mr. Bentham interposed, in excellent 
spirits. "In his own mind, Tony, he names me 
shark, because I can't make his paltry income suf- 
ficient for his needs. " 

"Shark, then," Morton agreed, laughing. "But, 
seriously, I can't do it. I must finish some work 
that I have half-done. You both know that I don't 
turn my back on the mountains for nothing, and that 
I 'm not exactly .averse to your company, but this 
knocking out little bits of figures is quite a serious 
business with me. " 

"I '11 accept your specious excuses," said Carfew, 
looking at Morton very searchingly. " I *11 absolve 
you from my high displeasure, if you *11 swear to me, 
Mick, that there is no damned nonsense here about 
finances. You know me well enough to come as my 
guest when I ask you. " 
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"The fatuousness" cried Morton airily, "of the 
well-mannered English gentleman is not easily sur- 
passed. Lord save the man, what is his wealth for 
but to benefit such as I am. No, Tony, I give you my 
word, the word of a gentleman who is mighty keen on 
his own enjoyment, that money does not enter into 
this. When you care to pay my expenses for my 
enjoyment in the future, don't have any scruples of 
delicacy about explaining your desire. You will 
escape offending me. Hallo! there is Meg waving at 
us." 

The cab, which had arrived in the Rue de la Paix, 
was stopped, and Margery Gillanby chatted for a few 
minutes, standing on the curb. Carfew and Mr. 
Bentham learned that they would have the girl and 
the Remptons as fellow-passengers the following 
day, and discussed the chances of their meeting again 
in Switzerland; for, Mr. Bentham promised, when they 
had done with Chamonix and Courmayeur, he and 
Carfew were coming to Zermatt. 

Some hours later, when Morton had returned, 
after passing the evening in Margery's company, to 
the Hotel Bristol where Carfew and Mr. Bentham 
stayed the night, he voiced something of his im- 
easiness. The lawyer having gone off to bed, Carfew 
and Morton sat smoking in a retired comer of the 
lounge, and, working the talk slowly rotmd to his point, 
the artist narrated the incident of Margery's presence 
in Madame Bolivier's flat. 

"You don't happen to know, I suppose," said 
Carfew, very thoughtful, "what the business was that 
brought Lady Gillanby to this woman's place. " 

"Yes," answered Morton, "she told me to-night." 
And he explained the details of the affair. 
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" Vibracs, " cried Carfew, trjring to recall something. 
*' Vibracs. I remember. I used to buy pictures from 
them at one time. I heard a month or two ago, 
when I was making a purchase, that they had ceased 
to exist, that quite recently the firm had been incor- 
porated with another under a new name. That 's 
ftmny. ** 

"Anyhow," said Morton, not much impressed by 
this coincidence, "you 'U do what you can to stop any 
idiotic gossip that may come to your ears ? " 

" I will, " said Carfew. " I will very definitely. " 

Shortly afterwards, as Morton showed signs of 
going, Carfew attacked him again about the trip to 
Switzerland, but, in spite of much persuasion, could 
only extract from him a vague promise that he would 
come later, if he could manage it. 



CHAPTER XXII 

EARLY the next morning Carfcw and Mr. Bentham 
met Margery Gillanby at the Gare de Lyon, and 
left Paris with her and the Remptons. During the 
journey to Dijon, where the two parties separated, 
Carfew had some conversation with the girl, and 
foimd himself, in the course of idle talk carried on 
with difficulty against the rattle and noise of the 
train, wondering why he had not made a point of 
seeing something more of her, of discovering some- 
thing of the real nature of the woman that was be- 
hind her laughter and her great interest in aU the life 
about her. At Dijon while both parties Itinched 
together in the station buflfet, where the service is 
unsurpassed for rapidity, he had a few moments of 
confidential talk with her to an accompanying babble 
of tongues and to the clatter of dishes. 

"Do you remember ovlt expedition aboard the 
wrecked Nevada?** he asked, following a pau,se in 
their talk. 

''I do," she said, looking at him with a sudden 
smile, "I remember very well, in fact. " 

"Then," he continued, "you'll remember some- 
thing of the conversation we had then. " 

"All of it," she told him. "It was an interesting 
conversation. " 

"Well," said Carfew, "you talked about a fixed 

316 
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idea that was ahead of you — in spite of your protests 
you 've probably forgotten all about it. " 

'*Sir," she said laughing, "you insult my serious 
mood. But I *m not going to divulge the idea; the 
time is not ripe." 

"And I, '* said Carfew, "am not going to ask you for 
the revelation. I use your avowal of it speciously, 
to hold you to the fact that there exists a certain 
understanding between us, a certain comprehension 
of each other's difficulties. Will you do me a favour ? * ' 

"Not without knowing what it is,'* she answered, 
amused. 

" I did not ask you to perform a miracle, " he assured 
her. 

"Mr. Carfew," said she, her eyes merry, "your 
wild life has evidently made you forget that it is un- 
kind to take note of the inanities of common speech. ** 

"You must not disturb me with irrelevancies," 
said he, meeting her mood ; * *I 'm intensely serious, you 
did me a very great service the other day. " 

"Oh!" she said, "this is not to be allowed at all. 
I shall refuse your favour if you mention that again. " 

"Then, " said Carfew quietly, "I *11 tell you what I 
want straight away. I want you to promise me that 
should that man James Morton appear again on your 
horizon, you will let me know at once. However he 
appears, whether he attempts to commimicate with 
you, or simply comes, even by chance, into your 
existence, you will let me know at once. Will you 
promise, Lady Gillanby?" 

" Yes, " she answered, nodding. " I will. " 

"Then," said Carfew slowly, "I rest content, be- 
cause you *11 stick to that bargain. As a matter of 
fact, " he added, feeling that his attitude had need of 
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explanation, "I have a new occupation in life — ^the 
discomfiture and proper punishment of that man. " 

Before Margery Gillanby could make any suitable 
reply, an official announced in a loud nasal voice the 
arrival of the Lausanne express, and the girl hurried 
off to her train. 

After dinner that evening, having broken their 
jotimey at Geneva, Carfew and Mr. Bentham sat on 
the terrace of a famous hotel that overlooks the lake. 
The July night was hot and starlit; cool airs came off 
the water gratefiilly; and the two men, sitting silent 
in great bodily content, looked lazily upon the scene 
before them. To the right of them the Rhone rushed 
underneath the bridges, clear and cold and wonder- 
fully blue, tearing through the heart of the town, 
protesting in its flight; to the left, stretching dim and 
mysterious, a mirror of reflected stars, wrapped in the 
great purple shadows of darkness, lay the quiet lake; 
far away the lights of villas shone upon the hillsides, 
and ahead, rising gently from the water in rolling 
wooded hills, there lay the outer barrier of the Alps. 
The water about the foreshore of the town was busy 
with many boats; alongside the little wooden piers, 
clustered around the booms and sluices that gu^rd the 
exit of the river, a crowd of little craft was harboured. 
Launches, their engines beating clearly, some gaily 
lighted, others discreetly dark save for the port and 
starboard lamps that showed like floating jewels in 
the night, sped easily about the lake; slantwise across 
the water a row of brilliant cafds and the noise of 
distant music stood out of the darkness strikingly; 
and everywhere cries, sounds, and voices, like detached 
objects having no connection with each other, fruit- 
lessly attacked the vast silence of the brooding hills. 
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In the dear air, against the great open grandeur of the 
lake, the noise and bustle of the town took on a new 
proportion of unreality, like some merry pageant 
played upon a stage, that lives for a little while only 
and is to be viewed with no great seriousness in face 
of the more real life without. 

''Knaves and fools," said Mr. Bentham, breaking 
a long silence, waving his hand towards the town; 
"adventurers and tourists; and, somewhere in the 
background, the industrious, sober, decently honest 
bourgeois making a round profit from them both. 
Geneva and Calvin! Geneva and austere fanaticism! 
Geneva and that!'* He pointed again to the mass of 
lights before him. *'A fine collection of rogues for 
you, as good as you may find in Europe, all fattening 
upon the fools who outdo them in number only. It 's 
a queer place, but I like it ; the fools amuse me, and the 
knaves supply the interest. " 

*'I am just beginning to realise," said Carfew, 
**that they both interest me. I 'm waking up to 
the fact that I *m alive, that, although I cannot 
see the meaning of life, I can see the life itself. 
It *s a sort of new revelation to me to find that 
the things I don't believe in, the hopes and faiths 
and ideals that I do not share are nevertheless 
real to those who have them. It 's interesting. 
With these hills about me, with this great silence 
mastering that babel over there, I am inclined to 
call it wonderful." 

"A serious condition, Tony," suggested Mr. Ben- 
tham, taking a look at his companion. ''When did you 
begin to feel it?" 

"I don't know," said Carfew. "Quite recently. 
When, I rather fancy, I was forced to forget my es- 
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timable self for a while in face of something more 
important. " 

"I wonder — " began Mr. Bentham; and suddenly 
leaned forward, pointing. 

Across the roadway below the terrace of the hotel 
lies the lake, fringed with wooden jetties, which are 
lighted at night with powerful arc lamps. Into the 
bright zone of these lights a launch had slid noiselessly ; 
and at the launch Mr. Bentham pointed. For, seated 
in the stem, seemingly very comfortable and pros- 
perous, was Mr. James Morton. The launch, moving 
slowly, passed on into the darkness; and the two men 
sat back again on their chairs. 

"I should like to know," said the lawyer, "what 
particular knavery he is up to now. " 

* ' I — ' ' began Carf ew, and checked himself. * * Damn 
the man, " he added angrily, " the very sight of him 
upsets me. Come out for a stroll, Benthsun, he has 
spoilt my post-prandial content. " 

Walking slowly, and conversing idly about the people 
passing them, Carfew and Mr. Bentham contrived an 
evening's enjoyment, but the lawyer gained no deeper 
sight into his companion's mind, and did not suspect 
that Margery Gillanby and any possible annoyance 
that she might have to suffer by James Morton's 
presence in Geneva were the main occupants of his 
thoughts. 

As the two men left Geneva the next morning, Mr. 
Bentham, for perhaps the twentieth time since their 
departure from London, explained to Carfew that he 
visited Switzerland to renew old memories, not, very 
definitely, to strain a corpulent body in a futile at- 
tempt to recapture youth. The terrace of a hotel and 
a telescope, he insisted, would be his portion now, and 
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long-winded yams of impossible exploits the portion 
of his unhappy associates ; but in the electric railway 
from Le Fayet he gave the lie to all his protesta- 
tions, and, standing on the end platform of the car, 
craned his head with the best of the tourists, seeking 
with undisguised eagerness a first sight of the snows. 
The little train jolts and strains and tugs, twisting 
and turning upon its steep ascent, skirting great rocks, 
crossing milky glacier streams on narrow bridges, 
affording its passengers a fleeting glimpse of distant 
glistening peaks, until, emerging in the valley of 
Chamonix, it runs a smoother course. Here it has 
done for the moment with hard work, and runs con- 
tentedly an open way, a noisy, important little up- 
start among the eternal hills. The valley, seen in 
dear weather, is very beautiful, broad and, it would 
seem at a first glance, carpeted with grass as smooth 
as an English lawn; upon either hand the hills, heavily 
timbered, rise abruptly from the floor, but the trees 
cease to grow not far up the slopes, cease suddenly in a 
sharp boundary line like some great army set in order 
against the wilder land beyond. Then, for a little 
while boulders and grass, heather and wild alpine 
plants, the march lands between the habitable world 
and the vast solitude above ; then rocks, bare and time- 
worn, with, creeping in amongst them, the rear-guard 
of the snows; then, glorious and dazzling in sunlight, 
white, majestic, wonderful, a place of silence and 
emptiness, the unspoiled outposts of this floating 
globe. The little train hurries on to its destination 
relieved at a lessening of its burden, fussing noisily, 
and above, southwards, incredibly distant and aloof, 
standing out with an amazing clearness in the 
mountain air, the great dome of Mont Blanc broods 

as 
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on the valley, a thing of whiteness and wonder that 
demands the constant homage of all men's eyes, as 
they go about their business far below. 

Carfew and Mr. Bentham, the latter murmuring 
that he would henceforth renounce all the ridiculous 
affected talk of a fat man of matture years and would 
yet show the younger generation how to climb, arrived 
at the dean tourist-populated little village of Chamo- 
nix and put up at Couttet's. No sooner had they 
decently settled into their quarters than the lawyer 
proposed a visit to the Guides' Office. 

"No good in wasting time, my boy," he urged, 
consulting the barometer in the hall of the hotel. 
"Weather promises excellently. Glorious summer. 
Going to last. We '11 go down now, and fix things up. 
I used to know pretty well all the Chamonix guides, 
although I 've dropped behind these last few years. 
I '11 manage to find some one however. Now, why 
the deuce didn't I think of it before, instead of let- 
ting every counter-jtunping holiday-maker that wants 
to do Mont Blanc forestall me. " 

"I thought," said Carfew, as they strolled out to- 
gether, '* that you were not going to climb, at least not 
seriously. " 

"Steady, Tony," said Mr. Bentham, "I didn't 
go as far as that. I did talk like a fool, I '11 own, but 
not quite as bad as that. There is a peak or two left 
in me still, young man. " 

"Well," laughed Carfew, "I can't stop you; you 're 
certainly old enough to know better. But I own the 
attraction seems great. What 's the programme?" 

"To-morrow," Mr. Bentham declared, enthusiasm 
catching a full hold of him, "we 'U begin with some- 
thing simple, one of the easier Aiguilles. We 'U work 
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up gradually; then, when we are fit, we '11 cross to 
Courmayeur and do something there. Damme, before 
we leave this district for Zermatt, I don't see why 
we shouldn't have a go at him " — ^he nodded up to the 
great mountain — " by the Brenva route." 

"I don't know what all these things mean," said 
Carfew, **I 've heard of the Brenva route, but no 
more. It strikes me you 're forgetting that you 're a 
respectable gentleman of ripe middle age, and have 
started to picture happy boyhood again, and all that 
sort of thing. " 

'*It*s a notorious fact," chuckled the lawyer, 
"that we all move towards second childhood. I '11 
have an enjoyable return of youth on the mountains. 
Ah," he broke off suddenly, "there 's Antoine Do- 
mont: I *11 have him, Tony, I 'U have him if he 's 
engaged to the Grand Panjandrum or the Czar of all 
the Russias. You go on to the caf6 by the statue — 
I 've forgotten the name — ^just across the stream from 
the statue. Wait for me there, I '11 fix this up. " 

"Right," said Carfew. "I'll watch the sunset. 
But you seem to forget I have been here before with 
you, and sat in that same caf6 for the self-same pur- 
pose. " 

"Of course," the lawyer answered. "I had com- 
pletely forgotten it. See you presently." And he 
hurried off after the sturdy figure of the gtdde. 

So the two men climbed and idled, doing much with 
their time although there were days of resting when 
they talked and read in the scented pine woods, enjoy- 
ing indolently the glory of a perfect alpine summer. 
Mr. Bentham, in face of sixty-odd years and a reason- 
able corpulence, did not carry out the programme that 
he had planned. His own instinct as a mountaineer 
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told him that he must recognise the claims of age, 
and he was content with expeditions that made no 
excessive demand upon his strength. A man of 
surprising vigour of body, he told himself with great 
satisfaction that in the work which they did together 
he was no drag upon his younger companion; and did 
not therein do more than recognise the truth. In 
Carfew he noticed a steady-growing change, the 
altered manner of a man who passes from the assump- 
tion of cheerfulness to a content that is not false. 
He had seen little of the man in a dozen years, but 
they had always stood upon a ground of common 
liking, and both as the son of his old friend and as, 
possibly, his chief client in the future, he had often 
puzzled himself about his real character. Mr. Bentham 
was a bachelor and, beneath his easy, good-natured 
manner, a man of very positive opinions about the 
bringing up of children, so that from the outset of 
Anthony Carfew's school career he had anticipated 
difficulties and future perplexities, but had kept his 
anticipations to himself. "You cannot," he was in 
the habit of explaining to other bachelor friends, 
"bring up a boy, who is one day going to be a very 
rich man, upon the one asstunption that he has merely 
got to behave himself like a gentleman; or, if you do, 
you simply ask for trouble. A rich man has to be 
given occupation as an invalid nourishment; a poor 
man finds it because he has to. Without an occu- 
pation, without any business at all, important or triv- 
ial, that will engross him, but having intelligence, 
your rich man's life becomes a burden and a shame to 
him, and in nine cases out of ten he grows to hate his 
fellows because almost any one of them, even the 
simple hack who fills in so many hours a day of un- 
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skilled work, can show a greater sum of content than 
falls to his share." 

Being persuaded of the truth of this declaration, 
and finding in Anthony Carfew a very perfect ex- 
ample of his point, the old lawyer had dropped into the 
habit of noting the signs of the condition that he 
had foreseen. In the well-mannered, energetic, im- 
prejudiced Carfew, who stood before the world as a 
man of some distinction, enjo3ringmany peculiar bene- 
fits, he saw a self-confessed failure, a wanderer who, 
except at rare intervals, had missed the better part 
of living; in the kindly, laughing, seemingly enthusi- 
astic Carfew who showed himself to his own friends, he 
saw a puzzled, tired, rather helpless man, who was for- 
ever haunted by the spectre of old age when he should 
let go the trick of laughter and drop into moroseness 
and open pessimism. But to Mr. Bentham's astonish- 
ment he discovered the man who was his companion at 
Chamonix already well on the road to rid himself of 
his own disillusionment, a man whose laughter rang 
truer, whose interest in the life about him was not 
feigned even to the eyes of a dose observer. 

Carfew in an effort to forget himself had suddenly 
felt the web of other lives dose about his, binding him 
skilfully in the new position, aiding him in a business 
that he had imagined difficult beyond the possibility of 
success. The sudden crisis that had threatened the 
name which he bore had ruptured the habit of years, 
and his anger and his attempt at ptmishment forced 
him into a satisfying activity that he had imagined 
to lie in physical fatigue alone. Another service of the 
last few weeks he also acknowledged, and was not 
indined to consider the worth of it small. He had 
come to a dearer vision of two other lives, and had 
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found them, as his own, beset with obstacles, promis- 
ing, perhaps, little, failing in many things, but alive 
with much endeavour, and strong in a determination 
to avoid the curse of wasted living. In Morton and 
in Margery Gillanby he had discovered confusion and 
doubt and trouble, differently engendered, almost 
equally strong, but in both he had thought to see a 
warm pulse beating, a stiong heart of courage making 
the rough places not impossible, and a high conviction 
that in the very business of unsuccessful struggle there 
was some lasting good. Seeing this, he fell into a 
mood of shame that he had so long run away from life 
because the face of it had frightened him, and deter- 
mined that he would come back again and play his 
part, little or great, good or bad, not shirking the sight 
of things that were ugly, not sulking from his fellows, 
because his life was not the affair that he had hoped 
it might be, living, with what profit possible to others, 
in the crowded world of men. 

Therefore, with the dawn of a greater promise, of 
which, he assured himself, he saw the full extent, 
breaking before him, he climbed and idled at Chamo- 
nix, and astonished Mr. Bentham by the unlaboured 
reality of the content that lay beneath the surface of 
his quiet manner. The other visitors in the hotel 
were inclined to treat him with the respect that is due 
to a person whose name appears frequently in the 
papers, whose exploits are an assured stand-by for 
illustrated journals and magazines in times of dearth; 
to claim acquaintance with Mr. Anthony Carfew, the 
explorer, appealed to many of them as a happy chance 
of which they were glad to avail themselves. But 
instead of Aying from the casual acquaintanceship that 
came his way, Carfew, to the bewilderment of Mr. 
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Bentham, who knew him, did not shun encounters 
with his fellows, and was not even checked in his 
unaccustomed sociability by mention of exploration. 
Although he would firmly refuse to talk about himself 
or his travels, he would no longer break away from a 
companion who spoke of such things, but would turn 
the talk to some less personal topic; and would even 
go the length of attempting to make acquaintances and 
to cultivate and understand those already made. 

For more than a fortnight, therefore, Mr. Bentham 
wondered and held his peace; and then, finding a 
longer silence impossible, asked bluntly for an ex- 
planation. 

One clear, cool, moonlit night the two men strolled, 
after dinner, in the woods that lie eastward of the 
village, and by an unfrequented way walked towards 
the foot of the Mer de Glace. When they had left 
Chamonix a mile or so behind them, following the 
direction of the glacier stream, Mr. Bentham called a 
halt, and sat himself down on a rock facing the moon- 
kissed distant snow-slopes that lead to the dome of 
the White Mountain. 

"I '11 swear," said he, throwing back his head and 
looking up, "that there is a strongish north wind 
blowing up there to-night. " And added, on a graver 
note: "There is a lot of water gone underneath the 
bridges since you and I climbed that mountain years 
ago. 

"A lot," Carfew agreed, his voice sotmding thought- 
ful. "Do you remember how, outside a hut on such 
a night as this, I asked you for advice and you would- 
n't give it?" 

"I do," said Mr. Bentham, "I know too little 
about this mortal confusion to burden my soul with 
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advice. Advice should be the expression of a convic- 
tion, or should be avoided altogether. Tony, what's 
changed your whole outlook these last months?" 

At the abrupt question, Carfew turned from looking 
at the mountains and faced the old lawyer. 

"When you ask me what has caused the change, 
I can't tell you," he answered. "When you ask me 
what the change means, I can. " 

"Then," said Mr. Bentham, very serious, "I do 
ask you that. " 

" It means, " began Carfew, and paused at the word. 
"It means," he continued, "everything. Stated 
baldly it may sound empty, too vague a thing, even 
ridiculous. It isn't. I have learned, or I believe that 
I have just realised, that it is a finer thing for persons 
such as I, creatures without any of that blessed fire 
of fanaticism that makes for great deeds, to forget 
their own lives in so far as may be, to live strictly and 
conscientiously as members of a community, looking 
only for their small successes to the help and comfort 
they may give to others. It 's perhaps the creed of 
mediocrity; but I have awakened to the fact that I 
am mediocre. I used to fight against that. I don't 
think I mind now. I have failed to carve out my own 
way, so I will occupy myself in the future with helping 
fellow-wanderers, poor fools, perhaps, like myself, to 
make a decent show of it ; and I will accept their help 
gladly in return. The curious thing about it is, that 
now I have set aside the absurd desire to show my 
independence I fed ten times more free than I ever 
felt before, and very much happier. I rather hope 
to make what is called a decent, honest citizen; be- 
yond that I decline to worry myself." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Bentham, his shrewd eyes watch- 
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ing his companion eagerly. ** So you are mediocre; so 
you have set aside fond ambition; so you are content 
to live the life of your fellow-men. You have dis- 
covered it, after some years of disapproval, to be a 
decent life. Well, perhaps, you '11 live it decently. 
May I ask whether you have contemplated any parti- 
cular fellow-wanderer with whom you think the road 
might seem the shorter?" 

Thrusting his hands into the. side pockets of his 
coat, Carfew stood, with his feet apart and laughed, 
quietly, as though real amusement held him. 

"Do I seem like that?" he asked. "Do I reaUy? 
Before the Lord, man, I don't know, I would tell you 
if I did." 

Mr. Bentham got up from the rock where he had 
been sitting, and turned towards the village. 

"It 's getting chilly," he remarked, and suddenly 
caught Carfew by the arm, carried away by a sudden 
strong emotion. ' * Tony, * ' he cried, ' * I don't care what 
the cause may be, a woman or a whim, but if it has 
opened your eyes to the fact that the world is a good 
world, worth living in, just simply worth all the strug- 
gle and pain and heartache that comes to us, that is 
enough for me. You *11 do on that, you '11 make a 
brave enough show with that to go to your fathers un- 
dishonoured. And your fathers are not the worthless 
lot you once thought them. They were men; and 
that 's something." 

"Yes," said Carfew, his voice quiet, "I begin to 
realise that to be a man, a real, living, vital creature, 
is not the mere mechanical process that I had thought. ' ' 

And turning, with the lawyer by his side, he walked 
back in silence to the village. 

From the clerk in the oflSce of the hotel he received 
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a letter, addressed in Margery Gillanby*s hand. He 
put the envelope mto his pocket, and sat talking an 
hour or more with Mr. Bentham and two or three 
other men, visitors in the hotel; then, when he had 
settled down to a last pipe in his own room, he read 
his letter. It was very short, and was written from 
the Mont Rose Hotel at Zermatt. It recalled the 
writer's promise to give any news of James Morton, 
and it explained that the news had arrived, that the 
gentleman had been in Zermatt ; it finished in a fashion 
that held Carfew a long while in thought. "I used 
to pride myself, " the girl wrote, " on being able to look 
after my own business; it seems I can't. Perhaps I 
ought to have realised that before now. I hate ask- 
ing people for help, and I know that it 's ridiculous and 
altogether futile to hate doing it. Anyhow, I don't 
know what to do by myself. I 'm very worried. It 's 
about this man James Morton. It 's the sort of 
thing I would rather not write. Could you come to 
Zermatt? If you cannot, I 'U come to Chamonix." 

With the letter in his hand Carfew sat thinking, 
making himself a picture of Margery GiUanby, seeing 
her not as a woman needing his help, but as a fellow- 
traveller on a lonely road. Like a man seeing for 
the first time strange foreign cities, he reaUsed that 
life held many things unknown to him. Women, 
more particularly one woman, stood in a sudden new 
proportion. He went to the window, leaning his 
elbows on the sill, looking out. 

"Yes," he muttered, his eyes turned toward the 
mountains, " Bentham hit the mark with his 
suggestion. I have discovered my companion for the 
road." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FROM Brussels James Morton had, when his plans 
showed signs of ripening, journeyed to Geneva, 
in which city he arrived a day before Carfew left Paris, 
putting up at a pleasant villa on the lake, the property 
of Madame Bolivier. There he enjoyed himself 
innocuously, awaiting the coming of the mistress of 
the house, ignorant of the circumstance that Carfew 
and Mr. Bentham had been in Geneva, or that they 
even contemplated a visit to the Alps. Three days 
after he had come to the villa Madame Bolivier 
arrived from Paris, and was welcomed by her guest 
with every circumstance of politeness and deference. 

" My dear Louise, ** said he, as the pair sat at din- 
ner, ** you cannot imagine how pleasant this renewal 
of our broken acquaintanceship appears to me. " 

"Indeed," replied the lady, her manner nicely 
compounded of distrust and fear. **I imagine you 
have some purpose in your visit, Andr6, otherwise 
you would have denied yourself the pleasure. " 

"Really, you make me out a most calculating and 
mercenary person," he objected smiling. "You can 
surely conceive that Louise Bolivier might exercise 
a charm on any man. " 

" I can conceive only one charm capable of influenc- 
ing Andrd Remier — himself, " she answered, shrugging 

her fine shoulders. 
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"Ingratitude!" munnured the gentleman, very ge- 
nial. "Where wotild your little business be, Louise, 
had I not helped you?" 

"Helped me!" she cried, a vicious anger showing 
in her expression. "Bled me, you mean. Every 
sou that I have had from you has fetched a good inter- 
est. I have never attempted to cheat you. I have 
paid all your dues, even the most exorbitant; yet I 
take all the risk. If the police become officious, it 
is I who suffer; but it is you who take more than half 
the profits — ^yes, it is a fact, more than half. I am 
tired of it, I tell you. I will have no more of it. You 
must be frank with me or I retire from the business. 
Tell me, I will not any longer be your toy, your tool, 
what is this last business? Why did you send me 
those pictures? Why did you tell me to receive this 
girl, Lady Gillanby, when there would be some fool 
of a witness in my flat ? Why do you bring an imbecile 
like that Latouche woman into my affairs? She 
annoys me with her idiot face, her air of being dis- 
gusted at my presence. Answer me, my friend. I 
might turn into your enemy, and I know many things 
about you." 

In the woman's angry face James Morton read new 
difficulties, and he sighed, knowing that her anger 
might be appeased in two ways only, by pecuniary 
gain or by intimidation. And in either way he found 
unwelcome perplexity for a summer evening. 

" My dear Louise, " he answered, his voice concilia- 
tory, "it occurs to me that the night is very warm, 
that to take our coffee on the terrace of your charming 
garden would perhaps soothe both our tempers. Do 
you agree?" 

He got up from the table, and with a certain easy. 
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laughing grace that he could wear without effort, held 
the window open for her to pass out. She went by him 
quickly, her face turned away, trying to disguise her 
hatred of this man, who by his skilful exercise of 
politeness could show her a greater depth of contempt 
than all the insults of outraged morality could make 
known to her. 

When the couple were again seated, with their 
coffee on a small iron table between them, James 
Morton reopened the discussion. 

"And now, my dear Louise," said he, making a 
gesture with his cigarette, *'we will understand each 
other. First, you complain that I ask too much from 
the capital that I have advanced you. " 

"I do," the woman replied 

"But, surely," said he, smiling, "you are in a very 
strong position; and a high rate of interest, on my 
part, is therefore not unreasonable. I could scarcely 
go into the courts for the recovery of my capital, 
even should you refuse to pay any interest at all. 
The courts would not think well of the enterprise, 
and I should be very disinclined to incur the scrutiny 
of the oflScials. " 

"Ah, " said Madame Bolivier, impatiently, " why do 
you talk to me like that ? You know quite well that I 
earn my living by this business. You know that to earn 
my living I must have access to capital in cases of 
sudden need. I cannot break with you. Be certain, 
my friend, I should not hesitate long if I could. " 

" I am certain of it, " said he. " So, there is a point 
settled. We will turn to another. Why do you go 
outside the sphere of your proper business? " 

The woman turned to him languidly, flashing her 
large eyes in mild astonishment. 
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'' I do not understand you, " she exclaimed. 

"Then," said the man, "I must explain myself 
more clearly. You have an excellent business, Louise, 
why do you step outside it, why do you convert your 
flat into a convenient haunt for any little fool of a wife 
who wishes to meet her lover, but distrusts hotels 
and cannot use her own house? Why?" 

** It was a mistake, " the woman urged, very voluble. 
''I did it once. I shall not do it again. It was 
unwise. I may have to sufiFer for it. I shall be care- 
ful. It is ridiculous to suggest that I make a practice 
of it. Once, once only, I have done so, and then 
because " 

"Because," James Morton interrupted, "you 
wished to touch a little commission that I should not 
share. I hear that you will be called as a witness in 
any divorce proceedings that may follow." 

"Well," said Madame Bolivier, sullenly, "so that 
is your game, my friend, that is why you call me to 
Geneva so peremptorily. What do you want?" 

"I wish," he explained, "to make you a little 
present, to relieve you from this anxiety, to present 
you with the entire property in Paris, and then to 
dissolve our partnership. The business grows too 
uncertain, and you have, doubtless, made enough to 
retire comfortably. How much will this outraged 
husband take to keep his woes out of court?" 

"You wish to hedge," cried the woman, her face 
not pleasant to watch. "You begin to grow afraid. 
Monsieur Andr6 Remier. " 

" Perhaps, " said he, allowing himself to show amuse- 
ment at her vindictiveness. "Perhaps I grow tired 
of incompetent associates. How much, madame?" 

"Twenty-five, thirty thousand francs/' she an- 
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swered, very sullen. "Not more. This husband is 
a mercenary little clerk in a government office." 

"Good, " said James Morton. "You will pay him. 
You will satisfy his wounded honour for something 
less than forty thousand francs. You understand." 

"And who," asked the woman, "will give me the 
money? " 

"You will find it yourself," he explained. "You 
will settle the afiair within a week. Then you will 
go to Zermatt, to a villa there that I have rented. 
You will, using Madame Latouche again, entice this 
Lady Gillanby to your rooms, where, once more, she 
will be seen by witnesses. When both these matters 
are successfully carried through, I will pay you fifty 
thousand francs, give up my claim on any property in 
Paris, and be quit of you. It is understood. " 

Madame Bolivier leaned forward across the table, 
her heavily jewelled fingers tapping on the iron top, 
her full bosom rising and falling quickly. 

"My God," she murmured, staring at James Mor- 
ton, fascinated and revolting, "you are a devil. I 
have met bad men — not a few — but you ! You have 
not pity, you have not remorse. I — I have some pity 
still. I do what I can when one of the girls is broken — 
sometimes I even help them with money. " She spoke 
with an amazing simplicity, almost like a child who 
narrates the actions of its day. " But you, " she con- 
tinued, "you have no scruples, you do not know kind- 
ness. What has this Englishwoman done to you?" 

" My dear Louise, " the man interrupted, his manner 
deprecating any apparent rudeness, "I do not wish to 
be impatient, to curtail without reason your excellent 
summary of my character, but I am compelled to ask 
you whether you agree to my proposal?" 
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He encountered Madame Bolivier's glance, full of 
cunning, and smiled amicably, sitting comfortably 
with his legs crossed and one forearm resting on the 
table. 

"Ah," cried the woman, shrugging her shoulders, 
recovered from her momentary squeamishness, reckon- 
ing quickly her personal gain in the transaction, *' I 
accept. " 

"I have always considered,'* said he, "that you 
were a woman of sense, Louise. We can arrange the 
final details to-morrow; to-night we might visit the 
town. Oh, by the way, I shall require some perfectly 
formal proof that this husband has abandoned his 
divorce proceedings, just an ordinary statement, 
purely a piece of business ritual." 

And, smiling to himself, ignoring the expression of 
hatred on his hostess's florid, much-powdered face, he 
walked to the edge of the terrace, and looked out over 
the lake. 

While James Morton worked with his nabitual 
quiet persistence at the catise that he had at heart, 
gaining his own way without noise and with much use 
of polite phrases, Margery Gillanby explored the 
neighbourhood of Zermatt, and, forcing into the back- 
ground of her nund those matters that might disturb 
her content, formed dreams to increase the delight of 
pleasant sununer hours. All day she was out with 
the valley far beneath her: sometimes, alone, wander- 
ing the mountain paths that keep the pedestrian who 
follows them in a continual wonder, since at every 
turn a new picture is discovered, a picture of great 
towering heights, of wide distances, of depths that 
change the far-off valleys to liliputian landscapes from 
which no sound of living may ascend; sometimes, in 
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company with others of the party, to attempt more 
exacting expeditions, to cross the snows, to discover 
the majesty of frozen rivers, to peer into crevasses, 
strange, silent cavities through whose cold sides 
there glimmer colours that the hand of genius may not 
reproduce, to traverse mighty sloping fields of white 
beneath a blazing sun, to see and to worship the glory 
of an alpine sky, the bold mixture of tints where the 
mountains cut the heavens, the depth of shadows, the 
clarity of distant objects that transcends hardness 
and makes the sudden thought of blindness a horror 
that stills the heart. At night only would she come 
back to the village, through the Swiss quarter, a 
straggling hamlet of broad-eaved chSlets, built high 
above the ground to accommodate, below the human 
dwelling, beasts and fodder in the winter, past the 
little church beside whose walls lie men, strangers and 
natives, who have found their death in quest of a high 
emotion, misunderstood by those to whom the 
glamour of the mountains has never come — ^back to the 
narrow, paved street of hotels and little shops, to the 
bustle, the babel of many different tongues, the mix- 
ture of the sordid, the pretensious, and the mean that 
is the tourists' Zermatt. Sitting, after dinner, in the 
seats before the hotel she would listen to the talk about 
her, and would encourage conversation when it 
flagged, finding an untiring pleasure in listening to the 
tribute of words that the mountains demand from 
those who frequent them. Often she would sit 
puzzled, angry that men who risked their lives with- 
out flinching, without undue emphasis on the risks 
they ran, should seem blind to anything but the 
business of climbing, the means of conquering diffi- 
culties, the methods that are best employed; then 

32 
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some chance word or phrase would show her that they 
had at heart the true love of the great solitudes in 
which they took their recreation, that they felt the 
glory of the mountains, and she would fed satisfied. 
To the strange race of beings who go to the High Alps 
as they would go to Cromer or Trouville, who play 
tennis and sigh for golf links within sight of the eternal 
snows, who dutifully perform those expeditions that 
are commonest, whose joy is in their hotel and its 
attendant pleasures, who are come upon a holiday, 
a definite affair, and will never permit their sur- 
roundings to shape the style of their enjoyment, she 
gave an occasional bewildered attention, since to all 
of mankind whose pleasure is a less settled more 
congruous business, the reason that prompts these 
good persons to happen upon spots very ill-equipped 
for their particular delights must rest a problem, 
interesting yet insoluble. But neither the ceaseless 
technicalities of ardent mountaineers, nor the talk of 
tennis and of bridge by persons who only remembered 
the existence of the mountains when they happened to 
look up and see them, could affect Margery Gillanby's 
wide joy in her surroundings; and each night, con- 
vinced of the beauty in the world, a beauty conquer- 
ing trouble, and pain, and distress, she would sleep 
quietly under the shadow of the Matterhom which, 
now crawled upon by many striving figures, has yet 
not lost its beauty, or lessened in its lonely grandeur. 
About ten days after her arrival at Zermatt Margery, 
with her unde, Sir Ronald Rempton, Pimentier, who 
had arrived the day before at the Mont Rose Hotel, 
and one guide, climbed the Briethom, and returning to 
the village in the cool of the evening found Madame 
Latouche waiting to see her. The little woman seemed 
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timid and embarrassed, and was exceedingly apolo- 
getic, entering into an explanation of her business very 
hurriedly. She had come, she announced, upon the 
same business that had brought her before. Vibrac 
et Cie., her principals, were attempting to form a col- 
lection of Remptons; in view of this they were very 
anxious to obtain, so far as was possible, accurate 
information as to the numbers and description of that 
painter's works. To make their attempt at all suc- 
cessful they begged the help of Lady Gillanby. They 
were aware that this help would mean a tax upon her 
time, but they respectfully oflEered her, should she be 
willing to give them her assistance, the first refusal 
of any two Remptons of the collection that they 
hoped to make, at the price that they themselves 
had paid. 

"You must tell me definitely what you want me to 
do," said Margery, when she had listened to the 
proposal, '*I cannot give you an answer until you 
explain quite clearly what help you want from me. " 

"Madame," replied the little Belgian, curiously 
ill at ease, "it is very simple. When the collection is 
made, we should hope that you would inspect it and 
give us your opinion of its comprehensiveness. 
Meanwhile, there is a small matter, one that you 
might be willing to settle out of hand. Monsieur 
Remier, one of the firm of Vibracs, has a villa a few 
miles down the valley, this side of Tasch. He has 
acquired two small sepia sketches, of which he thinks 
very highly ; he is of opinion that they are your father's 
later work; he would be very glad to have your own 
opinion about them. Unfortunately he was called 
back to Paris this morning, but he has left his sketches. 
I shall be at the villa for two days more, I could 
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bring the sketches to you here, or I could show them 
to you if you happen to be passing that way. " 

"You can bring the sketches here, " said Margery, 
and did not notice that Madame Latouche sighed as 
though relieved. "No," she added. "Wait. I am 
going to Tasch to-morrow to see some friends. Is 
this villa on the road? If it is, I may as well call my- 
self. About five in the afternoon. I '11 give you my 
answer about the other proposal then. " 

"I thank you, madame," said the visitor, "I will 
be there to receive you, the house is called the Villa 
Th^odule, about one kilometer this side of Tasch as 
you go from here. You cannot mistake it. " 

"Very well," replied Margery; and, acting on a 
sudden impulse, stopped the little woman as she was 
about to go. "Would you satisfy my curiosity," 
she asked, "and tell me why you appear so nervous?" 

Madame Latouche turned in surprise, seeming to 
hesitate and to frame her answer only after a struggle. 

"Madame," she answered, very confused. "I had 
hoped not to show it. You cannot imderstand. I 
am on trial, so much depends upon my success with 
you, so very much for my future emplo3anent. " 

' * I beg your pardon, " said Margery. ' * I should not 
have spoken. But I should like to tell you that your 
firm could not have chosen, from my point of view, 
a better representative. " 

Whereat she dismissed the little woman and her 
business in face of the more pressing matter of pre- 
paration for dinner. 

Stopping at the Mont Rose, enjojdng the favour 
of Lady Rempton and in some measure of the party 
whom she shepherded, was a certain Captain Milden, 
a man dean-skinned, well set up, careful of his dress, 
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and the possessor of a mind that allowed him to per- 
form his social and military obligations without 
public disaster. He made no claims upon intelligence, 
but was inclined in his own heart, and sometimes more 
openly in his speech, to suggest that the holding of a 
commission in a famous regiment, the skill to perform 
with reasonable distinction in several athletic pastimes, 
and the possession of agreeable manners, were a rich 
exchange for any amoimt of brains. A man neither 
vicious nor dissolute, he yet enjoyed himself without 
stint in the manner that presented itself to him. 
Realising that there were many things he could not 
understand, he made small attempt to understand 
anything, but, seizing upon the code of morals which 
he styled the behaviour of an ofScer and a gentleman, 
he applied himself with some care to the study of its 
details, and held it the final tribunal of all his actions. 
He did not try to read the character of his fellows, 
considering, perhaps wisely in view of his attainments, 
the proceeding too hazardous and obscure; he applied 
instead his code of morals. If, on any occasion, the 
actions of any acquaintance of his seemed to fall below 
the standard required by his code, he recognised the 
failure as lessening the standing of that acquaintance; 
and in his relations with women he regulated his 
attitude solely in regard to their approach to the 
standard of one fit to mate with an officer and a 
gentleman. He was in no sense a bad man, simply a 
stupid. In later years, when the pulses of his life 
would beat a slower stroke he would, in all likelihood, 
add to his accepted code the practice of religion in its 
most dogmatic phase; meanwhile he would enjoy 
himself. Prom the moment of his introduction he had 
been much attracted by Margery Gillanby, appreciat- 
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ing her beauty, completely at a loss to understand her 
character. In the dim chamber of his brain, where 
the dust lay thick on all things not named in his code, 
he could find for her no place; her trick of speaking 
openly, her knowledge of a life that was strange to him 
and stranger still to the women of his class, the 
rumours that he had heard of the freedom of her ways, 
puzzled him for a moment when he faced the woman 
herself. He learned what he could of her past history, 
and then applied his code; but finding that she could 
not be fitted to the ordinary standard that was his 
guide, he decided that she must belong to the class 
embracing, in his view, all persons of the artist per- 
suasion, with whom he mentally associated chorus 
girls and the more prosperous members of the half- 
world. Having decided this point to his own sat- 
isfaction, he felt an agreeable freedom come into 
his acquaintance, and laid his plans to see as much 
of Margery Gillanby as circumstances and the lady 
herself would permit. 

On the evening of the same day that the girl had 
gone to Tasch he sat talking with Pimentier on the 
seats in front of the hotel, after the majority of the 
visitors had retired for the night. With some per- 
sistence, and to the considerable amusement of the 
painter, he kept the conversation upon the subject of 
life among Parisian artists; finally, having made his 
object perfectly dear, although he flattered himself 
that he had employed an almost mysterious discretion, 
he arrived at more personal talk. 

"You know Lady Gillanby pretty well, don't you? *' 
he asked. 

"Pretty well, yes," agreed the painter in his very 
broken English. 
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"She 's what you might call a little bit rapid, isn't 
she?" continued the gallant soldier. 

'*A little bit rapid?" repeated Pimentier, hiding his 
amusement. "I do not understand. A little bit 
rapid! What does that mean, monsieur?" 

"Well, goes the pace a bit," explained Milden, 
annoyed that he should have to elaborate a delicate 
point. "Not very conventional, you know." 

"Conventional!" said Pimentier, seeming to grasp 
the point. "Ah, not at all. The least in the world, 
Dieu merci! She is a woman of sense and character. 
Perhaps just a little careless. She is young. " 

"Quite so," agreed Milden. "Just what I had 
spotted myself. No silly nonsense about her. Knows 
the life she intends to lead and doesn't care a snap 
for the world. I know the sort — pretty good company 
they are too. I say, do you happen to have heard of a 
wicked old devil named Bolivier, absolutely shameless 
woman by all accounts?" 

"I have heard of her," Pimentier answered, allow- 
ing no trace of his sudden interest in the conversation 
to sotmd in his voice. 

"Well," Milden continued, "amongst other things 
— and by all accounts there are plenty of other things — 
she does a little bookmaking. Lots of women of her 
style seem to, in Paris. Fault of that beastly totaliser 
system of yours. Well, when I was getting up French 
in Paris — I went for the interpretership exam, you 
know, and they ploughed me. Rotten luck — but, as 
I was saying, I used to bet with this woman. As I 
came through to Zermatt, I stopped a day or two in 
Paris, and did a little more business with her, sort of 
renewed the acquaintance. Not that it 's one I 
should boast about." 
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"Yes," said Pimentier wondering to what end, if 
any, the involved narrative moved. 

"I found out," Milden went on, "that this woman 
is stopping near here, so I went to her villa this after- 
noon to put something more on with her, and to make 
enquiries about some prices of hers that seem to me a 
bit queer. She doesn't seem to understand that 
I 'm not exactly a fool in racing matters, and ** 

"Monsietir," interrupted Pimentier, disguising his 
impatience beneath a show of politeness, "these 
technical points are too diflScult for me, I do not know 
about horse-races. " 

" Oh, yes, of course, sorry to bore you, " said Milden, 
something of insular superiority over benighted and 
ignorant foreigners in his manner. "Anyhow, there 
was I explaining to this woman that I didn't intend 
to be done, when who should I see coming in the gate 
but Lady Gillanby. 'Excuse me,* says the BoHvier 
woman, 'but I have a little affair that I must arrange. 
I will be back in a minute. ' And out she goes, leaving 
me to cool my heels for a quarter of an hour. When 
she did come back, I saw Lady Gillanby go off again, 
with a rather good-looking little woman dancing and 
bowing her off the premises as though she were well- 
known to all the household. It 's a little funny, I 
think, a woman like Lady Gillanby being mixed up 
with a crowd like that. Made me wonder, I can tell 
you. I *m not given to gossiping about women, but 
I thought I would mention it to you as you 're an old 
friend of hers. It supports what I said a little time 
ago, you know. That she *s a bit of a flier, unconven- 
tional, that is. " 

Captain Milden leaned back in his seat, staring at 
the face of the hotel, having the air of a man who has 
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successftdly elucidated a difficult problem. To him 
the word imconventional carried only one meaning, 
at which the Frenchman did not guess, although his 
judgment of the soldier's character had in the main 
been accurately made. 

"Just so, ** the painter agreed, observing the satisfied 
expression of his companion carefully. '*Tell me, 
m'sieur, had you any appointment with this Bolivier 
for this afternoon?" 

"Not exactly an appointment," said Milden. 
"I didn't fix anything. But she had written sajdng 
that she would be in from five o'clock. It wasn't 
a definite arrangement, she might well have settled 
something else for the same time. " 

"Perfectly, " Pimentier allowed, and stretched him- 
self. "It gets late, monsieur," he added, "I must 
think of bed." 

"I 'm off," said Milden, looking at his watch and 
jumping to his feet. ' * Good-night. I *m glad we agree 
about Lady Gillanby being imconventional. I 'm 
a pretty good hand at spotting anything of that sort 



in a woman. " 



"Yes," answered the painter. "She is a very 
sensible woman. She has also character. Good-night, 
m'sieur." And as Captain Milden disappeared into 
the hotel he growled; "But as for you, mon capitaine, 
you are a fool; moreover, you will find trouble if you 
are not careful. " 

Until the night air disturbed his thoughts with its 
chilliness he sat still thinking; then he entered the 
building and wrote a letter to Michael Morton in 
Paris before going to bed. " There is something here," 
he told himself, "that I do not understand. The 
good Sir Ronald Rempton I do not understand either, 
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therefore I cannot ask his help. Mick should be here. 
Together we may be of some assistance. " 

Meanwhile, Margery slept placidly, ignorant of 
Madame Bolivier's presence in the neighbourhood, 
having seen at the Villa Th&xlule no more scandal- 
suggesting figure than the agent of Vibracs, Madame 
Latouche. And Monsieur Remier, the tenant of the 
villa, also slept peacefully, well satisfied with the 
progress of his plans. 

For two days Captain Milden concerned himself 
with the application of his code to the case of Margery 
Gillanby, an unconventional woman and therefore 
obviously no fit subject for conventional behaviour. 
Much pleased with his perception, firmly convinced 
that he had seen her as she really was, he pressed his 
attentions cheerfully, feeling himself entered to those 
unlicensed circles which he styled Bohemian. He 
babbled and chatted, aired his views upon life with an 
enthusiasm that sought to deck banality in original 
garments, spoke of the theatre and a vague business 
called art, which he conceived to be the staple topics 
of Bohemians in their more serious moments, and 
succeeded in affording Margery Gillanby a vast deal of 
amusement. Her laughter and her spirit in encourag- 
ing his conversation spoke well, he assured himself, for 
the pleasure that she took in his society; and he had 
not the wit to observe that she seldom permitted him 
to be her companion for more than a short period at 
a time. Her beauty had his full admiration; she did 
not snub him, or even show to his or other eyes the 
laughter that he induced in her; so that he was con- 
tent to consider the acquaintance another occasion on 
which he had made an impression; and in his heart 
he reckoned the impression fully justified. 
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With intense satisfaction he induced the girl, two 
days after his conversation with Pimentier, to take a 
stroll with him after dinner ; and, on a full tide of small 
talk, esteeming himself already an expert in the type 
of conversation required in dealing with Bohemians, 
he led the way through the upper village along the 
path that skirts the Mattervisp Torrent towards the 
Gomer Gorge. 

"You know, Lady Gillanby," said he, dashing at 
what he considered an opening for his purpose, raising 
his voice to compete with the noise of rushing waters, 
" I always consider that originality is a sign of courage, 
you can't call it anything less. I like to see people 
who do what they want to do, and be hanged to the 
consequence. You see what I mean?" 

"Oh, yes," answered Margery, maintaining a 
gravity suitable to so important a topic. * ' I see what 
you mean. Personally, I can't see any virtue in orig- 
inality as such. Unless the original behaviour is 
superior to the accepted behaviour, I imagine it a 
thing to be classed with advertising and not at all 
desirable. And that, of course, isn't a bit an original 
view to take. " 

"No, quite so, " Milden agreed, somewhat at a loss. 
"I believe we really agree about that. It's rotten 
doing things just to get talked about. The thing is to 
think them out, and then do what you decide is best." 

"Undoubtedly that is the ideal," said Margery, 
wishing that the soldier would not attempt seriousness. 

" What I mean, " continued Milden, moving towards 
a seat beside the path, "is that it *s absurd to worship 
a single set of rules. Some people go one way, some 
another. You can't have all the world made on the 
same plan, you know. Shall we sit down? " 
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"I 'm not going to quarrel with you there," said 
the girl, seating herself on the bench, "I like my own 
way of life, and if I can get it I take it. " 

"That 's just it," urged Milden eagerly. "That 's 
just what struck me from the first about you. That *s 
why we get on so well together, I believe. " 

"You think then," said Margery, and in the dear 
darkness Milden could see her eyes looking at him, wide 
with an expression that he took for satisfaction, "that 
we have a common strain of daring in our character, 
that we, both of us, are prepared to face the world on 
our own merits. It 's a delightful thought, isn't it? 
The sort of thing, I 'm afraid, that most people fondly 
tell themselves. " 

"I know we get on tremendously weU," suggested 
MUden, leaning confidentially towards the girl, who 
now watched him very carefully in bewilderment. 
"And I believe that we are both ready to set aside 
stupid conventional rules. We have ideas in common. 
We enjoy each other's company. Why not go a bit 
farther? A little holiday together somewhere out of 
the way. A discreet week-end; we don't want to 
make gossip. How does it strike you?" 

He stopped, leaning a little more towards her, 
telling himself that it was a bold bid, but that 
women like boldness; and for a little space the con- 
verse of the waters was undisturbed by human 
voices, and the high dear stars lighted a man very 
eager in an eternal suit and a girl pale with a curious 
quiet anger. 

"Is this — ^proposition of yours," she asked, her 
voice very levd and unimpassioned, "impremeditated, 
or is it the outcome of mature consideration?" 

"Well, " answered Milden, fancjdng that the matter 
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moved as he would have it, "if you want to know, 
I have turned it over in my mind a bit. " 

The girl got up from the bench and crossed the 
path to the bank of the torrent, standing for some 
moments with her face towards the tumbling, noisy 
waters; while Milden smiled to himself, convinced 
that he had made no mistake. Then she turned again 
to confront the man, and he could only see that she 
smiled, not quite as a woman who is pleased will 
smile. 

"It is really absurd," she stated, speaking slowly 
as though she chose her words with care, " to be angry 
with you. You can hardly be blamed. You act, I 
suppose, after the usual habit of your life, which does 
not impress me. I tmderstand, now, some of your 
conversation that before had seemed to me merely 
fatuous. I gather that you have formed a certain 
opinion of me. You force me to tell you that that 
opinion is mistaken. Had you a mind, had you the 
smallest ability to perceive the obvious, I should feel 
myself insulted; as it is you have succeeded in amusing 
me. I realise the extreme impossibility of making 
you understand my meaning, and I don't intend to 
waste my time vainly attempting the impossible. 
At the same time I should like to answer you in 
language that might convey some impression, even a 
small one, to your dull brain. You ask me to come 
with you, discreetly I think you said, for a week-end. 
My answer is that, did I intend to become any man's 
mistress, even for a week-end, I should do so openly, 
like others of the class to which you believe me to 
belong; but that under no circumstances whatever 
should I be tempted to enter into that relation with a 
fool. Emplojdng words that I conclude are familiar 
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to you, I now state that our acquaintance is ended. 
I will find my way, by myself, back to the village. " 

Captain Milden got to his feet slowly, avoiding the 
unpleasant business of meeting the girl's glance ; dimly, 
as a most unpleasant shock, he saw something of the 
vision that she must have of him. 

"Lady Gillanby," he stammered, "there is nothing 
for me to say. I can't apologise for a mistake that is 
beyond pardon. I " 

"You can go, " the girl cried, her voice shaking for 
the first time during the interview. 

He stood irresolute, seeking words and finding none ; 
then, muttering " I — Good God ! I *m sorry, " hurried 
towards the village. 

When the man had disappeared in the darkness, 
Margery sat down again upon the bench, her chin 
resting on her hand, her breath catching in an occa- 
sional sob. She had proclaimed, with scorn, her 
amusement at the proposal that had been made to her, 
but she scarcely had the appearance of a woman 
amused. That any one, even the imcomprehending 
creature that she knew Captain Milden to be, should 
conceive her willing to submit herself to a momentary 
liaison, much less to a chance stranger, was a matter 
she could not face with calmness. In a fury of revolt 
and misery she was tempted to go after the man, to 
add words to words until she forced him to see himself 
as she regarded him; and, in a rapid twist of her out- 
raged mind, she felt suddenly thankful that she had 
showed to him little of her real misery. So for a long 
time she sat very unhappy, wondering, as men and 
women will wonder until our natures change, why a 
body that is not unseemly should so trouble and en- \ 

snare the mind whose house it is. Then, wearily, 
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seeing much rough joumejdng that might be ahead of 
her, she walked back beside the clamorous stream to 
the lights and chatter of her hotel. 

There she found waiting a letter, come by the last 
post and addressed in a hand she did not recognise. 
She read it in her room, when she had talked for a 
little while with the Remptons and with Pimentier 
outside the hostelry. It was terse: 






'My dear Lady Gillanby: 

'How strange a muddle is this life of ours. Good 
endeavours doomed to failure, knaveries successful. 
Andy over all, like some doak of final insult, the 
misjudgment of the world. A greater man than I 
can daim to be styled it simply, I bdieve, vanity. 
Reputations — do you not agree? — are idle, strange 
deceptions carefully decked out in unpaid garments. 
Yet the unsoiled reputation of a woman is a predous 
thing, more predous than rubies — ^and rarer. 

"I have learned that, tmhappily, you have associated 
yourself in some sort with a woman named Louise Bol- 
ivier, a person of unmentionable character. You have 
even visited her. This causes me much alarm. This 
woman, this Bolivier, will shortly appear in a divorce 
case in Paris, as the agent through whom the respond- 
ent, a woman, was enabled to meet the corespondent. 
Unfortimatdy, you were seen when you visited this 
woman, once in Paris, once by a Captain Milden, at 
T^ch. I need not point out the serious consequence 
to you, should your visit to such a person become 
known after she has been in the witness box about an 
affair so unpleasant. Even the highest motives, 
even an altruistic desire to look after a father's 
reputation at the hands of a firm of picttire dealers 
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who do not ^st, might in such a connection be 
mistinderstood. 

**I have some influence with the petitioner in this 
case. I might be able to induce him to withdraw his 
petition. This would cost money — a hundred thou- 
sand francs — ^the man is mercenary. I beg that you 
will trust me in this matter. The case is on for hearing 
shortly, of which fact you may satisfy yourself by 
consulting the list. Send me the money to M. Andr^ 
Remier, Poste Restante,Zermatt,and Iwill do my best. 
If not? The world is vain and foolish, but that 
rarer ruby a thing that one should be careful to 
guard. 

''I sought, my dear madame, a situation that 
should repay me for certain inconveniences that I 
have suffered through your instrumentality. I have 
found it — very prettily, I flatter myself. Threats of 
immediate imprisonment were used. I was warned 
that I must disappear. But here I am asking that I 
may be associated in a good work — the safeguarding 
of your reputation— with my dear friends Carfew and 
Bentham. They wiU not refuse. Chivalry will com- 
pel them to think of you a little. And they will know, 
as you know, that your good name is in my keeping, 
to be bought from me at my own price. I would give 
much to see their faces when you show them this letter. 
I think that I may, now, cry 'mate' ! 

"Yours very sincerely, dear Lady Gillanby, 

"James Bryce Morton." 

At the first reading, the communication left the 
girl numb and uncomprehending; but through the 
long hours of a sleepless night she pondered it, and 
in the morning was no nearer to seeing a way of escape. 
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not from payment, for that seemed to her an incon- 
siderable matter, but from a constant menace to that 
good name, rarer than rubies, of which the blackmailer 
had spoken. 

33 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WHILE Marjory Gillanby wrote to Carfew, trust- 
ing that he wotdd somehow help her, miserable, 
afraid, humiliated. Captain Milden left 2^ermatt by an 
early train, explaining his sudden departure, in a note 
to Lady Rempton, on the ground of an unexpected 
recall to his regiment. This explanation the excellent 
dowager took at a just valuation, and, seeing her 
niece plainly worried yet obviously attempting to 
disguise the state of her feelings, decided that the 
soldier must be a rejected suitor, but found in that no 
adequate reason for the girl's distress. And although 
she told herself that she would presently receive a 
confidence, the period of waiting caused her extreme 
pains of curiosity. 

In answer to Pimentier's letter, Michael Morton 
had left his work in Paris still tmfinished; had been 
compelled unwillingly to delay his departure while he 
induced the art-dealers with whom he did business in 
London to forward him some money that was owing; 
and had set out for Zermatt as soon as he had the 
means to pay his ticket. 

But the day of waiting in Paris had brought him 
a fuller knowledge of events that had puzzled him, 
and a more complete acquaintance with the business 
of his cousin. Understanding from Pimentier's letter 
that James Morton must be at the bottom of this new 

354 
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affair, he had taken the only road that promised to 
lead him to success, and had visited the parents of 
Jeannette Dupont, the model, whom Madame Bolivier 
had captured. From these good people he had learned 
of the death of the girl, restdting from an operation not 
pleasantly regarded in civilised communities. That 
Madame Bolivier was undoubtedly financed in her 
abominable business, when she should need capital, 
by some person whose name did not appear among 
her associates was a common supposition; that James 
Morton was upon terms of familiarity with her, suf- 
ficient to enable him to use her as his tool, seemed 
also evident. Therefore, acting upon impulse, trust- 
ing that the venture might prove successful, Michael 
journeyed to Switzerland. 

He arrived in the village by the evening train on the 
day that saw the early flight of Captain Milden, and 
on his way from the station encountered Margery 
as she came out of the post office; but the delay in 
Paris, while he awaited the arrival of funds, had 
brought him new determination, and the girl was sur- 
prised to recognise a man from whom all laughter and 
carelessness had disappeared. 

"Why, Mick," said she, greeting him, "have the 
mountains conquered your good resolutions after all? " 

"No," he stated, noticing the unusual shadow 
tmdemeath her eyes, "not the mountains this time. 
Meg, I must talk to you before we go up to that con- 
founded hotel. Turn back, we '11 go for a little stroll. " 

She obeyed him without question, walking silently 
until they had passed the station, then she spoke, her 
voice trembling beyond her control. 

" Mick, " she told him, " you make it harder for me. 
Can't you see, won't you see, that I cannot let you 
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hdp me any longer; that by your kindness, by your 
care, you only make me more miserable, because I 
can't alter things? It *s not in my power. " 

"You mistmderstand this/- said Morton, very grave; 
" it is my own garden that I am tending now. Pimen- 
tier wrote to me that some fool had seen you at this 
Bolivier woman's villa at Tasch, a fool, I think, named 
Milden. No, don't protest. We cannot help our 
interest in you. That also, is not in our power. I 
realised then that this whole business about the old 
man's pictures was a trap. I suspected the origin. 
I corroborated my suspicions, while I had to wait in 
Paris. My cousin again. " 

Morton spoke jerkily, almost as a man in great 
physical distress. 

"I know that now,** answered Margery, looking 
away from him. "He has written to me explaining 
the trap, and what he wants to let me out of it. " 

"Now or later," Morton replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. "What does it matter? He will not 
achieve this exploit, however. That is my business, 
my own, you imderstand. That is why I have come 
to Zermatt. This little affair will be settled by the 
family alone. " 

Something in the man's expression, something that 
she had never seen on any face before, struck Margery 
with a half -incredulous fear. 

"What — ^what do you mean?" she pleaded. 

"Oh," said Morton, aiming at a lighter manner, 
"I don't intend to get htmg on my dear cousin's 
account, if that is what you are driving at. " 

"You have dwelt too long on this relationship, 
Mick, " she urged. " It 's morbid, foolish. You must 
wait, to please me you must wait. I — I have written 
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to Mr. Carfew asking him to help me. I had promised 
him that I wotdd. " 

She looked at Morton very honestly, intending that 
he should understand what she could not say to him, 
believing that this wordless showing of her mind was an 
act that their years of friendship justly ordered. He 
understood; and watched her curiously tmtil her face 
flushed at his long scrutiny. 

"So, " said he, at last, "you want help from Carfew. 
I am honest, Meg, when I say that, since you want it, 
I hope that you will get it, a longer, more real help 
than I cotdd give you. I realised, some little while 
ago, that he would want to give that help sooner or 
later. I did not understand how you regarded it. 
You are harder to read than he is." He paused; 
and then continued, quietly, with a determination that 
was fixed and dear. "But, before God, he shall not 
interfere in this little family settlement of mine. In 
that I act as I think fit. To render my sweet cousin 
James innocuous to my friends is a pleasure of which 
I do not intend to be robbed. " 

"Will you wait," she pleaded, "will you wait 
until Mr. Bentham and Mr. Carfew arrive before you 
do anything?' 

" If it pleases you, " he answered. " In fact I must, 
to complete my plans. Should they agree to my 
proposal, I want money from them to help me. 
Should they refuse, I must follow out a simpler plan 
by myself. " 

"Thank you," she replied, dropping suddenly into 
the old easy manner of friendship which had been 
very diflfictdt between them for many weeks. "My 
shame, when I think of the way I treat you, simply 
appals me, Mick. " 
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"I 'm glad to hear it," he said, seizing hold of the 
familiar habit eagerly, knowing its service as a doak 
against the assaults of too high feeling. "Your 
sentimentality about me is little short of a scandal in 
a girl who has had a decent upbringing. We 'U 
trot back now, and I will withstand the full attack 
of your aunt's displeasure. She does not love me, 
and she will not welcome my arrival. " 

But, as they returned to the village, no eflEort of her 
will could quite free the girl of anxiety or of reproach. 

The following evening Carfew and Mr. Bentham 
arrived from Chamonix, and were met by Mai:gery, 
who explained the tale of events: the coming of 
Michael Morton, and the action and knowledge of 
Pimentier. Sitting in a private sitting-room of the 
hotel the two men listened to her narration, Carfew by 
no means pleased that the matter was not in his hands 
alone. Towards the end of the explanation, the 
painter and the sculptor joined the conclave. 

"We 've just come from the Villa Th&dule," said 
Morton. " The Bolivier woman is gone. My cousin 
is living there, Remier he calls himself; but he was out. 
A little creature, Madame Latouche, I suppose, was 
just departing as we arrived. " 

"But," Carfew interrupted, "he *11 hear that you 
have been, Mick. He may make himself scarce 
before we can collar him." 

" I don't fancy so, " Morton answered. "We asked 
for Madame Bolivier, or rather Pimentier did, and we 
made it dear that we had come on betting business. 
The servant told us that she had gone, and that a 
Monsieur Remier now lived there. We expressed our 
disappointment, and deared out. I *m not so distin- 
guished that I can be easily described, and Pimentier 
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might call there a dozen times without raising any 
suspicion in dear James's mind. " 

Whereat the meeting was adjourned until later, 
when Morton promised to tell the others what he 
intended to do, for he still maintained his determined 
attitude of conducting the business after his own 
fashion. His plan, as he described it, was simple. 
James Morton should be taken, under the escort of his 
cousin, to some town of South America, where an 
extradition warrant wotdd not serve to bring him back ; 
three days after the ship that carried him was out of 
port the police shotdd be informed of the desirability 
of his arrest, of the place whither he had gone, and of 
the need of taking him shotdd he venture outside the 
State that thenceforward would be his home. By this 
means, Michael Morton urged, and the others heard 
him in silence, wondering at the depth of hatred show- 
ing in his manner, the man might be removed from the 
possibility of doing any more harm in Europe, and 
wotdd be imprisoned in a society that had more sum- 
mary methods of dealing with persons of his stamp. 

"You can supply the money, Tony," Morton 
finished, looking in turn at the four people round him. 
"With any luck I shall be home again by Christmas, 
having conducted dear James where he can never harm 
any of us again. " 

Carfew nodded, sitting with his chin in his hands, 
his glance steady on the speaker's face. 

" I think, " suggested Mr. Bentham, unusual gravity 
possessing him, ' ' that the plan is a good one. How do 
you propose to make him consent to this exile without 
employing violence?" 

"I will bring him here to-morrow afternoon," said 
Morton, "and you shall hear him consent to the 
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arrangement. I will explain the matter to him in 
your presence. I would prefer, Meg, that you did not 
join us then. " 

"Yes," agreed Margery, not understanding the 
strange quietness, the unusual formality of a man who 
within her knowledge had always showed voluble 
and enthusiastic in his speech. " I will keep away. " 

"Then," said Carfew, "the matter seems fairly 
arranged until to-morrow. There is one thing, though, 
Mick. It will be infernally dull for you on the voyage. 
Why shouldn't I come with you?" 

The girl met Carfew's glance with a quick look of 
relief; the lawyer murmured his approval; and 
Pimentier, who had sat silent, observing his com- 
panions closely, sighed, the tension of his watching 
somewhat relaxed. But Morton faced the lot of 
them smiling, his n:ianner bringing back their full 
anxiety. 

"You really are a crowd of sensationmongers, " he 
replied lightly. "Your thoughts are appallingly 
obvious. However, Tony, as I have stated before, 
this is just a private family settlement. I prefer to 
see the thing through by myself, if you will supply 
the necessary cash. " 

So, finding him fixed in his resolve, the others did 
not attempt argument, but postponed all discussion 
until the next day. 

Later, after she had grappled with an inquisitiveness 
that threatened to aflEect adversely the health of Lfady 
Rempton, Margery Gillanby spoke with Carfew for 
a few moments, as they met by chance in a passage 
of the hotel. 

"Mr. Carfew," she implored, speaking hurriedly, 
"we must stop him. I think he is half-mad. It 
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frightens me to think of the thing that he may con- 
template." 

"Yes, it is unusual and rather alarming," he 
answered, assuring her by his manner. "I realised 
when he came rushing down to Devon that he had 
taken his cousin's blackguardism very much to heart. 
Bentham, and Monsieur Pimentier, and I have been 
talking it over. We all agree, of course, that in his 
present extraordinary state he can't be allowed to go 
on this voyage alone with his cousin. Yet his plan is 
a good one. If he can really work it, I shall wait till 
the last moment and then go with him myself, simply 
go, whether he likes it or not. " 

"Oh, will you," cried the girl, a great comfort in 
her eyes as she looked at him, "will you really?" 
And then, in a low voice, almost whispering, she 
added: "Do you think he means to " 

But Carfew stopped her. 

"I do," he said gravely. "Monsieur Pimentier 
tells me, and he watched him closely all yesterday, 
that he is sure of it. He intends to follow Us cousin's 
death with his own. " 

"It's awful," Margery whispered. "He is mad. 
It isn't like him. It isn't Mick at all. " 

"No," said Carfew. "And it is not going to 
happen. He '11 recover from this morbid fit right 
enough. We '11 see to that. For purely selfish 
reasons I am very anxious to prove to you that Mick 
is really the same Mick whom we all know. I believe 
that, failing to prove that to you, I might lose some- 
thing that I hope — ^very much — ^to win. " 

He stood in front of her, compelling her to look 
at him ; and she, turning her eyes towards his unhes- 
itatingly, met his glance. 
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"Yes," she answered qtdckly, "unless Mick grows 
well again I, also, can never t^e what I have, lately, 
hoped to get. " 

And, giving him good-night quickly, she left him. 

The next afternoon Michael Morton drove alone 
to Tasch, while Margery, Carfew, Mr. Bentham, and 
Pimentier waited about the neighbourhood of the 
hotel for his return, while Lfady Rempton, now suflEer- 
ing unnameable agonies of curiosity, chose flight as the 
only palliative, and an expedition to the RifiEdalp 
with her husband as a possible diversion. 

Morton discovered his cousin examining Persian 
coins in the garden of his hired villa, and was not 
displeased to notice the gentleman's surprise at his 
intrusion. 

"Cousin James," said he smiling, approaching the 
little table on which the man had spread his coins, 
"we acknowledge our relationship for, I fancy, the 
first time. " 

"What!" said James Morton, pushing back his 
chair, "upon my word I did not recognise you, 
Michael. We have met only once before, I believe. 
To what happy chance do I owe this imexpected 
visit?" 

"To the desire, surely not inexplicable, to see more 
of your company, " replied Michael. 

" Obviously you flatter me, " suggested James, very 
alert. " Has the tale of woe poured out by your mis- 
tress no part in the business?" 

"I assure you," Michael replied, feeling. a great 
content grow on him that he had come to grips with 
the man, ignoring the allusion to Margery, "the desire 
for your company is uppermost in my mind. I have 
really come to fetch you into Zermatt. " 
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"My dear boy — you will permit the familiarity 
between cousins — " James exclaimed, '*you are so 
surprisingly erratic. Why cotdd not you have warned 
me. As it is, you find me compelled to refuse your 
kind invitation on the score of a previous engagement." 

"James, " said Michael, pointing through the bushes 
that screened the two men from the road, "you see my 
hired vehicle. The horse is quiet, and may safely be 
left without attention ; the driver is a stout fellow; the 
guide upon an afternoon's holiday, who sits beside him 
on the box, is an even stronger fellow. My hospitality 
presses. Like the man in the Bible, I shall compel you 
to come with me. I shall also, introduce you to 
some old friends. There is a little matter that I 
shotdd like to discuss with you. It concerns a girl, 
a poor creature of no account, yet protected by the 
law. Your associations with Madame Bolivier in her 
lucrative business may have very serious results for 
you. James, between ourselves, you have shockingly 
mismanaged this last affair of yours. " 

Beneath the quietness of his manner, underl3dng 
the apparent satisfaction of his mood, there was a 
depth of anger that the older man, somewhat skilled 
in reading the signs of his associates, did not fail to 
understand. James Morton, realising far better than 
the speaker the truth of the last assertion, accepted 
the statement of his cousin as showing an unsuspected 
knowledge of certain facts that he had thought 
hidden. He nodded, facing the new turn of events 
with a fine show of indifference; ajid did not see the 
sudden confidence and satisfaction bom in his oppo- 
nent's eyes. 

"My dear Michael," he answered, bowing, "since 
you insist, I cannot find means to refuse you. Shall 
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we go at once? I am ready. A hat, with you at my 
elbow to superintend my movements — call in that 
guide, if you wish — ^and I start. By the way, I can 
guess at the names of two of the old friends — ^Anthony 
Carfew and his very competent solicitor. I thought 
so. Our little friend Margery as well? No! Really 
I am disappointed. Shall I get in first? Any choice 
of sides, Michael? Myself upon the left, for instance, 
in order to leave your right hand free? No. I thank 
you for your trust, my cousin. " 

So, chatting gaily, he took his seat in the carriage, 
and, finding his companion inclined to taciturnity, was 
driven up the valley to the village, where, he was un- 
pleasantly conscious, his career as a free man might 
end. 

In the private sitting-room of the hotel the three 
men awaited anxiously the arrival of the two Mortons, 
reusing to acknowledge even to themselves the alarm- 
ing fears that gripped them, comforting their reason 
with the thought that they had foolishly succumbed 
to the temptation of foreseeing too much drama in the 
events through which they moved, yet finding in their 
comfort little assurance. 

When the cousins, both, to all seeming, calm, self- 
possessed men, entered the room, the three occupants 
stirred with a visible movement of relief. James 
Morton, noticing this movement, looked at the three 
sharply, then turned to Michael with his easy smile. 

"Dear cousin," he sneered, "you appear to have 
given the arch-conspirators just a moment's uneasi- 
ness. Impulsive boy, you should never allow your 
feelings to master you. Won't you introduce me to 
Monsieur Pimentier? The other two dear friends I 
know. " 
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"Monsieur," answered Pimentier, from his seat 
near the window, "there is no need. I shall take a 
great interest in stud3ring your face; to make your 
acquaintance, however, would not please me." 

"There, " said James Morton smiling, "you make a 
great mistake, for I am a very interesting person to 
know. And now, " he added, very businesslike, seat- 
ing himself in an armchair in the middle of the room, 
"what is the purport of this very solemn gathering? 
My old associate, Bentham, will, I suppose, explain. " 

He looked to the lawyer in anticipation, crossing 
his legs carelessly, his wits furiously at work beneath 
his calm appearance, seeking some outlet from the pass 
in which he found himself. 

"On the contrary," said Michael, standing a yard 
or so in front of his cousin, leaning a little forward as 
he spoke, "I shall. This matter has been fully 
arranged. I acquaint you with the details because it 
is quite necessary that you should know them. To- 
morrow morning you start with me upon a longish 
journey. I intend to deposit you — and I acknowledge 
the wrong that I do to a country that I shall visit for 
the first time in your company — ^in a city of South 
America. There you will spend the remainder of 
your life. When the ship that carries you and me is 
out of port, the warrant for your arrest will be issued, 
so that you will be compelled to remain in the one 
comer of the world where extradition will not touch 
you. Move from that comer, and the authorities, who 
will be informed of your presence, will take you at the 
frontier. A pleasant thought, James, I am proud of 
it, one might style it premature burial for a lover of 
European life. " 

He laughed without mirth, all the hate in him seem- 
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ing to find expression in his glance upon his cousin. 
James, for his part, moved uneasily, seeing in this 
loathing something that baffled him; and he ttimed 
his eyes from the face of the man before him to the 
three silent spectators of the scene. 

''What a thing it is to possess a ready imagination, " 
said he, stmmioning all his self-possession to maintain 
his ordinary manner. "But an imagination often 
leads to the talking of nonsense. " 

"Think of it," continued Michael, paying no heed 
to the interruption, his eyes unmoving, the strained 
pose of his body rigid. "Think, James. The far-off 
foreign city. The strange, cruder life. The hardships. 
The climate — I am told it is not good. The broken 
blackguards, your associates — ^for so much is under- 
stood of your kind out there that you will be placed 
at once in your proper circle. The ships that sail 
eastwards back to Paris and to the things you love, 
the ships in which you will never sail, never for all 
your life." 

"You young fool, you vindictive little devil," 
cried James, sitting forward, white-faced, with his 
hands upon the arms of his chair, "stop that! I hap- 
pen not to think it funny. Cease talking rubbish 
about your melodramatic proposals, and let the lawyer 
say what he has got to say. I know there is something 
that you want me to do. Also that you are anxious to 
avcdd putting me into court. I might be imprisoned, 
but the characters of so many charming people, dead 
and alive, would have to suffer too. The full tale of 
my iniquities might leak out. That would be unfor- 
tunate for Lady Gillanby — the world is so censorious. 
Still more unpleasant for the name of Carfew. That 
little indiscretion of ^ 
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Carfew made a movement to interrupt the sentence, 
and James Morton, observing his anxiety, smiled; 
but Michael, bending down towards his cousin, look- 
ing into his face with a curious satisfaction, spoke 
before he could achieve his phrase. 

"James, " said he, his voice very distinct, each word 
coming clearly, "I have an item of news for you. 
Jeannette Dupont died, three days ago, at St. Cloud. " 

The man in the armchair no longer smiled. With- 
out any movement he seemed to shrink and cower, 
to acknowledge at the bidding of one short sentence 
his defeat. His face grew lined, and old, and weary, 
of an extreme pallor; and the sweat stood in small 
beads about his temples. It was not a pleasant sight 
to see him, struck at a single word to such a depth of 
fear; and only his cousin took pleasure in the exhibi- 
tion, glorying, it seemed, in the abject figure before 
him. 

"James," he continued, his manner almost caress- 
ing, "how very badly you have managed your affairs. 
You thought you were inviolate, because in order to 
protect Lady Gillanby's good name your services were 
required. But you forgot that, when you are out of 
the way, there will be no one to assail that name. That 
is the weak point in your scheme: that you are the 
chief actor in this scandal. Your r61e was to make 
things known. Since there are other crimes to your 
account, James, we can quiet gossip; that is to say we 
can quiet you by other means. For instance, it would 
be very inconvenient for you to appear in court as the 
real proprietor of the establislmient that captured 
Jeannette Dupont, that also persuaded her to submit 
to the operation that caused her death. The Bolivier 
woman is the tool, you are the moving force. So, 
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James, to escape that you will accept my plan. It is 
a better punishment than you would get in any court, 
as certain, and it may last many years, long years, 
and the ships sailing eastward every week — ^back to 
the world, the world that you have lost. " 

Mr. Bentham settled his neck in his collar, feeling 
the room oppressive. Save that one small movement 
there was silence: Pimentier watching the scene 
gravely, his head sunk on his diest, Caifew, very 
still, standing a little behind Michael. 

''James, " said Michael a third time, straightening 
himself suddenly, "you will come with me to-morrow. 
We shall start early. You will dine with me to-night, 
here, in this room. You will sleep on the top floor 
of the building in a room that opens through mine. 
And afterwards, your world, my world, the world of 
my friends, will know you no more at all. " 

With a great effort, James Morton ptilled himself 
together, turning his thoughts from the black pros- 
pect of his future to the few hours, the two or three 
da}^, that might bring him escape; and a shadow of 
his accustomed effrontery came back to him, a thin, 
poor shadow, yet a creditable showing for a man in his 
straits. 

"You are somewhat severe in your treatment of 
the family," he suggested. "And, upon my word, 
^the other arch-conspirators don't look a bit happy. 
There is the lawyer full of doubts, my dear friend 
Anthony disgusted, as a gentleman should be, and the 
genius by thewindowtrying to appear the pure student 
of psychology. " 

"A doctor, " cried Michael, a wave of passion sweep- 
ing him away, "is interested in disease, but sometimes 
revolted by it. My God, do you suppose that you are 
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merdy interesting? Do you never have sight of 
yourself as you are to others, a plague, a parasite, a 
pestilence, a creature loathsome to the sight, leaving 
foul, stinking slime behind it in its track. " 

Once again James Morton smiled, easily, although 
he could not quite hide the trace of the emotion of 
the last few minutes. 

'*One point of view," he allowed, shrugging his 
shoulders. * ' Believe me, others have called my atten- 
tion to it. You spoke of dinner. I wish to cast no 
slight upon your hospitality, but I am hungry. Just 
you and I together, my dear Michael. Very charm- 
ing. Then these gentlemen can withdraw from the 
presence of — ^what is it? — ^the loathsome creature with 
the trail of stinking slime. Quite good, quite good 
for an impromptu. Which reminds me — I really for- 
got my manners — How is Unde Peter?" 
24 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN the darkness, about two hours before sunrise, a 
party of four men, without guides, yet fully 
equipped for the mountains, started from the Mont 
Rose Hotel, taking the path leading towards the 
Schwarzee across the Matterhom Bridge, cold, thick 
mist wrapping them all about. 

Some half -hour previously Michael Morton had 
roused the party, urging them to speed, overcoming 
their reluctance by Ids great enthusiasm and anxiety. 
Carfew, a light sleeper, had been awakened by some 
one turning the handle of his door, and had found 
Michael, fully dressed, in the passage, a man half- 
wild with rage. "I 've done it, I Ve done it," the 
sculptor had exclaimed; and Carfew had known a 
moment of fear such as he had not before experienced, 
thinking that in some mood of madness the man had 
murdered his cousin. Yet the escape of James, rather 
than his death, had brought Michael from his bed, 
and in his anxiety to effect a recapttu-e he did not 
notice the strange relief of the three men to whom, in 
turn, he told his news. About the half-hour after 
one Michael had awakened from an uneasy sleep, and 
to assure himself had visited the inner room where 
James slept. The window was open, the room empty. 
Satisf3dng himself that a passage from the little 
balcony to the roof of the hotel was no impossible 
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performance for a man of moderate activity, cursing 
the incredible folly that had caused him to make this 
inspection too late, Michael had dressed and gone 
downstairs to search for some trace of the missing man. 
A sleepy night porter had, as he unbarred the door, 
given him the information that he needed. A gentle- 
man, the same gentleman whom Monsieur had driven 
to the hotel that afternoon, had gone out perhaps half 
an hour before, for the mountains. Without a doubt 
for the mountains— the porter was certain of it, and 
too sleepy to wonder much — since he had obtained the 
address of a guide. To that guide's cottage Morton 
had gone without satisfying the growing curiosity of 
the porter. There he had learned of James Morton's 
departure in the dark and mist, for the fog was then 
very heavy, to cross the Thdodule into Italy; and had 
also received from the guide's wife plain statements 
about tourists who bribed honest men with huge stuns 
of money to attempt midnight ascents when the 
weather was bad. Escaping from the woman, 
Michael had hurried back to the hotel; had roused 
Carfew, Pimentier, and Mr. Bentham; had insisted, 
implored, explained; had stoutly declared that, if the 
others were willing to let his cousin escape, he was not, 
and would go on the chase alone ; and had, finally, pre- 
vailed on them to start the pursuit without delay. 
Therefore, with the mist shutting them out from all 
the world about them, and the cold gripping them dis- 
mally, the four men left Zermatt and an amazed 
hotel-porter, and strode off silently into the dark. 

Until the party reached the tiny hamlet of 
Hermatt je, where huts showed themselves as ghostly, 
looming forms, not seen until they were almost 
touched; they talked briskly, finding in exertion a 
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pleasant antidote to cold ; but as they turned off to the 
left, skirting the Gomer Glacier far below them, seeing 
nothing but the dim outline of the path at their feet, 
hedged about with silence, feeling by some strange 
suggestion the precipice beside which they walked, 
Mr. Bentham called a halt. 

"Confound it," said he angrily, aware of his age, 
yet loath to make the acknowledgment even to him- 
self, "this is simply infernal. It 's getting thicker 
every step we take. The man can't have gone on. 
We had far better stop at Hermattje until daylight. " 

"He is up there," cried Michael, nodding ahead. 
"We shall find him, and the dawn will soon be here. 
Come on. 

He set off again at the same round pace, the others 
following without more argument, Mr. Bentham mtir- 
muring that they were out to break no records, but 
probably their necks. 

Curious, indefinable sensations of awe held them 
silent, making of speech a thing that had no place in 
that moment of their Uves, a thing absurdly trivial 
and useless in face of the vast mystery of the mighty 
unseen heights and depths about them. Moving 
carefully, alive to the consequences of any serious 
slip from the path, they made what speed they could, 
and the chill and misery of that small hour before the 
day was banished by the quick rush of their blood and 
the joy that they had in conquering each separate 
step upon their hidden journey. Slowly the night 
paled, the mist began to show itself, a doud that held 
some far-off glimmering of light, and louder in their 
ears grew the sound of racing waters. 

" The Furgg Torrent, " said Pimentier ; and immedi- 
ately set his foot upon a loose stone and fell upon the 
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track, rolling to the edge, where Carfew and Morton 
stayed, not too soon, his fall. 

The painter sat for a moment where he had fallen, 
his legs over the edge of the precipice, straining his 
eyes into the blank depths beyond his feet; then he 
picked a large pebble from beside him and hurled it 
far ahead, listening some little while for the faint, 
distant sound of its fall. 

"Not gay this," he laughed, getting to his feet, 
''to die upon a mountain path on a night that hides 
the glory that makes of death a little thing. Forward, 
my friends. " 

And again, but with a greater caution and more 
slowly, the party moved on. To cross the glacier 
torrent they roped up, since it was impossible to dis- 
cern anything more than a few feet ahead. The pre- 
caution was rewarded, for Morton, leading the party, 
fell from a boulder in attempting to find a passage, and 
got no other hurt than an unexpected bath, when but 
for the rope he had probably found death. Upon the 
farther bank, among the loose stones and ruck of the 
moraine, they rested for a little, until Michael Morton's 
teeth chattered in his head ; and then pressed on again 
across the great peninusla of broken rocks that lies 
between the Upper Th&xlule Glacier and the broad 
Gomer. Here the way, ill-marked at any time, was 
very difficult to find, ttiming and twisting among great 
boulders, sometimes hard and firm, sometimes loose 
and slippery, always mounting steeply, up into that 
high world where nothing Uves, where ice and snow 
shall reign eternally. As they climbed, the rope no 
longer holding them together, shouting an occasional 
word, searching out their way like dogs that seek a 
scent, the dawn broke, grey and infinitely cold. Yet 
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with the first thin light of day there came no seeing, 
only a lighted shroud in whose folds the four men toiled 
and laboured. 

Michael Morton, who walked first, pulled up shortly 
after the party had left the bank of the Furgg Torrent; 
kicked his feet about; stooped and touched the 
grotmd. 

''Fresh snow," he announced. "We shall have 
hell finding otu: way now. " 

''Finding our way?" cried Carfew. "It 's not that 
that bothers me. I would give a forttme to be able 
to see. To have eyes, to have light, and to see 
nothing ! It *s horrible ! ' * 

"It is," Mr. Bentham agreed. "I thought I had 
grown past the age when a man indulges in such f oUy 
as this. It seems I haven't. We had better push 
on, I suppose. Better than freezing here. " 

For there was now no talk about returning; the 
quest held them all four; and before the business of 
the hotu: all the other happenings of their lives had 
vanished. And once, again the party moved forward 
in order, Morton leading, Carfew next, Pimentier, then 
Mr. Bentham bringing up the rear. A half-hour and 
more they plodded on, keeping their direction by com- 
pass, mounting always, their whole attention on their 
progress, their eyes, their ears, their senses for no 
other things. Rocks stood in their way and they went 
rotmd or over them; the ground dropped suddenly 
before them, and they went down with infinite caution, 
to mount again across a narrow gtUly; yet steadily, 
often sharply and with hands as well as feet busy, they 
climbed to the high places of the earth. At last, 
coming upon a little space roughly level, whose con- 
fines they could not see, Morton stopped again; 
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stooped once more; and lifted from the ground an 
ancient sardine tin. 

"That suggests where we are," he said, handing 
the tin to Pimentier. "We must be quite near the 
Gandeck Hut. Oh, curse this mist! Look for some 
other trace of food to make sure. I 'm certain this 
must be the place where caravans, coming over from 
Breuil, stop when they get ofiE the glacier. Look 
round. " 

Kicking with their feet, groping in the cold light, 
Pimentier found a ball of paper, and Mr. Bentham a 
crust of bread. Tolerably certain of their position, 
the four men sat down and began to eat an odd meal, 
become very much aware of their past exertion. The 
lawyer took out his watch, holding the dial dose to 
his face. 

"Ten minutes to five," said he. "Gad, that's 
pretty good going. Three hours and a quarter from 
Zermatt. I shouldn't have believed it possible in 
this weather. " 

But Pimentier cut him short with a sharp cry. 

"Look," he called, pointing. "The sunrise. Ah, 
what majesty!" 

Below, far away upon the plains, the sun had risen, 
but to that high plateau among the snows his light 
had not yet come. The mist had whitened about the 
four men, yet above them, high above all clouds and 
beyond the shadows of the earth, the sky was brilliant 
and kissed with many colours. They could see the 
wonder of it through the shroud that covered them, 
they looked up into blankness no longer cold and life- 
less but tinted, luminous with the rose and gold of 
day. And the shadows of the great pinnacles about 
them fell across the sky, formless, huge, terrifjdng. 
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For a little while they gave their homage silently, 
then Morton got to his feet, settling his knapsack 
on his shoulders. 

''We had better move on/' he announced quietly. 
''Another hour at the most and the sun will have 
sucked up all this mist. Thank God, we have got some 
colour in the world at last!" 

His face was grimed with sweat and dirt; there was 
upon his chin a cut on which the blood had dried; 
and he had lost his hat in the Furgg Torrent. Some 
strong emotion goaded him to constant little restless 
movements, and his eyes and the drawn set of his 
mouth showed him physically fatigued even beyond 
his own knowledge. 

As the party began to rope again, seeing each other 
clearly in the growing whiteness of the mist, Carfew 
put his hand on Morton's leg. 

"Good Lord, man," said he, "your breeches are 
covered with ice. You must be half-dead with 
cold." 

"I'm not," answered Morton, impatience to be 
moving again excluding all other considerations. 
"I 'm quite warm underneath. I only went in up to 
my waist. Ready ? ' ' 

"A moment," said Mr. Bentham, fastening the 
rope about his waist. " By the way, what 's the plan? 
Do we go straight across to the top of the pass?" 

"No," said Morton, "we look for their tracks and 
follow them, wherever they go. The fresh snow that 
has fallen will make it easier. I don't believe we shall 
find them on the pass, but we shall find them. I 
know we shall. It 's — it 's rather a relief. " 

He spoke so curiously that the three other men 
stared at him startled, seeing only the one meaning 
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in his words, puzzled that he should be so convinced 
that the escape was now finally at an end. 

"How shall we find them?" said Mr. Bentham 
simply, as though he asked information from a sure 
source. 

But Morton did not answer; and the party moved 
on with caution to the edge of the glacier. There they 
searched about a little, and presently foimd fresh 
tracks leading out onto the ice, and followed them. 

"You see that," said Morton. "They went too 
much south, they should have gone south-west for a 
bit. They have missed the ordinary route. We shall 
find them above the coly probably amongst the sSracs. *' 

No one answered him, but they no longer doubted 
that he spoke the truth; his strong conviction had 
persuaded them, and they already pictured what they 
should find. The light was now very dazzling, the 
mist so white that it hurt the eyes, and they stopped 
to put on their glasses. Then, with the sun beginning 
to thin the vapours that enveloped them, they followed 
the fresh tracks again, their thoughts busy with the 
two men in whose steps they walked. One of these 
two, he who went first, would go with infinite caution, 
all his trained wits intent upon the business of the 
mountains, paid to accept danger and to avoid it; 
the other, following, could live with no such single 
thoughts. Perhaps terror at the chance of death 
about him, perhaps ntmibing fatigue that asked no 
more than rest and physical comfort, occupied most 
of his mind, but at intervals, conquering the outcry 
of his body, surely some vision of another peril was 
with him as he fled through the night, forcing him for- 
ward by the menace of a greater loss than death behind. 
To the four men crossing the Th6odule Glacier after 
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him, the picture of that flying figure came clearly, 
giving them an odd and grim relief; and, no longer 
concerned with chances, they assured themselves that 
the end of the pursuit was very near. 

The sun rose higher, and the mist shrank, and the 
party on the glacier moved silently on and up. Then 
a light wind came and swept the world around them 
with incredible swiftness, leaving them lonely creeping 
figures in the immensity of that incomparable snow- 
botmd world. But they had no eyes for the beauty of 
the mountains, and scarcely a thought for the full, free 
sight that through many hours they had demanded. 
Some distance to the right lay the sunmiit of the Col 
Th^dule with the little hut, that calls itself an inn, 
showing on its rocky perch ; all about them the glacier 
was troubled and tormented, ridged and crevassed; 
and here they found that which they had come to 
seek. 

A bridge of snow spanning a crevasse was already 
broken when they reached it, and the four men halted, 
silent, leaning on their axes, peering into the depths. 
Morton, lying on the snow, hanging over, searching 
greedily the strangely lighted chasm, saw something 
wedged upon a little ledge of ice fifty feet below. 

"The guide," he announced, turning his head a 
moment. "We can get him. He might be living." 

So, toiling gladly, moved to great exertion by pity 
and by hope, the f otu: men set about the grim business 
of recovery. Morton, the lightest of the party, was 
lowered into the crevasse. Finding a precarious hold 
beside the body, he made a quick examination. 

"Dead," he called, his voice coming strange and 
hollow to the others. "At once, I think." Then, 
in a sharper tone : " Wait. " 
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But very shortly afterwards he gave the signal that 
he had done his business, and came up again upon the 
rope. Standing in the sunlight, a haggard, white- 
faced figure, he pointed back to where the dead guide 
lay. 

' ' The rope was cut, * * he announced curtly. ' ' There 
are marks to show that the poor devil down there had 
got axe hold. It *s not so bad as it looks from above. 
He could have come up with the support of the rope. 
But it was cut, I tell you, and he dropped nearly forty 
feet. His skull is horribly broken. " 

Beyond an oath, sharply spoken, from Mr. Bentham, 
and a muttered "We can send a party later," from 
Carfew, there was no comment spoken about this 
last infamy. But, their faces bearing a new sternness, 
the four men searched for and found the track of single 
footsteps. Skirting the crevasse they followed a ridge, 
not very far; then stopped, where also stopped the 
trail that they followed, on the brink of a deep, nar- 
row chasm, a small dean-edged slash on the ttunbled 
bosom of the glacier. The sides of the crevasse 
widened a little after two or three feet, then fell very 
sheer to a great depth, and narrowed again slanting 
out of sight. Very far below, where the crack nar- 
rowed, there showed a dark huddled mass ; and Michael 
Morton on his hands and knees stared at it with shining 
eyes. 

"Ah, James," he called, "you 're there, are you? 
I 'm sorry I could not witness that last dive, James. 
Perhaps you died slowly. I comfort myself with that." 

Mr. Bentham shivered, turning away with his back 
towards the kneeling figure. Pimentier stood silent; 
he was a man of small speech, who passed much of his 
life in quiet observation. Carfew, seeing not the 
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mountains, but a cholera camp in Northern India, 
stepped forward and touched Morton on the shoulder. 

"That 's over," said he, and sighed. "Show me 
the way, Mick, to the Th6odule hut. I want some 
breakfast." 

Morton stood up at the touch, looked about him 
like a man dazed, and turned away from the crevasse. 

Not one of them suggested that any attempt should 
be made to ascertain whether the huddled figure lived ; 
yet as the party struck across the glacier Pimentier 
spoke an epitaph. 

"What courage," he murmured, "what courage to 
do evil. Happily for the world's good, it requires a 
rarer quality to face the hatred of mankind, unflinch- 
ing, than to avoid such cowardice as the sacrificing of 
that guide. " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SOME months later on a cold January evening, 
Carfew and Margery sat in an empty first-dass 
carriage of the Paris express that leaves Charing Cross 
at two twenty. Outside, the flat country of Northern 
Prance slipped quickly by, hidden in the winter night, 
but in the carriage the man and woman sat very close 
together, very absorbed in their own personal aflFairs. 
Following a short pause in their talk, Margery put 
out her hand and passed it beneath Carfew's arm, 
hugging herself dose to him. 

"I wonder, my husband," said she, and laughed 
softly at the title, "whether there is, or has been, 
any one in all the world who saw the way plain from 
the start and just followed it without swerving. I 
don't mean in outward business, that *s different and 
much simpler, I mean in his own personal life. We 
go on changing, seeing all the important things in 
another light, tmtil we die. " 

"Or," said Carfew, drawing the girl dose to him, 
" for years together we never really see those important 
things at all. Suddenly we do see them, and are 
proud of the immense discovery that htunanity is 
quite interesting, and that it is altogether an absorbing 
business to be of the human race. What was that 
ideal of yours that you so carefully hid from me, you 
small and beautiful philosopher?" 
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"Oh, " Margery answered, resting her head against 
his shoulder, pla3ang with the lapels of his coat, " that 
is one of the several things that I have recently 
abandoned. It was foolish — I should have realised 
that when it brought me once to disaster. " 

" It was, my lady? " Carfew insisted, seeing nothing 
of her face but only the mass of her beautiful hair. 

"That, " said Margery, looking up to him, "a certain 
feminine creature, in whom you profess a great inter- 
est, should usurp the power and position of Pate. I 
saw myself as a sort of ridiculous, benignant personage, 
who should happen upon some one or other in need 
of aid. I should cherish this some one, look after 
him, assume him to be blind and give him sight, my 
sight; and at the end, in the quiet of life's evening, 
sit comfortably pointing at him, sajring, 'Look. 
That 's what I made. That *s my work. ' It was a 
nice consoling ideal for a mood of humility; but it had 
two grave weaknesses. It excluded any real intimacy 
— ^the benignant personage can't be really intimate 
with the subordinate some one who is to be shaped 
and moulded — ^and it was a lonely performance; for 
it was clearly absurd for the personage to ask the 
some one for help when the arrangement had been 
settled the other way about. Therefore the ideal is 
dead. " 

" I hope some other reigns in its stead, " said Carfew, 
and laughed, sure of the answer. 

"I am led by my feelings to suppose so," she 
answered. "An ideal with beautiftd names, much 
talked about, an affair of tmderstanding, sympathis- 
ing, giving and taking. A nice human business. 
Are you content with it?" 

"I am, " said he, looking at her in a great content. 
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" I too have it. My some one was myself, Meg. I 
never realised, until I had forgotten the desperate 
need of administering his sotd's good, that the poor 
thing was sickening for a holiday, tired, desperately 
tired, of being warned against ills and idleness, but 
never allowed to work. " 

"So, " said the girl, "we *11 do our work in company 
now, dear. And we shall be able to explain to each 
other what frightfully hard toil it is. " 

Carfew bent his head, and kissed her. 

"Yes," he said. "It's a patchwork business at 
best, a wild confusion. Mixed motives make but a 
poor groundwork for the planning out of a life. 
That 's what we both tried to do, I think; and failed. 
I couldn't find a satisfactory plan; you found one, 
but it proved defective. Together we '11 take what is 
to hand and make the best of it. The being together 
is what we want. It will save us the abstird mistake 
of shutting our eyes to what our lives really are, 
dreaming of what they never will be, xmless we look 
with some other vision than our own. Perhaps, other 
lives will come in whose success we may justly claim 
a share. " 

The girl put her hands on his shoulders, sitting back 
a little from him, very serious, very happy. 

"We shall be able," she said, "to help them. To 
help them to stand firmly when the time comes for 
them to stand alone. " 

Framing their thoughts about this hope, the oldest 
and the fondest of all the thoughts of man, they sat 
and talked of the future, and of how they should 
journey successfully together along the way ahead. 
And touching no originality in a business far from 
original, they told each other that their love was 
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greater than the love of common, more lethargic 
creatures. 



And that same night in London the supper-room of 
the Tobacco Club showed very warm and comfortable, 
with a bright fire burning in the grate, the curtains 
drawn cosily across the windows, and the candles 
lit. Outside, the city was clothed in thick, smarting, 
yellow fog, and bound with frost, and those of her 
inhabitants who were ill-housed and nourished, or, 
less excusedly, well-fed and clothed, but strangers to 
the perception of the city's most distinctive natural 
beauty, had good reason to fill their conversation 
with bitter comments on the weather. In the supper- 
room of the club, one member alone made use of a 
harbour of refuge so pleasant on a winter's night, and 
was not, to all appearances, in the least depressed by 
his solitary condition, for he attacked a grilled bone 
and a whiskey-and-soda with a decent appetite g^^ 
seemingly, a tranquil mind. ^, 

At tJie entrance of Henry, the head-waiter, Xf^e 
solitary member turned, evidently inclined to se^«. 
conversation where he could find it. 

''I shall want some Welsh rarebit, and another 
whiskey-and-soda," he ordered. "The club 's very 
empty to-night, Henry." 

" Nasty weather, sir, " the waiter apologised. " Dif- 
ficult to get about. General Miles is on the stairs, sir. 
I heard him enquiring who was in the house. " 

" Henry, " said the solitary member hastily, hearing 
the General's footsteps outside, "I hope you under- 
stood that I ordered a large whiskey not a small. " 

''Quite so, sir," replied the servant, stepping aside 
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to allow the General to enter. "A large whiskey — and 
a Welsh rarebit. " 

"Why, Morton," cried General Miles, stopping short 
half-way from the door. "Glad to see you, my boy. 
Absolute stranger here nowadays. What do you 
think of the weather? " 

"I like it, " said Morton cheerfully. " It makes me 
wonder whether the conversation of this island is a 
proper tribute to the curious atmospheric conditions 
that prevail in it, or the climate a kindly gift of Pate 
to counteract the deficiencies of the inhabitants* con- 
versation. It *s an interesting problem, don't you 
think so. General?" 

"I see," said the officer, "that you haven't yet 
learned how to talk sense. What brings you to 
London? I heard you were settled in Paris. " 

Morton pushed his plate aside, twisted his legs 
from under the table, and sitting sideways on his chair, 
prepared for conversation. Vaguely, but not to the 
eyes of General Miles, his manner suggested that he 
faced an eventuality that he had foreseen, for which, 
however, lie had no liking. 

" I came over for a wedding, " said he. ■ 

"Whose?" asked General Miles, ordering brandy- 
and-soda from Henry, who served Morton with the 
remainder of his meal. "Anyone I know, that is?" 

"Certainly, " said Morton. "Anthony Carfew and 
Margery Gillanby. Officiating parson, my reverend 
^ nt, who, I consider, did the business very impres- 
s jly. Best man, myself. A quiet affair. General; 
8- d the happy pair left for the Continent by the two- 
t /enty . I failed to notice the full details of the bride's 
turn out. " 

" Do you mean to tell me, " the older man declared 

as 
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with emphasis, "that Carfew has married that little 
Gillanbygirl?" 

" With all due solemnity, " said Morton. 

"The devil!" ejaculated the General, a-straddle 
before the fire, his coat tails over his arms. "That 
young woman has managed to do pretty well for her- 
self. Gillanby was a bad husband, but he was a rich 
one. Carfew is a Croesus^by all accounts. I -wonder 
what the deuce they see in her. Not my style at all. 
By the way, I always imagined that you were some- 
what interested in that quarter?" 

Morton waved a fork loaded with toasted cheese at 
the gentleman before the fire. 

"Really, General," said he, "you are wanting in 
tact. Can't you respect my feelings? Because I am 
not weeping publicly you go and rub the sore that will 
never heal. " 

"Young man," answered the General sharply, "in 
my day, when a man had succeeded in getting his 
name pretty closely associated with a woman's, he did 
not make a joke of it afterwards. Apparently, you 
were not serious, although yotir attentions while the 
girl was married to her first husband were absolutely 
notorious, sir. I thank God that I have enough chiv- 
alry left to dislike the tone that you now see fit to 
employ. " 

For a moment Morton's mouth twitched upon the 
edge of laughter, but he faced the ofiEended officer 
gravdy. 

"I belong to one generation," he replied, "you to 
another, and never the twain shall meet. Blame it on 
my undisciplined life. " 

"I do, " the General assured him. "A year or two 
of military discipline would make a different man of 
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you. As it is, they tell me you are doing something 
in your line. " 

Unable to restrain himself, Morton burst into a 
shout of laughter; and the older man glared at him in 
astonishment. 

"May I ask, " enquired the officer, '*what the devil 
you find to laugh at in that? " 

"Sorry," gasped Morton. "Very sorry. The 'as 
it is' struck me as fimny. My perverted sense of 
humour, doubtless." 

General Miles walked to the door, a dignified figure, 
very distinctly ruffled. 

"Good-night," said he. "I still adhere to my 
opinion. A little discipline might teach you respect 
for your elders, and might make a very much better 
man of you. I don't expect you to realise that. " 

With which parting shot he retired. 

For some little time Michael Morton sat by himself, 
sucking hard at his pipe; and sometimes his face was 
alive with amusement, sometimes marked by a half- 
humorous sadness. In the midst of his contempla- 
tion the portly form of Mr. Bentham disturbed him, 

"Hullo, Mick," cried the lawyer. "I thought I 
should find you here. What have you been doing with 
yourself this evening?" 

" I dined, " said Morton. " I went to a theatre and 
was bored. I wandered in the fog and lost myself. 
Then I came here and was blackguarded by that old 
fool, Miles, because I wouldn't confess to being 
heart-broken at Meg's marriage. How does that last 
item strike you?" 

"It might have been funny — or merely annoying, " 
Mr. Bentham suggested, his shrewd eyes watching the 
yotmger man. 
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"It was, in simple fact, extraordinarily funny/* 
said Morton. 

Talk flagged between them for a while; then the 
lawyer, standing in the position that the General had 
lately occupied, spoke with a touch of seriousness. 

"Mick," he urged, "I can't see any sense in your 
steady refusal to occupy Margery Gi — Carfew's studio 
at Meudon. Why not change your mind? It would 
please her, I know. " 

" Waste of words, " answered Morton curtly. " I 'U 
take it when I can pay the rent, or do work that may 
entitle me to accept charity on the score of the worth 
to the world of my art. Either supposition is at 
present improbable. " 

"Very well, " said Mr. Bentham, and stood staring 
at the hearth-rug. "Tell me," he asked abruptly^ 
"I have wanted to know for some little time, did you 
know that that divorce case had been withdrawn from 
the list when you came to Zermatt?" 

"Yes, " replied Morton. 

"What was yoiu* reason for not telling us?" asked 
the lawyer. 

"I was afraid, " said Morton, the sound of truth in 
his voice, "that it might make you disinclined to 
accept my plan. I intended to kill my cousin on the 
voyage to South America. " 

The lawyer stood silent for a space, his eyes upon 
the ceiling. 

"Was your deduction about the state of feeling 
between Carfew and his wife a factor in that decision? " 
he asked precisely. 

"No," said Morton, leaning across the table. 
"James's life aflfected me. Why, it is difficult to say. 
It did. Probably, when the moment came, I should 
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have lacked the courage to do what I considered the 
best thing. I am glad I escaped that. About the 
other matter. I don't propose to enter into a descrip- 
tion of my feelings to-day, or since the engagement; 
but I am, honestly, not the type of fool who allows 
such things to spoil his life. The world is still wide 
about me, and not, so far as I can see, robbed of its 
interest. I have my work and a thousand other things. 
Whether I marry later, or follow your example, I have 
a mind to enjoy myself. For God's sake don't be- 
have to me as though I were a creature to be pitied. 
I'm not." 

The lawyer nodded, understanding. 

"You're stopping here, aren't you?" he stated. 
"I shall see you in the morning before you go back to 
Paris. Good-night ! ' ' 

"Good-night," said Morton. 

But, when Mr. Bentham had gone, he sat a long 
while thinking before he went to bed, much that was 
serious in his thoughts, much regret for what might 
not be, but neither hopelessness, nor much of self-pity, 
nor any lessening at all of his determination that the 
road was dear and straight before him, although, per- 
haps, he might fall by the way before he reached his 
goal. 

MAR 3 1917 
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